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“there isnotool 
r or development © 4 = 
more effective 
than the education © 
— of girls.” 


Kofi A. Annan 


FOREWORD 


Within a family, there are invariably times when one child will need more attention than another. 
To respond to the needs of that child is not to say that the others are loved any less. Rather, at that 
particular moment, the needs of one are more pressing, more critical. Every parent knows this to 
be true; every child realizes it at some intuitive level. 


What is true of the family is also true of the international community. Every boy and girl around the 
world has a right to expect that we will do all we can to ensure that they will enjoy their right to an 
education. But in most countries, girls are the most disadvantaged when it comes to school. As this 
year’s State of the World's Children reports, millions of young girls never attend school at all, 
millions more never complete their education, and countless numbers never receive the quality 
education that is their right. These millions of girls slip easily to the margins of our societies — less 
healthy than they could be, less skilled, with fewer choices in their lives and less hope for the 
future..As they grow into women, they are ill-prepared to participate fully in the political, social and 
economic development of their communities. They — and their children in turn — are at higher risk 
of poverty, HIV/AIDS, sexual exploitation, violence and abuse. 


Conversely, to educate a girl is to educate a whole family. And what is true of families is also true 
of communities and, ultimately, whole countries.|Study after study has taught us that there is no 
tool for development more effective than the education of girls; No other policy is as likely to raise 
economic productivity, lower infant and maternal mortality, improve nutrition and promote health — 
including helping to prevent the spread of HIV/AIDS. No other policy is as powerful in increasing 
the chances of education for the next generation. 


Two of the Millennium Development Goals — agreed by all the world’s countries as a blueprint for 
building a better world in the 21st century — are focused on education for girls and boys alike. 
These are not only goals in their own right; how we fare in reaching them will be crucial to our 
ability to reach all the others. Only by translating them into reality can our international family 
grow stronger, healthier, more equitable and more prosperous. 


Kofi A. Annan 
Secretary-General of the United Nations 
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In the Millennium Declaration of September 
2000, Member States of the United Nations 
made a most passionate commitment to 
address the crippling poverty and multiplying 
misery that grip many areas of the globe. 
“We will spare no effort,” they affirmed, 

“to free our fellow men, women and children 
from the abject and dehumanizing conditions 
of extreme poverty, to which more than a 
billion of them are currently subjected.”' 


Governments set a date of 2015 by which 
they would meet the Millennium Development 
Goals: eradicate extreme poverty and hunger, 
achieve universal primary education, promote 
gender equality and empower women, reduce 
child mortality, improve maternal health, 
combat HIV/AIDS, malaria and other diseases, 
ensure environmental sustainability, and 
develop a global partnership for development. 
While achieving each goal is critical to develop- 
ment, two are considered by leaders in the 
international community to be central to all 
others — universal education, and gender 
equality and empowering women.? 


Universal education might seem a relatively 
straightforward goal but it has proven as 
difficult as any to achieve. Decades after 
commitments and reaffirmations of those 
commitments have been made to ensure a 
quality education for every child, some 121 mil- 
lion children are still denied this right. Despite 
thousands of successful projects in countries 
around the globe, gender parity in education — 
in access to school, successful achievement 
and completion — is as elusive as ever and girls 
continue to systematically lose out on the 
benefits that an education affords. 


As a result, the children whose lives would 
have been saved if their mothers had been 
educated continue to die. Those boys and 
girls who would have been healthier had 
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their mothers been educated continue to suffer 


needlessly. The reduction in poverty, hunger 
and HIV/AIDS that would follow if all children 
were educated remains an idealist’s dream. 


it doesn’t have to be that way. Universal educa- 
tion, and all the good that it will bring, is possible. 
Investing in girls’ education today — not just 
with money but with energy and enthusiasm, 
commitment and concern, focus and intensity — 
is a strategy that will protect the rights of all 
children to a quality education, and a strategy 
that will jump-start all other development goals. 


But, the signs in the first three years since the 
Millennium Declaration are not encouraging 
for universal education, or gender parity in 
education or for any of the other Millennium 
Development Goals. The events of 11 September 


2001 and the battle against terrorism around 
the globe have occupied much of the world’s 
headline attention and soaked up resources 
that could have been devoted to human devel- 
opment. Now, the world will have to strain to 
the utmost to meet the commitments of the 
Goals. If progress is not accelerated, the levels 
of hunger that threaten survival will persist in 
some regions of the world for an inconceivable 
100 years. Millions of children under five will 
continue to die needlessly over the same time. 
In sub-Saharan Africa, at the current rate of 
progress, it will be well into the 22nd century 
before all children are in school, child mortality 
is reduced by two thirds and poverty reduced 
by half. (See Figure 1, Projections for the 
Millennium Development Goals.) 


The most urgent goal of all 


More immediately than the 2015 date, the 
Millennium Development Goal of gender parity 
in primary and secondary education is set to 
be achieved by 2005 - a full 10 years before the 
others. Not only an end in itself but also part of 
the broader goal of education for all, the 2005 
goal is the first test of the world’s commitment 
to break poverty’s stranglehold. 


Many countries, however, will fall short of the 
2005 target for gender parity in education if 
nothing is done now to accelerate change. 
What's more, this failure will jeopardize the 


be sustainable. Thus the 2005 goal of eliminating 
gender disparity in primary and secondary edu- 
cation becomes the first step toward meeting the 
2015 goals — and the most urgent one of all. (See 
Panel on acceleration strategy, page 3.) 


Education for all children 


The international community’s commitment to 
universal education was first set down in the 
1948 Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
and later reiterated in the 1989 Convention 

on the Rights of the Child. At the 1990 World 
Summit for Children, world leaders not only 
reaffirmed their commitment that girls and 


goals set for 2015. Without the foundation of 
gender parity in education as the necessary 
step towards the equality of women, any 
achievements towards the later goals will not 


PANEL 1 


boys alike should have a quality basic educa- 
tion, they also pledged to place their emphasis 
on reducing the disparities that had existed 
between rates of school enrolment for decades. 


The acceleration strategy: 


25 by 2005 


There was no doubt about the 
benefits of education when 24 
Ministers of Education and other 
high officials from West African 
countries met recently to discuss 
investment options in education to 
get boys and girls into school. As a 
delegate from Sierra Leone put it, 
“\We have the experience that 
ignorance kills.” 


The Ministers and education experts 
were invited by UNICEF and the 
World Bank to Ouagadougou, 
Burkina Faso, to reaffirm their com- 
mitment to education for all, includ- 
ing girls. Before they even sat down 
at the conference table, many of the 
Ministers had already signed the 
Ouagadougou Declaration that recog- 
nizes the importance of girls’ educa- 


tion for their countries’ development, 
and commits governments to accel- 
erate efforts to get as many girls as 
boys in school. This is not an easy 
task in a region where less than 

50 per cent of girls are in school and 
where gender discrimination is firmly 


- rooted in social and cultural beliefs. 


Making matters worse, almost half 
the countries in the region have 
been ravaged by conflicts in recent 
years that have destroyed infrastruc- 
ture and plunged education systems 
into crisis. 


The mood was optimistic nonethe- 
less. The expertise exchanged at 
the meeting and in numerous pro- 
grammes and community actions 
showed that the right investment 
choices can lead to real and sus- 


tainable change. In a closing state- 
ment, one of the Ministers echoed 
many of his colleagues when he 
declared “We can do it! Let me 
tell you, we are bringing the 
gender gap to zero by 2005." 


The Millennium Development Goal — 
for gender parity in primary and sec- 
ondary education — is supposed to 
be realized by 2005. If specific atten- 
tion is not paid to the needs of girls, 
universal primary education will be 
unattainable. With this in mind, 
UNICEF has launched the 25 by 
2005 initiative. This is not intended 
to replace existing initiatives and 
efforts, but to complement and 
enhance them in the interest of 
accelerating progress on girls’ 
education. The strategy seeks to 
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Despite these commitments, the ideal of 
universal education remains unfulfilled 
and gender gaps persist until today. 


The 2005 target date for gender parity is attached 
not only to the Millennium Development Goals, 
but to the goals that were first put forth at the 
World Conference on Education For All in 
Jomtien, Thailand in 1990, and then reaffirmed 
at the 2000 World Education Forum in Dakar, 
Senegal. Here, too, girls’ education was 
afforded first attention: “The most urgent 
priority is to ensure access to, and improve the 
quality of education for girls and women, and 
to remove every obstacle that hampers their 
active participation....”° 


So it is that for more than a decade, the 
Education For All (EFA) campaign, led by 


help all countries eliminate gender 
disparity in education by 2005, with a 
special focus on 25 of the countries 
that are judged to be most at risk of 
failing to achieve this goal, including 


sense of national responsibility and 
concern about girls who are denied 
their right to schooling. 


Secondly, girls’ education will be 


UNESCO, has embraced a mission that includes 
both advocacy and “a sense of accountability 
towards commitments.”* Through its Global 
Monitoring Reports, EFA assesses individual 
countries’ yearly progress and champions edu- 
cational policies that will increase enrolment 
rates and success in school. In its 2002 Report, 
EFA noted that although 86 countries have 
already achieved gender parity in primary 
enrolment, and another 36 appear close to 
meeting that goal, 31 countries, the majority of 
which are located in sub-Saharan Africa, are at 
high risk of not achieving the goal by 2015.° 


Following Dakar, 13 agencies formed the 
United Nations Girls’ Education Initiative (see 
Box 1) in the EFA spirit to mount a “sustained 
campaign to improve the quality and availabil- 
ity of girls’ education” that works at both the 


package of intensive interventions 
that will produce results much more 
quickly than if business had contin- 
ued as usual. Pilot projects that have 
proved successful at local level will 


8 West African countries. Among the 
25 countries chosen are 10 with more 
than a million girls out of school, 8 
with a net enrolment rate for girls of 
less than 40 per cent and 13 with a 
gender gap higher than 10 per cent. 


So what will happen in these 
selected countries? Firstly, UNICEF 
will need to win the argument for 
acceleration at the national and local 
levels. If girls’ education is to 
become an urgent national priority it 
will certainly mean involving the 
country’s leader, making him or her 
both an advocate for and an agent of 
change. It will be equally important 
to win over local community leaders 
and use their statements to promote 
girls’ enrolment in and attendance at 
school. It will mean seizing every 
possible opportunity to advance the 
case, to mobilize enthusiasm and 
resources, and involve the media, 
private companies and local 
communities in promoting a 


4 TO JUMP-START DEVELOPMENT 


treated as a case for urgent — even 

emergency — action. Country offices 
will be proactive, identifying out-of- 

school girls and providing schooling 
for them. The aim is to develop a 


be rolled out on as large a scale as 
possible. New staff will be recruited 
to form action teams who will pull 
out all the stops over the next two 
years to mobilize girls’ enrolment. 


The 25 selected countries fulfilled one or more of the following five criteria: 
low enrolment rates for girls; gender gaps of more than 10 per cent in 


primary education; countries with more than 1 million girls out of school; 


, 


countries included on the World Bank's Education For All Fast Track 
Initiative; and countries hard hit by a range of crises that affect school 
opportunities for girls, such as HIV/AIDS and conflict. 


Afghanistan Democratic Republic Nigeria 
Bangladesh of the Congo Pakistan 

Di ; 
Benin ree Papua New Guinea 
Bhutan Eritrea Sudan 
Bolivia Ethiopia Turkey 

Gui 
Burkina Faso ay United Republic 
Central African India of Tanzania 

Republic Malawi Yemen 
Chad Mali Zambia 
Nepal 


global and country levels® (see Panel on Egypt, 
page 19). It is in its capacity as lead agency of 
this Initiative that UNICEF embraces the 
urgency of the 2005 Millennium Development 
Goal to eliminate gender disparity in education. 


These commitments to universal education and 
eliminating gender disparities in primary and 


UNITED NATIONS GIRLS’ 
EDUCATION INITIATIVE 


a, 


International Labour Organization 


2. Joint United Nations Programme on HIV/AIDS 


wo 


. Office of the United Nations High Commissioner 


for Refugees 


secondary education by 2005 were avowed 
once again by the Heads of States and Gov- 
ernment who convened at the UN General 
Assembly Special Session on Children in 
May 2002 and pledged to make education 
for all children an essential part of building 


a ‘World Fit for Children’. 


conr oo + 


. United Nations Children’s Fund 

. United Nations Development Fund for Women 
. United Nations Development Group 

. United Nations Development Programme 


. United Nations Division for the Advancement 
of Women of the Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs 


9. United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization 


10. United Nations Population Fund 


Despite decades of attention to the issue, some 11. World Bank 
121 million children are out of school, and 12. World Food Programme 
65 million of them are girls. (See Box 2 on 13. World Health Organization 


Each of the 25 countries starts from 
a different place in terms of educa- 
tional provision, cultural context and 
the position of women and girls in 
society, and will have to tailor its 
accelerated programme accordingly. 
There is a rich and wide range of 
practical measures that can be 
adopted and adapted. Among them 
are: operating double shifts in exist- 
ing schools; making small rural 
schools viable through multigrade 
teaching; opening schools in tents or 
under trees, using the ‘school-in-a- 
box’ kits that UNICEF has developed 
for use in emergencies; expanding, 
improving and winning official recog- 
nition for existing non-formal educa- 
tion schemes; and providing mobile 
schools for remote rural populations 
and transient or nomadic groups. 


The success of the 25 by 2005 
initiative depends primarily on 
the extent to which national 
governments respond to it as an 
opportunity. UNICEF's role is to 


accompany governments on the road 


to gender equality in education. This 
is a new idea that seeks to tran- 
scend the well-established frame- 


work of partnership. It recognizes 
that national governments need to 
take the lead, but also acknowledges 
that they may need assistance 
beyond the provision of funds or the 
monitoring of progress. The concept 
of accompanying a country involves 
long-term support with a ‘total 
resource package’. It means being 
there through thick and thin, without 
being unduly obtrusive or trying to 
dictate. It means sharing and 
empathizing with the vision and 
objectives of the country, yet being 
constructive with both support and 
advocacy for change where needed. 
It is about being involved in the day- 
to-day decisions and problem-solving 
difficulties that national officials and 
local communities will invariably face 
throughout this journey. It is about 
walking the distance with a country — 
and if necessary going the extra 
mile. 
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Investing in girls’ 
education today... 

is a strategy that will 
protect the rights of 
all children to quality 
education...and a 
strategy that will 
jump-start all other 


development goals. 


FIGURE 1 PROJECTIONS FOR THE MILLENNIU 
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M DEVELOPMENT GOALS 


e more than 100 years for some regions 


Access 
to sanitation 


Access 
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in the most recent year for the relevant goal. Calculations based on 


children out of school). At any moment, they 


' seem reasonable to accept that the target is 
are being denied their right to a basic educa- 


impossible, and to settle for only an incremental 


tion, as nations fail to make primary education improvement. 

compulsory, free, available, accessible, accept- 

able — and adaptable to girls and boys alike.’ But to that girl the next two years are vital 

And scores of countries are without the talent, and irreplaceable. Once lost, they cannot be 

energy and creativity these millions of children reclaimed. Going to school will transform her 

could bring to the development of their societies. life. It will offer her learning and an expanded 

(See Figure 2, Trends in gender disparities.) sense of her own potential, increasing her self- 
confidence, her social and negotiation skills, 

The impact of failure her earning power and her ability to protect 
herself against violence and ill health. 

Think for a moment of a nine-year-old girl who Education will open up the world to her. 

is currently denied her right to an education. 

The two years until the end of 2005 may not If the school gates remain shut and barred to 

seem like much time to those responsible for this young girl, the gulf between her and the 

delivering gender parity by that date. It may woman she could have become will widen 


BOX 2 


CHILDREN OUT OF SCHOOL, 121 MILLION 
65 MILLION GIRLS, 56 MILLION BOYS 


Some recent reports say that there are 104 million precision is difficult: both because of the problems get- 
primary-school-age children out of school worldwide, ting the total number of school-age children in a country 
others estimate 115 million. UNICEF puts the number and because it depends on accurate reporting by moth- 
higher — at 121 million. Most of these children are girls. ers and caregivers, many of whom might be reluctant to 
say they are not sending their children to school. 
Why the differences? Nonetheless, these more appropriate surveys often pro- 


vide the most accurate measure of children in school. 
Some countries calculate the number of out-of-school 


children by subtracting the numbers enrolled from the 
total number of primary-school-age children in the coun- 


What UNICEF does 


try. But what sounds fairly straightforward is anything but. UNICEF uses enrolment data for most countries and 
survey data when enrolment data is either not avail- 
1. In some countries, especially those without birth able or is older than the survey data. This means that 
registration, determining the age of children is an our methods might differ country to country and that 
imprecise science. our numbers might differ from other agencies and 


organizations. Our use of attendance is the main differ- 
ence in our numbers of children out of school and 
those of other agencies. 


2. In some, there may be an incentive, usually tied to 
finances, to overestimate enrolment numbers. 


3. And for some countries, particularly those in conflict 
regions, there are difficulties getting recent, accu- Why use different methods? 


- ildren. eee 
rate population census data on es a5 Because data collection is not always uniform, report- 


4. And finally, children who are enrolled in school do not ing is often spotty and children too easily fall, unno- 
always attend, dropping out because of their own ill- ticed, into the margins of society, we will not gamble 
ness, or to take care of sick siblings or parents, or to that any one way will ensure that we have accounted 
work and help their own poor families survive. for all children, whether in or out of school. Using dif- 

ferent methods — enrolment and attendance — helps 

For this last reason, we have recently begun to use get us closer to the real number of children who might 


household surveys — asking mothers or caregivers be denied their right to an education, and so in need of 


whether their young children attend school. Here too, our intervention. 
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with every passing month. Once she misses 
to attend primary school, she also 


her chance 
ary education and beyond. 


loses out on second 
The price of losing two school years would be 


catastrophic to any child but is even higher for 
a girl — and it will be paid not only by the girl 
herself but also by her family, her society and 


her country. 


The negative effects of not attending school 

are greater for girls than for boys — and their 
impact transfers to the next generation of both 
boys and girls. Whether educated or not, girls are 
more at risk than boys from HIV/AIDS, sexual 
exploitation and child trafficking. Without the 
knowledge and life skills that school can provide, 
these risks are multiplied. So it is that school 
allows girls and their families multiple protec- 
tions and its absence means multiple exposures. 


Why are girls systematically left out of school, 
women excluded from political processes, and 

countries left behind as development advances 
in some places and not in others? The answers, 
summarized here and addressed throughout 


this report, are interrelated. 


Failure of accountability. Rather than recog- 
nized as the right of every child, education is 
too often seen simply as a ‘good thing’ for 
most children. As a result, while it is consid- 
ered desirable to have as many children in 
school as a country can afford, it is not con- 
sidered obligatory or necessary that govern- 
ments mobilize the needed resources so 
that all children can complete a quality 
education. 


rn pe er yt ae 


Parents often do not realize that governments 


have the obligation to make education available 


to all children, and attribute their children’s 
failure to attend school as some failure of their 
own. They are not likely to demand that gov- 
ernments fulfil this fundamental obligation to 
their younger citizens. 


In the face of competing demands on public 
resources and political will, education loses 
out. In times of fiscal constraints or social 
crises — for example, HIV/AIDS and the 
upheavals that attend violent conflicts or 
natural disasters — education for some 
children is easily sacrificed. 


And because of the persistent and often subtle 
gender discrimination that runs through most 
societies, it is girls who are sacrificed first, 


being the last enrolled and first withdrawn 
from schools when times get tough. 


Failure of understanding. Human rights princi- 
ples have not been integrated into economic 
development programmes, and the ultimate 
objective of development — human well-being 
instead of economic performance — has thus 
been lost. Those who are the most marginal- 
ized — women, girls and the poor — lose out the 
most. Such discrimination, unrecorded, leaves 
the rights of the marginalized far from the 
thoughts of development policy makers. 


In addition, how educated women contribute 
to any country’s development has yet to be 
widely recognized. Despite the scientific 
evidence, educating girls is rarely discussed 
in policy circles as a way to ensure social 


PANEL 2 


Education, rights holders 
and duty bearers 


Maximo Quispe Gutiérrez, a 62-year- 
old widower, lives in Cochas, Peru, 
with his eight children. He works a 
small farm plot, raises a few head of 
livestock and is determined to see 
his sons and daughters get an edu- 
cation — no matter what the odds. 


“Everyone told me not to send my 
children to school, especially the 
girls,” he says. “They said | should 
only enrol the younger boys. The old- 
est boy was expected to help me in 
the field because | am old.” 


The Punkukunata Kichaspa project 
(Opening Doors for Girls’ Education — 
see page 88) initiated by the Ministry 
of Education, USAID and UNICEF 

in October 1999, is helping Mr. 
Gutiérrez realize his dream of edu- 


cating all his children. A community- 
based project, it brings the global 
commitments — to the Millennium 
Development Goal of universal edu- 
cation and to Education For All — 
down to the local level. 


Before Punkukunata Kichaspa came 
to his village, Mr. Gutiérrez assumed 
that his children would be illiterate 
like him. Life seemed to be mapped 
out for the next generation. His 
eldest son, 16-year-old Maximo, 
tended the animals and his three 
other sons helped in the field. The 
three oldest girls worked in the 
home, preparing meals and taking 
care of Liza, the youngest child. 


“People from Punkukunata Kichaspa 
project came to the community and 


told us how important it was to send 
girls to school and how unfair it is to 
make them work in the house only, ” 
said Mr. Gutiérrez. “|'m going to enrol 
my eight children in school. They said 
their age doesn’t matter; they all can go.” 


The human rights-based 
approach to education 


Punkukunata Kichaspa is child rights 
in action. 


It brings together rights holders — 
children — and duty bearers — parents, 
communities, national and local gov- 
ernments, international agencies — 
and expects something of them all. 
Each with a unique role to play, they 
share a common responsibility of 
doing what they can to make sure 
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progress. As a result, investment in girls’ 
education is often bypassed when budget 


decisions are being negotiated. 


Failure of theory. Historically, the predominant 
views of development and the financing mech- 
anisms accompanying them have focused on 
single-factor motors of development: economic 
growth and structural adjustment, which under- 
estimate the value of social development, 
education in general and girls’ education in 
particular. Such approaches do not begin by 
asking what resources are required to fund 
education, health, nutrition and shelter for chil- 
dren. They never get to the question of how to 
raise required resources without destabilizing 
macroeconomic parameters. The macroeco- 
nomic parameters are set first, with resources 
for people-centred investments, including those 


that address gender equality, as only a residual 
consideration. 


Just as importantly, development paradigms 
have generally failed to address the unequal rela- 
tionships between men and women, and failed to 
take into account women’s potential to contribute 
in the private and public sectors to a country’s 
development. As a result, issues affecting women 
and girls are nearly invisible in the theories, poli- 
cies and practices of development. 


Failure of strategy. Even among those com- 
mitted to the goal of Education For All, there is 
often a traditional perspective that looks only to 
the education sector when identifying problems 
and developing solutions. As a result, policies 
and programmes are often narrow and single- 
focused, though it is a multisectoral approach 


every child in Cochas succeeds in 
school. 


But Punkukunata Kichaspa is about 
more than simply making sure girls 
have access to school. It also focuses 
on the conditions at home and in the 
community that make it possible for 
girls as well as boys to attend school 
regularly, to attain a certain level of 
education and to achieve a specific 
set of learning objectives. 


Punkukunata Kichaspa teaches fami- 
lies about child-rearing practices, pro- 
motes the early education of girls, 
and encourages timely inclusion of 
children in primary school and 
improving the quality of education. 
Community involvement is its back- 
bone. Local committees, such as the 
education, kindergarten, adolescent 
and literacy committees, monitor the 
project and develop plans of action 
to reach out-of-school children. 
Adolescents, women and grand- 
parents all take part in documenting 
the traditions, feasts days, stories 
and recipes in Quechua and Spanish 
and sharing with neighbouring 
communities. 
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Cascading 
responsibilities 


No one individual or one govern- 
ment can ensure that all children 
will enjoy their right to a quality pri- 
mary school education. This right 
can only be fully realized when 

all barriers to access, attendance, 
attainment and achievement are 
removed and when all disparities, 
including gender disparities, in 
these four areas are eliminated. 


But for barriers to fall and for dispari- 
ties to disappear, two groups — rights 
holders and duty bearers — will have 
to do their part. Rights holders include 
all those without an education, 
whether they be children, young 
people or adults. Those responsible 
for seeing the right to an education 
fulfilled include the international 
community as well as a hierarchy 

of duty bearers with different roles 
and levels of accountability: parents, 
households and communities; teachers 
and managers; planners and adminis- 
trators; national and local governments: 
non-governmental organizations and 
civil society organizations. 


As each of these groups attempts to 
fulfil its part in protecting the rights 
of children, each needs support. 
Poor parents, for example, might 
have difficulty freeing their children 
from household tasks or income- 
generating activities in order to 
attend school. They may find it diffi- 
cult to meet costs related to school 
attendance and completion. To meet 
their responsibilities, they need the 
support of government actions, such 


as the abolishment of all school fees. 


As another example, teachers and 
school managers need the level of 
education and training that will 
enable them to carry out their 
responsibilities. Their salary needs 
and conditions of service must be 
met, so they can focus on the stu- 
dents. Mostly they need the trust 
and respect of the community and 
the belief that the job they do is 
valued and respected. 


The role of governments 


It is the role of governments to 
€nact appropriate policies, imple- 
ment sector plans and secure the 


that is needed to overcome the obstacles bar- 
ring girls from school. 


Traditional perspectives often fail to take into 
account the gender issues that affect children’s 
access to school, those related to the differences 
between the needs of girls and boys, and the in- 
equities in their roles, responsibilities and identi- 
ties. Without a recognition of such differences, 
educational policies and practices are gender 
blind, when they should be gender sensitive. 

In such cases, the behaviour and attitudes of 
policy makers and practitioners at best fail to 
meet the particular needs of boys and girls and 
at worst sabotage their right to an education. 


Challenging the status quo 


With the rights of 65 million girls unmet and 


necessary resources to provide edu- The trade-off 


cation for all children. They also have 
an obligation to dismantle obstacles 

and barriers that diminish opportuni- 

ties or prevent citizens from realizing 
their right to education. 


the Millennium Development Goals in peril, 
change is clearly needed. But it is needed at 


many levels and will not be achieved through 


enrolment drives alone. To successfully 
remove the barriers that prevent girls from 
accessing an education, and succeeding 
in and completing school, societies will 
inevitably have to deal with factors that are 


fundamental to the quality of life of the whole 
community. Girls’ education is so inextricably 


linked with the other facets of human devel- 
opment that to make it a priority is to also 
make change on a range of other fronts, 
from the health and status of women to 
early childhood care, from nutrition, water 
and sanitation to community empowerment, 
from the reduction of child labour and other 
forms of exploitation to the peaceful resolu- 
tion of conflicts. 


Every day, Mr. Gutiérrez and his 
older children get up before sunrise 
to prepare meals. After all eight chil- 
dren are off to school, the widower 
heads out to farm the fields, his 


workload heavier for the time being, 


Their unique responsibility is to 
secure the total package of resources 
that would be needed to ensure 
every child their right. Such a pack- 
age typically includes: adequate 
national budgetary allocations to the 
education sector; priority allocation 
within the education budget to pro- 
vide basic education to all citizens; 
national expertise and experience to 
provide the necessary capacity for 
planning and implementing educa- 
tion as a human right; external finan- 
cial assistance where necessary, 

in the form of grants and loans to 
bridge the funding gap in education 
until economic growth can sustain 

a self-financed system; ongoing 
technical expertise and experiential 
knowledge that will accompany 
them through the difficult task of 
facilitating education as a human 
right. 


factor of eight. 


his family’s future expanded by a 
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2. Embrace a human rights-based, multi- 
sectoral approach to development (see 
Annex B, page 91), in order to redress 
the multiple discriminatory situations that 
deny children their right to quality primary 
education. 


A concerted global push is now needed to meet 
the Millennium Development Goals and the 
education goals of Dakar — as well as to realize 
the vision of the Special Session on Children to 
create a world fit for children. The effort is 
morally imperative; it must also be practical 


and it must be catalytic. 
By using a human rights model and a multi- 


sectoral approach to ensuring that all girls 
are educated, the world will necessarily have 
to address underlying inequities and gender 


It is within this context that UNICEF’s long- 
standing commitment to girls’ education has 
assumed greater urgency and why we now call 


on all those concerned with human rights and discrimination. The results of such a global 
the Millennium Development Goals to: initiative will cover a broad landscape. It will 
create by 2005 a vanguard generation of chil- 

1. Accelerate actions in countries that display dren who are living a lesson in equality. It will 
specific and flagrant gender discrimination mean that schools, curricula and teachers 
against girls and boys, especially in those are changing to become truly child-friendly, 
where either group is significantly at risk thereby offering a better education to all chil- 
of being left out of school. dren equally. It will mean that all countries 


FIGURE 2 TRENDS IN GENDER DISPARITIES IN PRIMARY EDUCATION (1990 — 1999) 
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have acknowledged that education is an study after study, the social value of providing 


urgent priority and that developing countries girls with an education. 

have shifted their resources to attract and 

retain girls and boys in school. It will mean Millions of children depend on our actions. 

that donor countries have lived up to their Having 65 million more girls in school, along- 

pledges to support development. It will be a side millions of boys — each learning, growing 

powerful global expression of commitment and thriving — will put new life into develop- 

to children’s rights. ment and help create the healthier, fairer and 
more democratic world we have been striving 

The multiple global efforts to ensure the right towards for decades. 


of every girl and boy to an education — includ- 
ing the Education For All movement, the United 
Nations Girls’ Education Initiative, the World 
Bank’s Fast-Track Initiative and the Global 
Movement for Children — must step up their 
work. The international community has com- 
mitted itself, time and again, to fulfilling the 
education rights of girls as well as boys. The 
research community has demonstrated, in 
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Millennium Development Goals 


Two goals — achieve universal primary 
education and promote gender 
equality and empower women — are 
critical to eradicating extreme poverty 
and hunger. Every year of schooling 
completed by girls is a step towards 
eliminating poverty. 


Primary school achievement 
Percentage of children 

entering primary school 

who reach grade 5 

Survey data 1995-2001 

Selected countries 
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——————————————— 
Secondary education 
for girls 


Females as percentage of males 
in secondary schools 
1995-2000 
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Breastfeeding 


Percentage of children 
under 6 months of age 
exclusively breastfed 
1995-2002 

Selected countries 
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Poverty 

Countries where more 
than 50% of people 

live on less than $1 a day 
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Sierra Leone 


ERADICATE EXTREME 
POVERTY AND HUNGER 


Malnourishment 


Countries where 

more than 30% of children > 
under five years are 
moderately or severely 


underweight 
1995-2000 


This map does not reflect a position by 
UNICEF on the legal status of any country 
or territory or the delimitation of any 
frontiers. Dotted line represents 
approximately the Line of Control in 
Jammu and Kashmir agreed upon by India | 
and Pakistan. The final status of Jammu 
and Kashmir has not yet been agreed 
upon by the parties. 
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Education is everybody’s human right. This 
simple fact is at the core of UNICEF’s commit- 
ment to girls’ education. It means that no girl, 
however poor, however desperate her country’s 
situation, is to be excluded from school. There 
is no acceptable excuse for denying her the 
opportunities to develop to her fullest potential. 


Education saves and improves the lives of girls 
and women. It allows women greater control 
of their lives and provides them with skills to 
contribute to their societies. It enables them to 
make decisions for themselves and to influence 
their families. It is this power that produces all 
the other developmental and social benefits. 
Women’s participation and influence in govern- 
ments, families, communities, the economy 
and the provision of services is a common 
good. It leads to more equitable development, 
stronger families, better services, better child 
health. (See Panel on the ‘karate girls’ of Bihar, 
India, page 25.) 


In addition to its benefits for girls and women, 
education is a uniquely positive force with a 
wide-ranging impact on society and human 
development. Debates continue about whether 
primary, secondary or tertiary education should 
be the priority when considering funding for 
education. But such debates distract from the 
essential issue for young girls: their right to a 
basic education. If they miss out on this, they 
inevitably miss out on secondary education 
and all the good that goes with it. 


Among the many long-term benefits of educat- 
ing girls are: 


Enhanced economic development. Decades 
of research provide substantial evidence of 
the link between the expansion of basic 
education and economic development — and 
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girls’ education has an even More positive 


ffect. Regions that invested over the long 
n such as South-East 


eC 
term in girls’ educatio 
Asia and, at least until the 1980s debt crisis, 
Latin America, have tended to show higher 
levels of economic development. As the pri- 
mary enrolment rate for girls increases, SO 
too does gross domestic product per capita.® 


Countries that fail to raise the education level 


of women to the same as that of men 
increase the cost of their development 
efforts and pay for the failure with slower 
growth and reduced income.’ At the same 
time, economic development, and hence 
higher income per family, can help in con- 
vincing reluctant parents to forgo the quick 
economic benefit of their daughters’ work, 
and instead send them to school, producing 
long-term benefits for a country’s economy. 


Education for the next generation. |f edu 


cated girls become mothers they are much 
more likely to send their children to school, 
thereby passing on and multiplying benefits 
both for themselves and society in a positive, 
intergenerational effect. One of the clearest 
findings from a recent UNICEF analysis of 
household data from 55 countries and 2 
Indian states is that children of educated 
women are much more likely to go to school, 
and the more schooling the women have 
received, the more probable it is that their 
children will also benefit from education. "° 
This recent study backs up research that traces 
the way in which literacy and language skills 
gained by girls at school not only result in 
improved health outcomes for themselves 
and their children but also eventually for 


their grandchildren as well."' 
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® The multiplier effect. Education has an 
impact on areas beyond learning, extending 


a positive influence into most aspects of a 
child's life. For example, children who go to ® Healthier families. One benefit to society 


school are more likely to learn what they 
need to stay healthy, including how to pro- 
tect themselves against diseases. Education 
for girls, who are more vulnerable than 
boys to HIV, offers the needed protection 
for those at risk. These benefits cross gen- 
erations as women with the knowledge of 
how to guard against HIV/AIDS are also 
more likely to send their children to school." 
In addition, an education means that 
children are less likely to be trafficked or 
exploited as labourers, and less vulnerable 
to abuse and violence; and since girls are 
more likely to suffer these assaults, educa- 
tion is especially important to their protec- 


PANEL 3 


Egypt: Dreams realized 


Awatif Morsy will never forget the 
day she heard that a new school 
would be opened in her village. 


“Someone came to the house ask- 
ing for the names of the children 
who weren't attending class,” she 
recalls. “My mother gave them 
my name. | was so thrilled.” 


Like most eight-year-olds in Beni 
Shara’an village, Awatif’s life until that 
day was divided between back-breaking 
work in the nearby wheat fields and 
confinement at home. To girls like her, 
the new school — a single classroom 
on the ground floor of a converted 
house — was a dream come true. 


“\We would go and watch the 
facilitators decorating the room. 
Everything was bright and colourful. 
There were games and pictures, 
things I'd never seen before.” 


world." 


Not everyone in the village was so 
enthusiastic, at least initially. Some 
farmers complained that the school 
would deprive them of the cheap labour 
the children provided. Even Awatif’s 
own stepfather was unconvinced. 


"\What does a girl need to study 
for?” he would ask..- 


Happily, that was not the view of 
Farouk Abdel Naim, the elderly mer- 
chant who was persuaded to donate 
the premises for the school to use. 
“I've come to believe that a girl's 
education is more important even 
than a boy's,” says Mr. Abdel Naim. 
“A man can always make something 
out of his circumstances but a girl 
can't. She needs to be educated in 
order to get on in life.” 


Eight years on, it’s hard to find any- 
one in Beni Shara’an who doesn't 


tion and carries its influence beyond the 
classroom. (See Chapter 4.) 


of educating girls is a greater balance 
between family size and family resources. 
When a society ensures that mothers are 
educated, children will be healthier and 
fewer will die. Children of more educated 
women tend to be better nourished and 
get sick less often. The effect of a 
mother’s education on her child’s health 
and nutrition is so significant that each 
extra year of maternal education reduces 
the rate of mortality for children under 
the age of 5 by between 5 per cent and 
10 per cent, according to a review of 7 
extensive evidence from the developing 


¥ 


share that opinion. The school — now 
expanded into three classrooms -— is 
today seen as a wise investment 
from which the community is reap- 
ing tangible rewards. 


Take the example of shopkeeper 
Ahmed Abdel Jaber. Himself illiter- 
ate, he sent his daughter, Rawia, to 
the school as soon as it opened. 


“Until Rawia went to school, my 
store accounts were in a complete 
mess,” he recalls. “But before long, 
she was taking care of all the books 
for me, as well as helping her elder 
sister to read and write.” 


In a village where illiteracy is an 
inescapable fact of life, there’s no 
shortage of stories about how a 
daughter's education |s making 
important differences to the quality 
of people's lives and businesses. 
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© Fewer maternal deaths. Women who have 


been to school are less likely to die during 
childbirth. The effect of schooling in reduc- 
ing the number of births means that for 
every 1,000 women every additional year of 
education will prevent 2 maternal deaths."4 
Research has shown that maternal mortality 
is also reduced by better knowledge about 
health-care practices, use of health services 
during pregnancy and birth, improved nutri- 
tion and increasing the spacing between 
births: all factors that are fostered by being 


girls’ education are clear, it has yet to become 
a priority for development investments. The 
reasons for this are complex and bring into 
question not just education policy but the his- 
torically dominant approaches to development 
that prioritize economic considerations and 


ignore human rights. 


Growth models. Many of the early ideas about 
development were rooted in the belief that 

economic growth, measured by gross domestic 
product, was paramount. It was assumed that as 
the total value of goods produced and services 


an educated woman.!° 


The development gap 


Although the international community has 
committed itself.to girls’ education as a human 
rights issue and the benefits of investing in 


How the instructions on a doctor's 
prescription or on a sack of fertilizer 
suddenly seemed clear. How educa- 
tional programmes on television 
began to make sense. And — more 
important still — how the example 
set by the children encouraged many 
older people to begin taking literacy 
classes themselves. 


It wouldn't be an exaggeration to say 
that through the achievement of these 
children, the eyes of a remote commu- 
nity have been opened onto the world. 


While the drive to get more Egyptian 
girls into school was producing bene- 
fits in places like Beni Shara’an, it 
wasn't long before the impetus was 
being felt nationally. In 2000, Egypt 
unveiled a Girls’ Education Initiative, 
within months of the global version 
launched by United Nations 
Secretary-General Kofi A. Annan 

in Dakar, Senegal. 


The Egyptian initiative was built on 
the success UNICEF and the coun- 
try’s Government had achieved since 
the early 1990s with the establish- 
ment of some 200 community 


provided by any country within one year 
expanded, poverty and inequality would be 
automatically, almost magically, reduced. 


schools and 3,500 one-classroom 
schools. The aim was to take this 
‘girl-friendly’ model and project it into 
seven rural governorates identified 
as showing the greatest resistance 
to girls’ education. 


The follow-up was as swift as it was 
decisive. A series of high-level meet- 
ings chaired by the First Lady, H. E. 
Mrs. Suzanne Mubarak, set girls’ 
education as Egypt's top develop- 
ment priority for the next five years. 
Coupled with that pledge was a com- 
mitment to end the gender gap by 
the year 2007 and in the process 
reach half a million out-of-school girls. 


A national task force was established, 
involving more than a dozen 
government ministries along with 
non-governmental organizations and 
UN agencies. The broad strategy 
was to ensure that the approach to 
girls’ education was an integrated one, 
involving a number of sectors and 
building solid partnerships between 
government and civil society. 


Through a consultative process, 
local task forces emerged in each 
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The fruits of economic growth, it was assumed, 
would fall into the laps of all, whether rich or 
poor, male or female. 


of the seven targeted governorates. 
These were voluntary groups made 
up of community members, parents, 
girls both in and out of school, 
non-governmental organizations and 
some government officials whose 
participation was meant to guarantee 
that the schools truly belonged to 
the communities they would serve. 


Overseeing the entire process 

has been the National Council for 
Childhood and Motherhood, under its 
Secretary-General, Moushira Khattab, 
and supported by seven organiza- 
tions of the UN system.* The 
Council has championed a participa- 
tory planning process and is now 
coordinating the implementation 

of girl-friendly schools. In all, 3,000 
such schools are to be established 

in 2003. The foundation stone for the 
first girl-friendly classroom was laid 
by Mrs. Mubarak in May 2003. 


According to UNICEF Education 
Officer, Dr. Malak Zaalouk, a key 
priority has been to ensure that, 

to the communities they serve, the 
schools represent more than just an 
educational Opportunity. 


EE —————————— ee 


This view of growth as central to development 
in a country’s productivity was refined and 
redefined frequently as many years of dismal 
experience in developing countries proved the 
model's inadequacy. Growth remained limited 
in all but a few developing countries and no 
consistent evidence emerged to show that this 
type of growth alone would reduce poverty or 
inequality. 


The economics of development at this point 
were also gender blind. There was no attempt 
to consider if or how the status of women rela- 
tive to men affected their participation in eco- 
nomic development. It also ignored areas of 
the so-called ‘unpaid care’ economy, i.e., 
domestic, nursing and other nurturing work 
largely undertaken by women on whom the 
‘productive’ sector of the economy depended. 


“Poverty alleviation is the bigger issue, ” 
says Dr. Zaalouk. “For example, school 
meals are being provided with support 
from the World Food Programme 
and the Ministry of Agriculture. Then 
there's sanitation and health care, 
plus a strong element of community 
participation built into each school. 
The overall aim is to make people in 
some of Egypt’s most deprived areas 
feel they have a real stake in the 
schools’ success.” 


Now an outstanding pupil at the local 
secondary school (not to mention a 
promising writer of short stories), 
Awatif is looking ahead to university, 
and beyond. “Many of the people 
here in Beni Shara’an want me to 
become a doctor,” she says. “| 
myself want to be a teacher, so 

that | can pass on some of what 

I've learned to other children.” 


There was also little awareness that any bene- 
fits accruing to a household may be distributed 
unequally due to the established power rela- 
tions between men and women. 


In the 1980s, as growth models faltered, the 
World Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund spearheaded the implementation of struc- 
tural adjustment programmes aimed at reduc- 
ing public expenditure and giving more scope 
for prices and incentives to find their own level 
in the marketplace. Adjustment often entailed 
cuts in spending on education, health and food 
subsidies that disproportionately hurt the poor. 
These cuts hit poor women particularly hard 
since they had to step up their workload both 
inside and outside the home so that their 
families could cope.'® Adjustment also failed 
even on its own terms, resulting in next-to-no 


The schools 
represent more than 
just an educational 


opportunity. 


That's already happening. Awatif has 


become a role model for other girls 


Over the years, international recogni- 
tion for the work done in Egypt has 
grown — a process in which Awatif 
Morsy has played her own part. In 
2001, Awatif was one of three child 
representatives sent by Egypt to 
Kampala, Uganda to attend a major 
preparatory meeting for the UN 
Special Session on Children. 


just like her.” 


She still remembers the excitement 
of her first trip abroad, and the sense 
of responsibility that came with lead- 
ing one of the conference sessions. 
“If | hadn't gone to school, |’d never 
have had that chance,” she says 
excitedly. 


in the village. Eleven-year-old Faten 
is one: “| read all Awatif’s stories, ” 
she says. “One day, | want to be 


*International Labour Organization, United Nations 
Development Programme, United Nations 
Development Fund for Women, UNESCO, 
United Nations Population Fund, World Bank, 
and UNICEF. 
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economic growth. As Figure 3 shows, per 
capita growth in developing countries plum- 
meted even as adjustment lending by the Bank 
and the Fund soared. A Bank study in 2000 
concluded: Growth of per capita income for a 
typical developing country during the 1980s 
and 1990s was zero." 


By the 1990s, the assumption that economic 
growth alone would deliver human development 
was recognized as flawed. The opposite seems 
to be true: human development can foster 
economic growth.’ A UNICEF study of 49 
nations shows that the countries that achieved 
the highest average annual growth between 
1990 and 2000 were those that had a baseline 
in 1980 of low child mortality and low income 
poverty; while the economies that actually 
shrank in that decade were those that all 
started in 1980 with high child mortality, high 
income poverty or both. (See Figure 4: Human 
development and economic growth)'? 


There is now a more general acceptance that 
development, if it is to be meaningful, has to 
transcend economics. There is also more wide- 
spread understanding — particularly since the 
Platform for Action at the Fourth World 
Conference on Women in Beijing in 1995 — 
that a gender perspective on the economics 

of development is essential, and that poverty 
cannot be reduced in any sustainable manner 
without promoting women’s empowerment.2° 


Models of universal education. Education policy 
has followed a slow path to the realization that 
girls’ schooling is fundamental to a country’s suc- 
cess in achieving education for all. In the early 
years of the development movement, when 
many countries were newly independent, there 
was general enthusiasm for education as a vital 
factor in a nation’s advancement. But the task of 
educating all children was huge. In 1960, fewer 
than half of the developing world’s children aged 
6 to 11 were enrolled in primary school, and in 
sub-Saharan Africa only 1 child in 20 attended 
secondary school. And by 1980, despite some 
success (overall primary enrolment had doubled 
in Asia and Latin America, and tripled in Africa2') 


FIGURE 3 IMF/WORLD BANK LOANS 
VERSUS GROWTH 
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millions of children were still out of school, the 
majority of them girls. Rapid population growth 
consistently frustrated progress, staying ahead of 
the increase in the numbers in school. 


In the 1980s, structural adjustment made things 
worse. A study of the sub-Saharan countries 
that underwent adjustment between 1980 and 
1993 indicates that the average reduction in 
real per capita spending was 14 per cent during 
the adjustment period.22 Of the 15 countries in 
this group, 12 had a decline in per capita 
spending on education. 


In 1990, the World Conference on Education 
For All held in Jomtien, Thailand recognized the 
chronic neglect of children’s right to education 
in the poorest countries, especially the neglect 
of the rights of girls which, under structural 
adjustment in the 1980s, was exacerbated 
rather than mitigated by international interven- 
tion and concern. This landmark gathering took 
a major step towards refocusing the world’s 
attention, making high-quality primary educa- 
tion the cornerstone of its renewed drive to put 
all children in school. It served to re-establish 
education at the heart of development. 


Models for girls’ education. The Jomtien 
Conference, and the Education For All move- 
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ment that was born of it, recognized the impor- 
tance of closing the gender gap and of taking 
special measures to enable girls to go to school 
and to stay there. In the laudable drive towards 
education for all, it was assumed that the gen- 
der gap would be automatically reduced. In 
reality, this was not necessarily the case. 


The greater attention paid to girls’ education 
throughout the 1990s can be attributed to the 
intersection of two key movements based on 
human rights: the child rights movement that 
gathered steady momentum in the wake of the 
adoption of the Convention on the Rights of 
the Child in 1989, and the women’s movement, 
which culminated in the Platform for Action at 
the 1995 Fourth World Conference on Women 
in Beijing, a platform specifically addressed to 
the needs and rights of girls. 


In this sense it has taken until the 21st century 
for girls’ education to receive its due primacy. 


FIGURE 4 HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 
AND ECONOMIC GROWTH BY LEVEL 
OF INCOME-POVERTY 
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The academic evidence and programmatic proof 
of its efficacy had been there for many years, 
certainly since the late 1980s and early 1990s. 
But it was only in 2000, at the UN Millennium 
Summit and the World Education Forum in 
Dakar, that the push for girls’ education moved 
from the education sector to centre stage. 


Resistance 


Beyond these broad international trends are 
other factors that have stopped girls’ education 
from garnering the attention it deserves. Local 
beliefs, cultural practices and attitudes to gen- 
der roles, such as whether education improves 
or reduces a girl’s chance of marriage, can 
undoubtedly hold girls back from school.?° 
Cultural resistance is not always consistent in 
all countries and may vary in specific parts of 
a country or with specific population groups. 
What's more, expectations about gender roles 
differ at different stages of the life cycle, as in 
many Latin American and Caribbean countries, 
where there are marked differences between 
the early years of primary school and late 
adolescence. 


But parents’ objections to their daughters going 
to school are more likely to be on the grounds 
of safety or economics than out of a belief that 
girls should not be educated. They may feel that 
a school is unsafe, or that the journey to school 
is perilous or too long, putting girls at risk of 
sexual assault or other forms of violence. Too 
often their feelings are right on target. 


Alternatively, they may believe that sacrificing a 
daughter’s work at home or in the fields would 
jeopardize family income and survival. For poor 
families, bearing the opportunity cost of send- 
ing a girl to school may not seem economically 
justifiable in the short term. This is especially 
the case in societies that have not embraced 
the idea that women have the right to paid 
employment or where jobs for educated women 
are scarce. Decisions about whether to send 
daughters to school are often taken on the 
basis of analysing the costs and benefits to 

the whole family.”4 
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in these cases the problem Is often more on the 


supply side — the availability of safe, accessible 
and girl-friendly schools; employment possibilities 
for women; educational information for parents — 
than with any lack of demand for education 
from families. The proportion of parents who 
would stand against their daughters being edu- 
cated, once the benefits had been convincingly 
explained and the physical or economic barriers 
at the local or family level had been overcome, 
would be small indeed. In Sierra Leone, for 
example, in areas where communities have 
been trained to work together on issues of 
common concern, parents, including very poor 
ones, now send their daughters to school.” 
When the Kenyan Government announced in 
2003 that education fees were abolished, the 
schools were flooded with 1.3 million children 
and adolescents who had previously been 


c : S ff 
excluded. Of these, nearly half were girls. (See 


Panel on Kenya and school fees, page 35.) 


The sense that the primary problem is not with 
the lack of demand for education from children 
and their parents is reinforced by opinion sur- 
veys from around the world. According to a 
recent global survey by the Pew Research 
Center, 6 in 10 respondents in Latin America 
and more than one half of Africans see poor 
schools as a “top national concern.”*° When 
the polling organization Gallup International 
interviewed more than 50,000 people in 60 
countries, 86 per cent of those surveyed 
rejected the suggestion that education was 
more important for boys than girls.?” In the 
same vein, a recent World Bank comparative 
study of 23 countries carried moving testi- 
monies from parents in poor families strug- 


gling with the decision as to whether to invest 
in their children’s education — and from others 


already making heartbreaking sacrifices in 
order to do so.?8 


An extensive UNICEF survey of children and 
adolescents in East Asia and the Pacific asked 
those not attending school for their reasons. 
Only 19 per cent responded that they did not 
want to go to school or did not like school. 
Some 22 per cent had stopped school so they 
could work. While 43 per cent reported being 
out of school due to lack of money, 22 per cent 
cited the necessity of helping at home and 4 per 


from adults and children worldwide from 2001 
to 2002, was “Educate every child.” 


Given this demand from the grass roots, the 
main ‘cultural resistance’ may be the reluc- 
tance of national and international policy 
makers to make education a priority and to 
implement measures that have been shown 
to work on the ground. The special situation 
of girls and women has traditionally been 
‘invisible’ to predominantly male policy 
makers and girls’ education as an issue is only 
now being brought into the light. In some 
powerful quarters there will still be overt dis- 


cent said there was simply no school available.?9 


Furthermore, by far the most popular priority 
in the Say Yes for Children campaign, which 
amassed nearly 95 million votes of support 


PANEL 4 


crimination and determined resistance to the 


idea of giving girls an equal chance. Many 


politicians, administrators or aid officials 
who pay lip service to the principles of gender 
equality remain uncomfortable with pro- 


The ‘karate girls’ of Bihar, India 


The connection between karate and 
girls’ education in Bihar — one of 
India’s most challenging States in 
terms of human development indica- 
tors — is not immediately evident. 
But for 18-year-old Lalita Kumari the 
two have come together to change 
her life. It started while she was 
attending the local Jagjagi or 
‘Awakening’ centre; a day school for 
girls aged 9 to 15 and women from 
disadvantaged communities who 
have either not completed or never 
attended primary school. The centre 
offers lessons in basic literacy and 
numeracy six days a week for four 
hours a day. Learning materials are 
gender-sensitive and specially geared 
to local conditions and problems 
such as health, legal aid, women’s 
issues and the environment. 


One day Lalita was asked if she'd 
like to attend an eight-month course 


at the Mahila Shiksan Kendra, a resi- 
dential education centre for semi- 
literate women and adolescent girls. 
The centre offers basic education 
and life skills training, and the pos- 
sibility of continuing to secondary 
level. The course aims to be holistic, 
and emphasizes the need for a posi- 
tive self-image. Girls are trained to 
develop analytical skills to help them 
in personal and social situations. On 
completion of the course, the girls 
return: to their villages and record in 
a diary their experiences as they try 
to apply their new skills in their lives. 
The main purpose is to develop a 
pool of highly motivated rural 
women to assume leadership 

roles in their communities. 


Lalita jumped at the chance that was 
offered her but her father opposed 
her going on the grounds that girls 
should stay at home. He also 


strongly objected to the teaching 
of karate as part of the course; 
he thought this would spoil her 
name in society. 


Lalita hails from a caste traditionally 
looked down upon as ‘unclean’; so 
the women at Mahila Shiksan Kendra 
stressed the hygiene-education 
aspects of the course, presenting it 
as an opportunity to rid her family of 
any stigma. Her father was won over 
and Lalita eventually graduated in 
2001, having reached grade 5, 
though her aim is to complete 

her education up to grade 10. 


“| was doing nothing but cutting 
grass, fetching firewood, cleaning 
and cooking,” says Lalita of her life 
before the course. “Today | teach 
karate to batches of 40 girls in four 
Mahila Shiksan Kendra in Bihar and 
Jharkhand.” 
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grammes that have a specific gender focus, 
and passively fail to implement them. 


Any drive to get all girls into school has to be 
sensitive to the local context. It has to squarely 
face up to the realities of gender discrimina- 
tion, wherever it exists. ‘Traditional culture’ 

is often used as an excuse to explain why 
expected results in girls’ education have not 
been achieved.*° Increasingly, that excuse 
does not stand up to scrutiny. 


Poverty’s double edge for girls 


A recent report on the extent and depth of 
child poverty in the developing world?’ found 
there to be some 135 million children between 
7 and 18 years o!ld without any education at all, 
with girls 60 per cent more likely than boys (16 


per cent compared with 10 per cent) to be so 
‘educationally deprived’ (see Figure 5: Double 
jeopardy). Practically all children who are 
deprived of an education also suffer other 
deprivations. Thus, the stark disparity between 
genders relative to education translates into 
the probability that girls are more likely than 
boys to endure other manifestations of poverty, 
such as being deprived of food, safe drinking 
water, sanitation facilities, health, shelter or 
information. 


What’s more, although the gender disparity in 
education is apparent for both the poor and 
non-poor alike, it is significantly greater for 
children living in poverty (12 per cent of boys 
and 17 per cent of girls) than for those living 
above the poverty threshold (3 per cent of boys 
and 5 per cent of girls). Thus, girls are in dou- 


This sense of empowerment is 
fundamental to the success of the 
Mahila Samakhya (usually translated 
as ‘Education for Women's Equality’) 
programme, which since 1992 has 
been an integral part of the Bihar 
Education Project. When the project 
was launched Bihar had, at 23 per 
cent, the lowest female literacy rate 
in the country, a figure that has 
since risen to 34 per cent. Mahila 
Samakhya, which now covers 2,063 
villages in 10 districts of Bihar, recog- 
nizes the central role education can 
play in promoting equality for women. 
It aims to change not only women’s 
ideas about themselves, but also 
society's notions about their tra- 
ditional role. 


At the core of the Mahila Samakhya 
strategy in Bihar is the local women’s 
group. There are now over 2,000 of 
these with a total of more than 
50,000 members. Their activities 
might range from helping families 
meet their daily basic needs to seek- 
ing influence in the political sphere. 
Among the successes of these 
groups over the past decade have 
been an increased demand for liter- 


acy among adult women; greater 
recognition and visibility for women 
within their families and communi- 
ties; and the election of hundreds 
of women to the local government 
bodies, the Panchayati Raj. 


One of the prime concerns of the 
women’s groups is how to ensure 
educational opportunities for their 
children, especially their daughters, 
and the centres offer girls — almost 
all from disadvantaged groups offi- 
cially notified by the Indian govern- 
ment as ‘scheduled castes’ or 
‘scheduled tribes’ — a fast track not 
only to education but to empower- 
ment. Girls in these centres learn 
how to take decisions, assume lead- 
ership and develop collective strate- 
gies to change their own destinies. 
At some centres this involves learn- 
ing karate or some other sport as 
part of a holistic curriculum. 


Lalita describes her joy in teaching 
karate. “Initially the girls are nervous 


that they might break a leg so | reas- 


sure them that they will be safe. 
Gradually they get into the swing of 
things and they say that they want 
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to be strong like me. This makes 
me feel really happy.” 


Lalita’s four older brothers strongly 
oppose her teaching karate and think 
it is high time she got married. 
Thankfully, her father is today her 
biggest supporter and approves of 
the way she manages her life. She 
behaves, he says, far better than 
any of his other children. Lalita now 
even travels alone by bus between 
the four Mahila Shiksan Kendras 
where she teaches. 


“There have been instances on the 
bus where men have tried to push 
me out of my seat and even threat- 
ened me not knowing that | am a 
karate blue belt,” she says. “Karate 
has been useful in making sure | get 
my seat back!” 


ble jeopardy: because of their gender and 
because of their poverty. 


The alternative: A human rights, 
multisectoral model for development 


There is an alternative approach to development 
that will allow girls their right to education, 
meet the commitments of the international 
community and maximize the multiplier effects 
of investing in girls’ education — a human 
rights, multisectoral model. 


Human rights 


The successful efforts to have the United 
Nations adopt such an approach were led by 
UNICEF, whose work and mission are based 

on two fundamental human rights treaties: 
The Convention on the Rights of the Child and 
the Convention on the Elimination of All Forms 
of Discrimination against Women. Since 1996, 
UNICEF has been guided by the principles of 
these two treaties, linking the rights of children 
with the rights of women in all its programmes 
of cooperation. 


Within this context, it is understood that chil- 
dren’s rights cannot be realized nationally or 
globally without addressing discrimination in all 
its forms, especially the specific situation of girls 
and gender-based discrimination. And further, 
when the human rights principles of universality, 
equality, non-discrimination and participation 
are applied in economic approaches to develop- 
ment, the result is more equitable, democratic 
and sustainable growth for all. 


Multisectoral 


Many, some would say most, of the obstacles 
that keep girls from enjoying their right to 
complete their education are found far from the 
school room. In towns without access to water, 
in communities sieged by HIV/AIDS, and in fam- 
ilies caught in poverty’s grip, girls are often kept 
at home to fetch daily rations, care for siblings 
or serve as domestic workers. In the face of 
such challenging realities, no new curriculum, 


gender-sensitive lesson plan or culturally appro- 
priate textbooks will get them to school. 


Solutions must come from outside education's 
standard framework — from an approach that 
integrates planning and action across multiple 
sectors. For example, interventions in health 
and nutrition, although initially designed to 
improve a child’s chances of survival and 
sound development, will also contribute to 
better performance in school. Providing school 
meals will improve a child’s nutrition, and also 
provide an incentive for youngsters to enter 
and stay in school. Logically and inevitably, a 
multisectoral approach will yield the greatest 
results for girls’ education. 


Promise 


The Millennium Development Goals have set 
a seal on this more rights-based, multifaceted, 
human-centred vision of development. As one 
of their principal foundations, the Goals link 
progress on education, health, poverty relief 
and the environment with girls’ right to equal- 
ity in schooling. Now this new approach and 
these Goals hold promise for the lives of girls 
and the fate of nations. 


FIGURE 5 DOUBLE JEOPARDY 
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When school doors swing open for 
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Millennium Development Goals 


Gender equality in education and 
women's empowerment are critical to 


achieving universal primary education. 


When school doors swing open for 
girls, both boys and girls walk 
through. 
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What is the scale of the problem that remains 
to be tackled if the Millennium Development 
Goal for gender parity in education by 2005 
is to be met? 


The ultimate goal is that by 2015, all boys and 
girls alike should have access to, and complete, a 
good quality primary education. ‘All’ implies that 
girls and boys must be equally well provided for; 
but there is a separate Millennium Development 
Goal that makes this explicit: to eliminate by 
2005 all gender disparity in primary and sec- 
ondary education, and to achieve by 2015 full 
gender equality in education — including enrol- 
ment, completion and learning achievement. 


But these goals look dauntingly distant. Access 
to primary schooling is most usefully measured 
by net enrolment ratios. These increased dur- 
ing the 1990s in all regions and made for a 
world average of 81 per cent enrolment by 
2002. But the regional variation is enormous. 
While enrolment rates in Latin America and the 
Caribbean are close to those in industrialized 
countries, at 94 and 97 per cent respectively, 
South Asia lags much further behind at 74 

per cent, while sub-Saharan Africa languishes 
at a mere 59 per cent (see Figure 6: Primary net 
enrolment/attendance rates).°? 


Every year an increasing number of children 
have been accommodated within primary edu- 
cation, but available places are not sufficient 
to keep pace with the annual growth in the 
school-age population. As a result, the global 
number of children out of school stubbornly 
remains undiminished at 121 million — and the 
majority is still girls. 


This failure to reduce the overall number of 
children who do not attend school is worrying 
enough - especially bearing in mind the 
hazards, from exploitative child labour to 
HIV/AIDS, to which these out-of-school children 
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are disproportionately exposed — but the global 
figure hides an even more disturbing truth at 
the regional level. Sub-Saharan Africa, for 
example, accounts for a proportionately larger 
number of the world’s non-enrolled primary- 
school-aged children — 41 million in 1990 and 
45 million in 2002. 


Significantly, the mass of children out of school 
includes those who have dropped out early, 

as well as those who have never set foot in a 
classroom. The Millennium Development Goals 
specify that the world needs to ensure that 
children complete their primary schooling — 

it is not enough that they merely register 

and attend only for a year or two. 


A recent World Bank study indicates that the 
population-weighted rate of primary-school 


ping world rose from 


completion in the develo 
s.34 


73 per cent to 81 per cent during the 1990 
Again, the global figure masks great regional 
and gender variations. In sub-Saharan Africa 
the completion rate has improved over the 
decade but it is still barely over 50 per cent, 
and if it continues to increase only at the 
present rate, it will barely reach 60 per cent 
by 2015. In the Middle East and North Africa 
completion rates are generally higher, at 
around 74 per cent, but have remained stag- 
nant throughout the 1990s (see Figure 7: 
Primary-school-completion progress).°° 


In many cases, out-of-school girls are ‘invisible’; 
they are either not reported or underreported. 
Many countries suffer from a real information 
gap in which populations in hard-to-reach areas 
are often not accounted for. In addition, countries 


FIGURE 6 PRIMARY NET ENROLMENT/ATTENDANCE RATES (1996-2002) 
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Sub-Saharan Middle East 


South Asia East Asia 


and Pacific 


Latin America 
and 
Caribbean 


CEE/CIS 
and 
Baltic States 


and North 
Africa 


mostly report on averages and thus frequently 
conceal very serious gender disparities between 
internal regions, and economic and ethnic groups. 


The same study indicates that if the rate of 
progress in the 1990s extends to 2015, nearly 
one child in five will still fail to complete 
primary school.*® 


Girls drop out 


The gender gap in primary school enrolment 
certainly narrowed during the 1990s. The ratio 
of girls’ gross enrolment rate to boys’ in devel- 
oping countries increased from 0.86 to 0.92. 
Nearly two thirds of developing countries 
improved on girls’ enrolment over the decade, 
with the biggest improvements seen in Benin, 
Chad, the Gambia, Guinea, Mali, Mauritania, 


Morocco, Nepal, Pakistan and Sudan.?’ In 
Morocco, the proportion of girls’ enrolment in 
rural areas shot up from 44.6 per cent in 1997- 
1998 to 82.2 per cent in 2002-2003.%8 


Yet girls’ primary school completion rate still 
lags way behind boys’, at 76 per cent compared 
with 85 per cent. This yawning gender gap 
means that millions more girls than boys are 
dropping out each year.%9 As a result, the 
majority of the children not in school are 
girls.4° Again, the most worrying statistics 
come from sub-Saharan Africa, where the 
number of girls out of school rose from 20 mil- 
lion in 1990 to 24 million in 2002.*1 Eighty-three 
per cent of all girls out of school in the world 
live in sub-Saharan Africa, South Asia and East 
Asia and the Pacific.‘ The latest UNICEF global 
figures, which include both girls’ attendance 


FIGURE 7 PRIMARY-SCHOOL-COMPLETION PROGRESS, 1990-2015 
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and enrolment, show that 70 countries have 
rates of less than 85 per cent. This highlights 
the need for urgent, targeted action.” 


Most countries reduced the gender enrolment 
gap in secondary education during the 1990s. 
The countries with the smallest proportion of 
girls enrolling in secondary school are, with the 
exception of Bhutan, all in sub-Saharan Africa; 
in Burkina Faso, Burundi, Chad, Ethiopia, 
Guinea, Niger, Somalia and the United Republic 
of Tanzania the gross enrolment rate is under 10 
per cent.44 This region also has few female 
teachers — less than one in four in some coun- 
tries — though even here the proportion of 
female teachers is increasing. In two thirds of 
the Arab states women now make up at least 
half of teachers, while in Latin America and the 
Caribbean they account for 80 per cent of staff.*° 


In Bosnia and Herzegovina, as in other countries 


in the Central and Eastern European region and 
throughout Latin America and the Caribbean, 
issues related to girls’ education constitute a 


‘hidden crisis’. Since there are good attendance 


and enrolment rates among girls, their education 


is not seen as a concern, even though reports 
on the increasing number of girls who drop out 
of school, especially in rural areas, are an indi- 
cation that a serious problem exists. In the past 
decade, enrolment rates in some countries in 
the Central and Eastern European region have 
decreased considerably at all levels from pre- 
primary to secondary (see Figure 8: Female 
participation in secondary education). Moreover, 
parity in enrolment does not equate to parity in 
education, which also includes completion and 


learning achievement. In many cases, countries 
might show no enrolment gap between boys 
and girls but a serious gap in learning achieve- 
ments, reflecting a difference in the quality of 
education received by girls and boys. 


In Serbia and Montenegro, although general 
statistics are not alarming, data show that girls 
who are discriminated against due to poverty, 
developmental disorders or ethnic background 
(like the Roma) suffer a double disadvantage 
when it comes to access to education. Their 
drop-out rate is reported to be up to 80 per cent 
higher than that of boys. 


In Azerbaijan, a survey conducted in 2002 
revealed a gender gap in learning achievement 
in terms of literacy, numeracy and life skills 
among children leaving primary school. While 
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all of the boys passed the literacy test, only 52 
per cent of the girls passed. All boys passed 
the numeracy exam, while only 52 per cent of 
girls were successful. All boys were successful 
in a life skills test, while only 72 per cent of 
girls passed. Clearly, participation in education 
itself is not necessarily an empowering activity. 
Stereotypes can actually be reinforced by 
participating in a system where traditional 
gender roles are being taught, lowering girls’ 
sense of their own potential and their learning 
achievement. 


Even when girls’ enrolment and completion 
rates are higher than those of boys’, girls may 
not advance beyond primary and secondary 
education, women are not found in leadership 
roles, and qualified women too often still earn 
less than men. The challenge for the countries 


Goodbye to school fees 


The Standard One classroom at 
Ayany Primary School in Kibera, 
Kenya, is a hive of activity. Excited 
pupils sit on the brightly carpeted 
floor. Some are writing on the chalk- 
board on the wall, while others are 
busy with their books. Among them 
is 10-year-old Silvia Akinyi, demon- 
strating her newly acquired skills on 
the board. 


Not long ago, Silvia did not attend 
school. She was not alone. Where 
there is a price attached to education, 
the most vulnerable — the destitute, 
children orphaned by AIDS, girls — 
are left out of the classroom. School 
fees, together with hidden costs, such 
as charges for textbooks, uniforms 
and examinations, and opportunity 
costs associated with household 
responsibilities, such as caring for 
sick parents, continue to keep poor 
farnilies throughout much of the 


developing world from sending their 
children to school. 


In Kibera, the biggest slum in Nairobi, 


parents had been unable to enrol 
their children because many simply 
could not afford to. With an average 
income of about $27 a month — a 
sum that must cover rent and food, 
water and health care — they found it 
hard to find money for their chil- 
dren's schooling. Silvia’s father, who 
works at small jobs, could not raise 
the $133 to enrol her in school, let 
alone the $27 for a school uniform. 


“My parents used to quarrel with 
me whenever | asked them to 
take me to school,” recalls Silvia. 
“They would tell me school was 
for the rich and not for poor people 
like us.” 


School fees are a particularly 
pressing issue in sub-Saharan Africa, 
where the rapidly rising number of 
children orphaned by AIDS is 
affected not only by poverty but 
also by the burdens of stigma and 
discrimination that are attached to 
the disease. 


Enrolment pre fee abolition Enrolment post fee abolition 


Kenya 5.9m 
Malawi = 1.9m 
Tanzania 1.4m 
Uganda 2.5m (1997) 


7.2m (increase of 22% or 
1.3m in first week of 2003) 


3m 
3m 
6.5m (2000) 
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PARTICIPATION IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Yet, even in the face of these barriers, 
girls and boys will come to school 
when fees are removed. This cer- 
tainly has been the case in Kenya. 
Since January 2003, more than 1.3 
million children entered school! for 
the first time under its free primary 
education policy. This has pushed the 
national primary school enrolment 
from 5.9 million to 7.2 million pupils 
Similar experiences were reported 

in Malawi, Uganda and the United 
Republic of Tanzania. 


The challenges that ensue 


The jump in enrolment in Kenya has 
come with challenges. The Ayany 
school has witnessed an increase in 
enrolment over 100 per cent and, 
like many others throughout the 
country, found itself with too few 
desks, not enough stationery and 
little equipment. Classrooms built 
for 35 pupils were now crowded 
with more than 70. 


In response, the Child-Friendly 
Primary School Initiative, a joint 
project of UNICEF and the Kenyan 
Ministry of Education begun in 2002, 


sought to improve school quality. 
The goal was to have children who 
entered school stay until they 
acquired basic primary-level 
competencies 


The World Bank, UK Department for 
International Development and 
UNICEF provided textbooks. Other 
educational materials and recre- 
ational equipment were supplied. 
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This enabled those teachers who 
were trained in 2002 to convert basic 
Standard One classrooms into stimu- 
lating learning environments. 


“The stimulating class is really excit- 
ing for both the children and the 
teachers,” says Mary Macharia, an 
Ayany Primary School teacher. “We 
have so far witnessed fewer drop- 


Out rates as parents enrol more of 
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that have achieved gender parity is to identify 
ways to expand the family and societal perception 
and expectations of girls’ capacity (see Figure 9: 
Children’s opinions on gender and education) - 
such as a push for greater participation in 
tertiary education and more leadership roles. 
These countries are ready for the societal trans- 
formation to help them make the leap and to 
further advance girls’ participation in society. 


Funding shortfall 


None of the world’s wealthier countries devel- 
oped without making a significant investment 
in education. For example, Japan’s emergence 
as a major economic power in the first half of 
the 20th century is attributed by many to the 

emphasis it placed on education and literacy. 

Between 1906 and 1911, education consumed 


as much as 43 per cent of Japanese town and 
village budgets.*® More recently, the spectacu- 
lar economic growth and poverty reduction 
seen in many East Asian countries in the last 
quarter of the 20th century has been attributed 
in good part to sustained investment in educa- 
tion.*” (See Figure 10: Government expenditure 
on education.) 


If the spirit of the Millennium Declaration and the 
targets of the Millennium Development Goals 
are to be met - and the education goals are only 
one part of the picture — it is clear that govern- 
ments in developing countries will have to bear 
the lion’s share of the responsibility. Many are 
already investing more in human development 
than ever before, but across the board there has 
not been the major shift of resources into edu- 
cation that is required. Only eight developing 


their children into the friendlier, 
stimulating classes.” 


In 2002, UNICEF supported the 
training of some 1,000 teachers and 
trained about 5,000 more in the first 
half of 2003. Child-friendly class- 
rooms are already established in 

70 communities in 9 districts in 
Kenya. If its global appeal for an 
additional $4.5 million is successful, 
UNICEF will support the introduction 
of child-friendly classrooms in 
another 26 districts in 2003. 


“Many of the children have bene- 
fited from the recent money UNICEF 
gave for books, desks and chalk, ” 
says Ms. Elsheba Kanyeri, Ayany 
School's headteacher. “At least for 
now we cannot lose children 
because when we [used to] send 
them home to get exercise books, 
they never came back.” 


Celestina Adongo, at age 15, is in 
class four. She should already be in 
high school but poverty and her sta- 
tus as an orphan kept her behind. 
Only when free primary education 
was announced did she see hope on 


the horizon. However, she feared her 
dream would be unfulfilled because 
her guardians could not afford the 
exercise books and writing equip- 
ment she needed. 


“| thought something bad was going 
to happen, and | would be sent away 
for lack of books,” Celestina remem- 
bers. She says her prayers were 
answered when she received basic 
education supplies. 


Kenya's introduction of free primary 
school is rekindling hope and turning 
lives around — not only for Celestina, 
but for all its children. 


“| thought something 
bad was going to 
happen, and I would 
be sent away for 


lack of books.” 
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countries in the period 1999 to 2000 committed 
more than a fifth of their government spending 
to education: Céte d'Ivoire (40.8 per cent), 

Togo (26.2 per cent), Malaysia (25.2 per cent), 
Azerbaijan (24.4 per cent), Comoros (23.5 per cent), 
Mexico (22.6 per cent), Saint Lucia (21.3 per cent) 
and Peru (21.1 per cent).*® 


It is also true that despite some significant 
exceptions (see Panel: African countries move 
closer to education goals, page 53), industrial- 
ized countries and international financial insti- 
tutions have so far substantially failed to meet 
their part of the bargain. In 1990, both at the 
Jomtien Conference and the World Summit for 
Children, donor countries promised extra funds 
for education. In 1996, they made an additional 
commitment to ensure universal primary edu- 
cation by the year 2015.49 


Instead, total aid flows to developing countries 
actually declined during the 1990s, from a peak 
of $60.6 billion in 1991 to $49.6 billion in 2000, 
a reduction of 18 per cent. No one could doubt 
that the greatest need in this period lay in sub- 
Saharan Africa, yet total development assis- 
tance to the region shrank by 14 per cent in real 
terms between 1990 and 2000, at the same time 
that aid to the East Asian region grew.°° 


Bilateral funding for education has plummeted 
even further, with a general decline through the 
decade followed by a dramatic cut in 2000 that 
left aid at $3.5 billion — a full 30 per cent lower 
than in 1990. World Bank International 
Development Association loans to education, 
which averaged $0.9 billion per year from 1990 
to 1996, averaged only $0.6 billion between 
1997 and 2001,°' a cut of 33 per cent. 


FIGURE 9 CHILDREN’S OPINIONS ON GENDER AND EDUCATION 
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The Fast-Track Initiative: A shared 
vision for girls and boys 


— World Bank Education Department 


Launched in 2002, the Education For 
All Fast-Track Initiative is a global 
partnership of donors and developing 
countries with the objective of accel- 
erating the progress of low-income 
countries towards the Millennium 
Development Goal of universal pri- 
mary education. Led by the World 
Bank and supported by most bilateral 
donors and key multilateral organiza- 
tions, including UNESCO and UNICEF, 
as well as the regional development 
banks, the Fast-Track Initiative is a 
compact between donors — who are 
to provide additional policy, data, 
capacity-building, and financial sup- 
port — and countries — who are to 
implement sound policies and accept 
clear accountability for results. 


The Fast-Track Initiative aims to 
help countries achieve three key 
Education For All outcomes: 1) uni- 
versal primary completion by 2015, 
2) a net intake into first grade of 100 
per cent of girls and boys by 2010, 
and 3) improved student learning 
outcomes. In addition, the Initiative 
aims to improve efficiency in the 
way resources are used in primary 
education service delivery, system 
expansion, system financing and 
spending for primary education. (See 
Box 3 on the Indicative Framework.) 


An initial 18 countries — including 11 
in Africa — were invited to join the 
initiative. Each had a Poverty Reduc- 
tion Strategy Paper in place and an 


education sector plan agreed with 
donors. Five other high-population 
countries that do not yet have 
poverty reduction strategy papers in 
place were invited to receive inten- 
sified support to strengthen policies 
and capacity with the goal of meeting 
the Initiative’s conditions for 
expanded financing. 


In November 2002, Initiative donors 
pledged over $200 million in addi- 
tional support for primary education 
for the period 2003-2005 in the first 
seven Fast-Track Initiative countries - 
Burkina Faso, Guinea, Guyana, 
Honduras, Mauritania, Nicaragua, 
and Niger. This funding represents 
an increase of approximately 
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40 per cent in official development 
assistance resources for primary 
education and will help educate about 
4 million additional girls and boys. 


Value added 


Country engagement. |r its first year, 
developing countries invited to join the 
initiative have acted with impressive 
speed to ensure their sector plans 
meet the new tests for credibility 
and sustainability embodied in its 
indicative framework benchmarks. 


Donor engagement. Donors have 
also responded actively. The Initiative 
partnership has more than 20 bilateral 
and unilateral members and provides 
a forum for greater donor harmoniza- 
tion and coordination on funding, par- 
ticularly where existing processes 
prove inadequate to meet funding 
needs at the individual country level. 


Partnering. The Initiative has encour- 
aged collaboration and partnership 
between a range of different devel- 
opment players. One such example 
is the Partnership on Sustainable 
Strategies for Girls’ Education, a 


rs) 
“pk 


Source: UNICEF East Asia and Pacific Regional Office, 2003 


multi-donor initiative that provides 
technical and financial support to 
developing countries in improving 
the design and implementation of 
programmes targeting girls’ education. 


Key contributions of the 
Fast-Track Initiative 


® Focusing attention and action 
around a specific and shared 
goal. Governments and donors 
are sitting down and planning 
systematically to achieve the 
Millennium Development Goals 
and the Education For All goals. 
In Guinea, the Initiative has 
helped kick-start high-level discus- 
sions about crucial sector and 
budget reforms. In Honduras and 
Yemen, it has helped mobilize 
increased domestic fiscal support 
for primary education. 


© Mobilizing increased resources 
for primary education. An 
increase in official development 
assistance commitments of some 
40 per cent has been achieved for 
the first seven Fast-Track Initiative 
countries. 
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© Catalysing and helping sustain 


reforms. The Initiative has helped 
Burkina Faso, Mozambique and 
Niger stay the course on politi- 
cally sensitive — but fiscally neces- 
sary — adjustments in teacher 
salaries. In other countries, such 
as Viet Nam, it has put the need 
for increased domestic resources 
for education and higher teacher 
remuneration on the table. It has 
also encouraged uniform stan- 
dards on the unit costs for class- 
room construction and ceilings in 
order to make donor resources 
go further. 


Establishing the Donors Forum. 
This provides a platform to review 
progress on the ground and coor- 
dinate responses to identified 
policy and financing gaps. 


Highlighting issues of aid coor- 
dination and financing. The 
Initiative is encouraging donor 
action to reduce the transaction 
costs of development aid. It has 
also raised the issue of providing 
more predictable long-term 


There are recent, tentatively hopeful, signs 
that the climate for development assistance 
is changing, partly as a direct result of the 
commitments represented by the Millennium 
Development Goals. A new consensus on 
investing in education emerged at the 
International Conference on Financing for 
Development in Monterrey, Mexico in 2002, 
and education forms a vital part of the ‘World 
Fit for Children’ commitments made at the UN 
General Assembly Special Session on Chil- 
dren that same year. Governments, including 
those in the G-8, have pledged to increase 
their overall aid, particularly their aid to basic 
education. (In 2001, however, only France and 
the Netherlands channeled more than 5 


per cent of their aid to basic education.°?) 
The World Bank has launched the Fast-Track 
Initiative — a venture that could help transform 


the Education For All landscape (see Panel on 
the Fast-Track Initiative, page 39). 


But pledges and promises are not always 
realized (see Box 4: The Global Campaign on 
Education update). The current global pre- 
occupation with security may result in some 
funding commitments being abandoned. As it 
stands, the low level of international assistance 
represents part of the problem of keeping girls 
out of school rather than the key part of the 
solution it must become if all children are 

to enjoy their right to an education. 


financing to countries to fund 
recurrent costs. It has stimulated 
donors to adopt more flexible forms 
of support, such as pooled fund- 
ing at the country level and the 
flexibility to meet recurrent costs. 


BOX 4 


THE GLOBAL CAMPAIGN ON EDUCATION UPDATE 


“In April the World Bank’s Development Committee requested a 
progress report on the FTI in time for their meeting in Dubai. They will 


not get one — because there is no progress to report. 


© Creating a strong incentive for 


The chief responsibility for this embarrassing predicament rests with rich 
countries. Many of the first 18 countries invited to join the FTI have already 
committed to far-reaching and ambitious reform of their education sys- 
tems in order to get every child into school. However, donors have failed 
to deliver convincing backing for these plans. Instead, they endorsed 10 


education reform in countries 
outside the Initiative framework, 
such as Kenya and Senegal. 


Challenges 


Despite progress under the Fast- 
Track Initiative, donor procedures 
are not yet harmonized and financing 
remains fragmented. Much donor 
assistance continues to be input- 
driven, rather than providing more 
flexible support for core system 
expenditures. Aid often flows to 
historically preferred, rather than 
performing, countries. 


Although donors have strived to 
mobilize additional funding for Fast- 
Tract Initiative countries On a Case- 
by-case basis, the process has 
revealed some ‘donor orphans.’ 
Without new funding for these coun- 


of the plans, then insisted on drastic cutbacks, and finally declined to 
honour even the much-reduced financing requests that remained. 


Rich countries have also refused to extend the FTI partnerships to any of 
the additional countries that have met the entry requirements (a compre- 
hensive education sector plan nested in a Poverty Reduction Strategy) 

since the FTI’s launch. In this way, what was intended as the foundation 
fora new global partnership risks being whittled down to a small club of 


‘donor favourites’.” 


(Source: Global Campaign for Education, ‘Education For All Fast Track: The No-Progress Report,’ Global 
Campaign for Education Briefing Paper, September 2003.) 


tries, the Initiative will not be able 
to deliver on the donor commitment 
that “no country with a credible plan 
for Education For All will be thwarted 
for lack of external support.” The 


momentum of the Fast-Track 
Initiative could easily be lost if a fun- 
damental principle of the compact — 
expanded assistance to support 
effective policies — is not honoured. 
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Millennium Development Goals 


Two goals — achieve universal primary 
education and promote gender 
equality and empower women — are 
critical to reducing child mortality. As 
girls’ education rates rise, child 
mortality rates plummet. 


Primary school achievement 
Percentage of children 

entering primary school 

who reach grade 5 

Survey data 1995-2001 

Selected countries 
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Secondary education 


for girls 
Females as percentage of males 


in secondary schools 
1995-2000 


Over 100% 


YY 91%-100% 
WB 81%-90% 
me 2) 80% and under 


No data 


REDUCE CHILD MORTALITY 


Child deaths 


Countries where 
more than 15% of children  @) 
die before they reach 


the age of 5 
2002 


Measles 

Countries where 

fewer than 50% of children 
aged 1 year old have been 
immunized against measles 
2002 


Burkina Faso aq 


UNICEF on the legal status of any country 
or territory or the delimitation of any 
frontiers. Dotted line represents 
approximately the Line of Control in 


Jammu and Kashmir agreed upon by India | 
| 


| This map does not reflect a position by | 
| | 
| | 
| 


and Pakistan. The final status of Jammu 
and Kashmir has not yet been agreed 
| upon by the parties. 
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The benefits of educating girls are long estab- 
lished. But there is new understanding as to 
why educating girls is the most urgent task 
facing the global development community and 
how girls’ education can drive the international 
efforts to achieve the Millennium Development 
Goals. 
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Girls’ education is the most effective means 

¢ of combating many of the most profound 
challenges to human development. Education 
is vital in emergencies, following a disaster 

: or when a country is in conflict, contributing 

; stability to the lives of girls and boys and 

; helping families to heal and look forward. For 
communities, the strategies for providing girls 
the opportunities to complete their education 
yield benefits for all. 


Education systems the world over have paid 

a heavy price for the failure of governments 

to invest in children’s earliest years. Like health 
systems worldwide that struggle desperately to 
cure illness and disease instead of investing in 
prevention, teachers and educational experts 
have wrestled with illiteracy, school avoidance 
and underachievement — forever playing catch- 
up with problems that would have been signifi- 
cantly reduced if sufficient attention had been 
paid to children’s first years of life. 


The neglect of children’s early years is by no 
means confined to education. UNICEF's ex- 
perience shows that the survival, growth and 
development of young children are interde- 
pendent objectives, achievable only through 
universal access to a broad range of basic 
services. Preventing iodine deficiency and 
anaemia, for example, will improve a child's 
health and nutrition — and it will also protect a 
child’s early brain development. Efforts to pro- 
tect children from violence and abuse will also 


Kent Page/UNICEF/2003 
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ensure sound early cognitive development. 
Ensuring that a woman is empowered, healthy 
and well educated — a good unto itself — can 
have a dramatic and positive effect on the 
well-being of her children, since if she is sickly, 
hungry or oppressed she is unlikely to nurture 
her children adequately. 


Erom the understanding that learning begins at 
birth comes the belief that it can be promoted 
by a secure attachment and responsive interac- 
tion between baby and parents or caregivers. 
In addition, children’s healthy development 
depends on their interactions beyond their own 
family, with research suggesting that structured 
care outside the home can be particularly 
important in preparing a child for school. A 
recent study of children in Nepal showed that 
over 90 per cent of those who had attended a 


non-formal pre-school facility enrolled in pri- 
mary school, compared with some 70 per cent 
of those who had not. More tellingly still, in 
grade 2 around 80 per cent of the first group 
were still in school, but only around 40 per cent 
of the non-pre-school group were attending.®? 
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The same Nepalese study showed that girls 
benefit even more than boys: 100 per cent of 
the girls who had experienced non-formal 
pre-school care enrolled in primary school, 

85 per cent of whom were still attending grade 
2. There are many possible reasons why girls in 
particular benefit from pre-school programmes. 
These benefits include enhanced self-esteem 
and the raising of their family’s aspirations. 

Yet one reason that is seldom recognized is 


that such programmes establish the rhythm of 
schooling in a young girl's life. In most commu- 
nities in the developing world, particularly in 
rural areas, girls are introduced to simple 
household chores and minor income-generat- 
ing tasks from a very early age. These tasks 
gradually become routine, establishing an 
everyday rhythm in the child's life. Soon, such 
tasks take up most of the child’s day, at which 
point it becomes difficult to introduce schooling 
into the routine. 


Participation in community-based care, how- 
ever, establishes a different rhythm, making 

the idea of regular attendance at a particular 
time less foreign and daunting. Even spend- 


Early childhood programmes can be a vital 
resource for young women as well as their 
daughters, and not only because they relieve 
mothers of their childcare responsibilities. One 
such project serving Albanian mothers in the 
former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia, many 
of them refugees, has successfully improved 
participants’ parenting skills in ways that will 
support the physical, emotional and cognitive 
development of their children. The programme 
has encouraged women to read and talk more 
to their children and to encourage their inves- 
tigative play and learning; it has helped the 
women realize their responsibilities as parents 
and their vital role in child development. In 
Albania, the Gardens of Mothers and Children 


ing a few hours each day with a grandparent 
can help book a place for schooling in a 


girl’s life. 
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community project run by the Christian 
Children’s Fund has successfully mobilized girls 


who were unemployed and isolated in their 


Teachers spark hope 


With books in hand and baby on her 
back, 18-year-old Dolores Jamba is 
Angola's future in one svelte, bright 
orange package. A student, a mother 
and now a teacher, Dolores is one of 
around 4,000 newly trained Angolans 
who will drive the country’s return to 
education. The prolonged civil war 
that battered Angola until March 
2002 left the education sector in 
tatters, with 1 million children 
excluded from primary schooling. 


Then, in February 2003, came 

the launch of ‘Back to School’, 

the biggest education campaign 

in Angola's history. A joint venture 
between the local authorities and 
UNICEF, the campaign introduced 
250,000 children to school, concen- 
trating first on the provinces of Bié 
and Malanje, which suffered particu- 
larly during the war. 


‘Back to School’ represents a major 
change in direction for the Angolan 
Government, which previously 
assumed that universal primary edu- 
cation would have to wait for formal 
classrooms to be built all over the 
country, and for sufficient numbers 
of teachers to be fully trained and 


qualified. Back to School, in contrast, 


is founded on rapid teacher training 
and improving quality over time. 
Beginning in February 2003, UNICEF 
undertook the emergency training of 
5,000 teachers. Three weeks of 
training this year will be followed by 
additional sessions next year. It is 
by no means exhaustive training 

but Dolores is confident she can 

do the job. 


“Right now | think it's most impor- 
tant to get the children back into 
school,” she says, her four-month- 


old daughter sound asleep on her 
back. “| remember what my best 
teachers did, and | am learning new 
teaching methodologies all the time.” 
But how will she fare on her first day 
when greeted by a classroom of 50 
energetic kids? “Most of the chil- 
dren will be so excited and happy to 
be at school that they will be very 
easy to teach,” she says. “But this 
week | have also learnt what to do 
when there is one disruptive child 

in the class.” 


Dolores’ home of Kunhinga is about 
30 kilometres north of Kuito, the cap- 
ital of Bie. With its wide streets and 
friendly faces, Kunhinga is a pleasant 
village with a market selling fruit, 
grain and third-hand shoes. There are 
also school books and pens for sale, 
though in the past when the choice 
was sustenance or scholarship, 
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homes. The girls work as volunteers who care 
for, entertain and help educate pre-school-age 


children. 


Fighting HIV/AIDS 


Over 5 million people each year are newly 
infected with HIV/AIDS. Human development 
gains painstakingly accrued over generations 
have been wiped out in a matter of a few years 
in the worst-affected countries. In Botswana, 
for example, due to the high HIV-infection level, 
life expectancy plummeted from 60 years in 
1990 to just 39 years in 2001.°° And unless 
global prevention efforts are significantly 
expanded, 45 million people in 126 low- and 
middle-income countries will be infected 


between 2002 and 2010.°° 


families understandably chose food. 
During Back to School month, how- 
ever, Angola's returning schoolchild- 
ren received a UNICEF education kit, 
including books, pencil, bag and 
eraser. “Christmas in February, ” 
beamed eight-year-old Luciana, one 
of the children about to experience 
school for the first time. 


Given the chance of peace, Angolans 
have shown an appetite for educa- 
tion. At the end of the 27-year civil 
war there were just 21 schools left 
standing in Kunhinga Municipality. 
Over the next year, the citizens 
have built 41 new schools with local 
materials and UNICEF assistance. 
Parents’ enthusiasm for the new 
push towards education for all has 
been immeasurably enhanced by 
the removal of all school fees. 


Domingos Caiumbuca is another of 
the 39 teachers being trained in 
Kunhinga. Tall, confident and jocular, 
he says: “| feel this training is very 
important because this is the start of 
a new era in education in Angola. | 
want to teach to help develop a new 
generation of Angolans. For instance, 


In the abse 


nce of a vaccine against HIV/AIDS, 
education is society's best defence against the 
disease. The more educated and skilled young 


people are, the more likely they are to protect 
themselves from infection; and those who are 
in school spend less time in risky situations. 


And girls, who have traditionally had less 
access to the benefits of education, have an 
even greater need than boys for the protection 


that education can provide. 


Recent studies confirm that better-educated 
people have lower rates of infection. A study of 
15- to 19-year-olds in Zambia found a marked 
decline in HIV-prevalence rates among those with 
a medium to higher level of education but an 
increase among those with lower educational 


levels.5’? During the 1990s, the HIV-infection rate 


just this morning we were learning 
why it is important to integrate the 


best students with the more difficult. 


| love this knowledge.” 


The signs are that Domingos, 
Dolores and their fellow trainee 
teachers have grasped their chance 
with both hands. Back to School has 
been so successful in Bié and 
Malanje that the Angolan 
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Government has been inspired to 
extend it across the country in 2004. 
It has set aside $40 million in its bud- 
get to fund the training of a further 
29,000 teachers and to increase the 
number of children in the first four 
grades by 90 per cent. If this hap- 
pens, the number of children out of 
school in those first four grades is 
expected to drop next year from 

1.1 million to around 200,000. 
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in Zambia fell by almost half among educated 
women, but there was little decline for women 
without any formal schooling.®® A study of 17 
countries in Africa and 4 in Latin America 
showed that better-educated girls tended to 
delay having sex and were more likely to 
require their partners to use condoms.°? 


The best school-based defence against 
HIV/AIDS addresses the issue as part of com- 
prehensive life skills programmes, established 
as a core part of the mainstream curriculum. 
These offer young people gender-specific infor- 
mation on HIV and on the steps they can take 
to prevent infection’s spread. The programmes 
train them to analyse situations critically, chal- 
lenge gender stereotypes, communicate effec- 


skills enhance their abilities to make healthy 
choices, resist negative pressures and avoid 
risky behaviour.®© This is particularly vital for 
girls, who are more easily infected with HIV 

during sex than boys. 


Life skills programmes also incorporate instruc- 
tion on health, hygiene and nutrition. Poor 
nutrition and limited access to safe water and 
sanitation can compromise the immune system 
and increase vulnerability to HIV/AIDS and other 
illnesses.®' In addition, schools develop a practical 
link with youth-friendly, gender-sensitive health 
services that offer voluntary and confidential 
HIV testing and counselling. The fight against 
HIV/AIDS then — just like that for girls’ education — 
is multifaceted, and progress on one front cannot 


tively and make responsible decisions. These 


be divorced from progress on another. 


This is progress that fully justifies 
Dolores’s faith and enthusiasm as 
she stands on the brink of her first 
teaching assignment. “Of course we 
need more pencils, more books and 
more schools so that we can reach 
out to all Angolan children. But at 
this time we must use what we 
have — and what we have is a chance 
to give our children a new start.” 


A different kind of 
emergency 


In the Lao People’s Democratic 
Republic, teachers are also having a 
chance to give children a new start. 
A different kind of emergency 
existed in 1992. Nearly 80 per cent 
of primary school teachers were 
untrained, with over 50 per cent of 
them having not completed sec- 
ondary education. While the teachers 
were often sincere in their commit- 
rent to educate their students, they 
were ill-equipped for the task, poorly 
paid and working in remote schools 
under difficult conditions. Whether 
at war or peace, one thing remains 
constant, the need for teachers to 
be trained. 


To respond to this need, the Ministry 
of Education, with support from 
UNICEF, developed an innovative 
in-service teacher training system, 
called the Teacher Upgrading Project. 
The project was further expanded 
with support from the Japan National 
Committee. The purpose of the pro- 
ject was twofold: to provide teachers 
with continuing education equivalent 
to a class 8 pass, and to improve 
their teaching skills. 


A 2000 evaluation of the Teacher 
Upgrading Project, which compared 
all other teacher training initiatives 

in Lao PDR, found that the course 
had the greatest impact on teaching 
skills and performance in the class- 
room. It has given teachers more 
confidence to experiment with child- 


friendly methods, as well as the edu- 


cation needed to tackle the subjects 
in grades 4 and 5. 


Due to the success of the course, 
other donors, including the Asian 
Development Bank and the Swedish 
International Development 
Cooperation Agency, along with 
international non-governmental 


organizations such as Save the 
Children Alliance and Catholic Relief 
Services, have expanded the project 
to every province of the country. To 
date, over 7,000 teachers have com- 
pleted the courses. The percentage 
of trained primary teachers in the 
country rose to nearly 77 per cent 

in 2002. 
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Children affected by HIV/AIDS to 96 to 1 due to HIV-related illnesses among 
teachers.© 
There are an estimated 11 million children 
orphaned by AIDS in sub-Saharan Africa®* and The irony is that school reforms Premed ey 
these are often the first children to lose the the HIV/AIDS pandemic often usher in precisely 
support of extended families for their attending the measures that might otherwise be demanded 
school. Orphans losing both parents are even in the interests of educational quality and child 
less likely to attend school (see Figure 11: rights. Examples of such reforms include: 
Orphans less likely to attend school). Girls lose making school schedules more flexible; holding 
out even more than boys because the burden schools responsible for safeguarding children 
of care for sick relatives falls disproportionately against sexual harassment, enforcing laws 
protecting girls from rape and sexual abuse; 


on them. In many families, HIV-related illnesses 
and consequent lost earnings make sending a and empowering children so that they are 
able to avoid risky behaviour. 


child to school impossibly expensive. Schools 
are also suffering due to the illness and deaths 
of many teachers from HIV/AIDS. In Zambia, 
around three quarters of the new teachers 


In Botswana, which has one of the highest 
HIV/AIDS adult prevalence rates in the world, 


trained each year are needed to replace those and where girls are four times more likely to 
who have died of AIDS. In Malawi, meanwhile, become infected than boys, the Government is 
pupil/teacher ratios in some schools swelled developing and implementing gender-sensitive 


FIGURE 11 ORPHANS LESS LIKELY TO ATTEND SCHOOL 
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HIV/AIDS prevention strategies. Some of the 
strategies include training teachers from hun- 
dreds of primary and junior secondary schools 
on how to run gender-sensitive prevention 
clubs. There are also plans to prepare hundreds 
of girls and boys aged 6 to 12 to be peer facili- 
tators in such clubs. A school improvement 
project is strengthening life skills education 
and making schools more gender-sensitive, 
child-friendly and responsive to children’s 
psychosocial needs.® 


In Uganda, Straight Talk, a monthly newspaper 
for adolescents that addresses HIV/AIDS in 
relation to sexuality, feelings and values, is dis- 
tributed to schools, churches and community- 
based organizations. The paper is mailed to 
over 3,000 addresses inside and outside 
Uganda, almost half of which are secondary 
schools. In Namibia, students aged 14 to 21 are 
being prepared to educate their peers on ways 
to protect themselves from pregnancy, HIV/AIDS 
infection, substance abuse and rape. Schools 
now being targeted have reported a decline in 
the number of pregnancies and dropouts. 


Creating a protective environment 


After families, education is the next perimeter 
of a protective environment for children. 
Schools can be a powerful protective force in 
most children’s lives, especially for girls and 
others who are highly vulnerable. This is not 
only because schools physically remove chil- 
dren from potential harm for much of the day 
but also because they help children learn skills 
and gather information so that they can protect 
themselves. Education remains a key safeguard 
preventing child labour and helping to combat 
the sexual exploitation and trafficking of chil- 
dren, which mainly threatens girls. A girl who 
is in school is less likely to be drawn into 
exploitative forms of work outside the home — 
and is also drawn away from domestic duties 
that may be excessive. Girls who are literate, 
and particularly those who have gained greater 
confidence through life skills training, are less 
vulnerable to the extreme forms of intrafamily 
violence, sexual exploitation and trafficking. 


We 
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The millions of children who are exploited 
each year are living proof of the world’s sys- 
temic failure to protect its youngest citizens. 
According to the International Labour 
Organization, every year an estimated 1.2 mil- 
lion children are trafficked into forced labour 
or prostitution.© A recent UNICEF survey of 
households in 25 sub-Saharan African coun- 
tries indicated that 31 per cent of children aged 
between 5 and 14 are engaged in the uncondi- 
tional worst forms of child labour that should 
be eliminated, such as slavery, trafficking, and 
forced recruitment for the purposes of armed 
conflict, prostitution and pornography; and that 
9 per cent are engaged in hazardous work, that 
is, working more than 43 hours a week in 
labour that threatens their well-being. In the 
countries surveyed, there are an estimated 31 
million child workers, 24 million child labourers 
and 7 million children involved in hazardous 
work. More girls were found to be engaged in 
hazardous work than boys because household 
chores of more than four hours per day were 
taken into account. 


Ultimately children will only be free from child 

labour, trafficking and sexual exploitation 

when: 

e Governments make child protection a priority 

e Discriminatory attitudes and practices 
towards children are challenged and 
changed by the media and civil society 

e Laws are in place and reliably enforced 

® Teachers, health workers, parents and all 
those who interact with children know how 


to recognize and respond to child abuse 


® Children are given the information and 
knowledge they need to protect themselves 


e Adequate monitoring systems are in place to 
document or highlight the incidence of abuses 


e Gender equality and women’s rights are 
ensured. 


) THE STATE 


In Bangladesh since 1997, schools for the 
hard to reach, using the BRAC model, run 
for two hours each day, six days a week, 
and are drawing in children such as girls 
living-in as domestic workers, who would 
otherwise have no chance to receive a basic 
education.” In Morocco, according to a 
2001 survey by the Ministry of Economic 
Provision and Planning, about 23,000 girls 
were employed as maids in the Grand 
Casablanca region, some 60 per cent of 
them under 15. Since 2001, in partnership 
with local non-governmental organizations, 
and supported by the Wilaya of Casablanca, 
UNICEF has helped these girls receive an 
education and basic health care. This inter- 
sectoral programme also seeks to eradicate 
the problem at its root by publicizing the 
harsh reality of these girls’ lives.° 


Education is not a luxury item that is only to be 
ensured in an emergency once other elements 
are in place; it should be given priority and 
started as soon as possible. Girls are especially 
vulnerable in emergency situations — and they 
must be especially protected against physical, 
sexual and psychological abuse. This means 
establishing safe environments in which girls 
as well as boys can learn, play and receive 
psychosocial support. 


The goal is to create a child-friendly space, a 
concept that was developed during 1999 in 
response to the Kosovo crisis, the earthquake 
in Turkey and the violence in what was then 
East Timor (now Timor-Leste). Since then, the 
concept has been applied through the Learning 


Ed 


Tree Initiative in several other conflict situations, 
such as in Guinea, Liberia and Sierra Leone. 
Programmes include vocational training, 
teacher training for psychosocial support, 
school books and benches, and, in the case 

of Guinea, building a school. 


In Liberia, the Support to War Affected Youth 
project aims to catalyse the leadership potential 


rights first; in some circumstances it can even be 
a window of opportunity to meet previously unmet 
needs. Within the refugee settlement a safe area 
is set up in which tents or other temporary struc- 
tures are erected in a broadly circular pattern, with 
a water point and a space for play in the centre, 
and zones for schooling (both pre and primary), 
mother-support, and provision of primary health 
care and psychosocial support on the outside.’° 


of 10,000 Liberian youth by ensuring access to 


basic education and social services. Using art, 
sport and recreation as entry points for recruit- 


ment, the programme now includes HIV/AIDS 


prevention and integrated child development 
services for children of teenaged mothers 


enrolled in vocational training programmes.®9 


Amid the chaos and trauma of an emergency 
situation it is still possible to put children’s 
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A child-friendly, gender-sensitive space makes 
it possible for: 


® All schoolchildren to continue their respec- 
tive school cycles 


® Parents to undertake their own activities 


knowing that their children are in a caring, 
safe environment 


African countries move closer 
to education goals 


Achieving the Millennium 
Development Goals and Education 
For All seems more challenging than 
ever. Yet, the African Girls’ Education 
Initiative, a strong partnership among 
countries, donor governments and 
UN agencies, has produced remark- 
able results for both. The multi-coun- 
try Initiative has meant increased 
access to school for girls as well as 
boys since it was first launched in 
1994. From 1997 to 2001, gross pri- 
mary enrolment ratios for girls rose 
most sharply in Guinea (15 percent- 
age points), Senegal (12 percentage 
points) and Benin (9 percentage 
points). This at a time when the 
global average for combined primary, 
secondary and tertiary gross enrol- 
ment ratios increased by only one 
percentage point. ' 


One of the most striking examples 
of progress was in Chad. The chal- 
lenge seemed formidable in 1996 
when the Initiative began and gross 
enrolment rates in this West African 
country were 51 per cent, with girls’ 
enrolment as low as 37 per cent.” 

In the first two years alone, the 
number of girls enrolled in first grade 
increased fourfold; the drop-out rate 
decreased from 22 per cent to 9 


‘per cent; and the number of female 


teachers increased from 36 to 787. 
And in the 10 areas participating in 
the Initiative, girls’ net enrolment 
was 18 percentage points higher 
than the national rate.° 


By 2000-2001, gross enrolment for 
all children in Chad had risen to 75 
per cent, a remarkable achievement 


in a country where one in five children 
still die before reaching the age of five 
and nearly three quarters of the pop- 
ulation have no access to safe water. 
But now, as more than 30 years of 
conflict are replaced by a new era 

of relative peace, the way is being 
paved for the fulfilment of children’s 
rights to education with the lessons 
learned and best practices applied as 
a result of this innovative Initiative. 


The support of government donors 
was Critical. Launched under the 
umbrella of the Global Girls’ Edu- 
cation Initiative, the African Girls’ 
Education Initiative started with fund- 
ing from the Canadian International 
Development Agency. In 1996, the 
Government of Norway became the 
primary donor and, along with other 
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represent only one quarter of this ae 

By the time the upper primary level is reached, 
there are hardly any girls left in school and at 
the territory's foremost secondary school, 
Rumbek, there is a solitary girl. Only 560 of 
the 8,000 teachers in southern Sudan are 
women, a mere 7 per cent.”! 


e Young mothers to spend private time with 
their infants and receive counselling neces- 


sary for their healthy development 


e Mothers and young women to continue their 
own education 


e Young people to be trained as service 


providaeeeyecpmaten: The benefits to communities 


Efforts to get more girls into school also benefit 
the development of whole communities. For 
example, it has long been recognized that if a 
poverty-stricken household is forced to choose 
which children it can afford to send to school, 


In southern Sudan, which has been blighted by 
civil war for decades, to wait for an end to the 
conflict would be to dismiss the rights of gener- 
ations of children. UNICEF, working with the 


Sudan People’s Liberation Movement/Army in 
areas it controls, is trying to address the dire 
educational position of children: As few as 

15 per cent of primary-school-aged children 
in southern Sudan are in school, and girls 


partners, helped to strengthen the 
programme. The Initiative focused 
on areas where children and women 
faced poverty and lived in deplorable 
conditions, and where the schooling 
rates for girls were among the lowest. 


The Initiative helped countries develop 
policies and programmes that re- 
sponded to the specific nature of the 
girls’ education challenge and their 
successes attracted additional funding. 
With an investment of more than 
$45 million by the Norwegian Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs for the 1996 to 
2005 period, the pilot pragrammes 
of the African Girls’ Education Initia- 
tive went to scale as an integral part 
of governments’ drive for Education 
For All in 34 countries throughout 
sub-Saharan Africa. Governments 
such as Denmark, France, Germany 
and Japan have also contributed to 
girls’ education programmes in the 
Initiative, as did a number of organi- 
zations.* This support made possible 
the expansion of the Initiative to 

16 new countries in 2001, providing 
them with the opportunity to use the 
recent experiences and best prac- 
tices from the 18 original countries. 


Applying best practices 


One of the most far-reaching effects 
of the work done in Chad and 
throughout countries within the 
African Initiative is the systematic 
review of what has worked in get- 
ting girls into school and having 
them complete their education, and 
the application of the best practices 
in other countries. Chad, in order to 
reinforce its positive trends in educa- 
tion, adapted the ‘Escuela Nueva’ 
approach to multi-grade teaching, 
developed in Colombia in the 1970s 
and widely adapted since in other 
countries in Latin America and 
Africa. Using this approach, learning 
is directly related to the specific 
needs of the community. The 
approach is flexible and allows 
students to progress at their own 
pace. As a result, repetition and 
drop-out rates are likely to decrease, 
not only saving money but also 
enhancing the chances that children 
will complete primary education. 


Much of what is known about girls’ 
education comes from the lessons 
learned in Africa, as seen in Chad. 
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girls will often lose out. Yet education-prompted 
measures designed to address this disparity by 
boosting household income benefit the whole 
family and the local community — particularly 


The commitment of the 34 African 
countries to the goals of Education 
For All and the willingness of donor 
governments to invest in an idea at 
a Critical time have meant a huge 
difference in the lives of scores of 
thousands of girls, and in the lives 
of their families. 


Funding 


Donor government support for the 
African Girls’ Education Initiative 
and national partners have together 
contributed significantly to bringing 
development goals within closer 
reach. But an extraordinary level of 
progress in Africa must be made in 
the next few years if these goals are 
to be achieved. According to a 
recent estimate, it will take sub- 
Saharan Africa until 2129 to achieve 
universal primary education if 
progress is not accelerated.5 


Donor support for the Initiative is 
only one of many contributions 
aimed at achieving universal primary 
education. It focused on one of the 
major groups of excluded children — 
girls — rather than a country. Many 


if the extra income is channelled towards the 
mother, who is more likely than the father to 
invest it in the needs of children and the 
family.’? 


Similarly, girls tend to suffer more from poor 
nutrition; in families with scant resources they 
are often given substantially less food than 
boys. Thus girls benefit even more than boys 
from school-feeding programmes. Malawi's 
school-feeding programme, considered a 
particularly important factor in keeping girls 
in school, currently reaches about 160,000 
children in eight districts. Such programmes — 
along with accompanying messages about 
healthy eating — can also trigger better nutri- 
tion practices within families, thereby improv- 
ing the health and well-being of the whole 
community. 


of the other contributions are earmarked 
for specific countries, without taking 
gender issues into account. At times, 
this has meant that the countries with 
the lowest girls’ enrolment rates and 
the highest gender disparities may fail 
to attract donor funding. 


The Government of Norway, as well 

as Finland and Sweden, is taking the 
lead in providing ‘thematic’ funding for 
agencies committed to girls’ education. 
Such support is not targeted to any one 
country but rather to the goal of gender 
parity and Education For All. It provides 
the flexibility to facilitate the long-term 
planning that is essential for countries 
to move closer to creating a ‘World Fit 
for Children’ and achieving the most 
urgent Millennium Development Goal of 
all — gender parity in education by 2005. 


1 UNDP Human Development Reports 1999 and 2003. 
2 Information supplied by UNICEF Chad, 2003. 


3 Ibid 


4 Examples include the African Development Bank, 
Bernard van Leer Foundation, CIDA, French NGO 
‘Development Initiative’, Oxfam, UK Department 
for International Development, United Nations 
Development Programme, UNESCO, USAID, 
World Bank and World Health Organization 


5 UNDP Human Development Report 2003 


Safe water and sanitation is another key area in 
which the whole community can benefit when 
a ‘gender lens’ is applied to education. The 
absence of safe water and separate toilets can 
be a major reason why girls never attend school — 
or drop out of school, particularly at puberty. 
Providing adequate sanitation facilities has, as a 
result, assumed a much higher priority within 
girls’ education programmes. The drive to get 
more girls into school, then, can transform the 
quality of life in a local community, which may 
have for years made do with polluted, distant 
water sources or no sanitation at all. 


In the Lao People’s Democratic Republic, for 
example, the lack of access to water and sanita- 
tion is a major factor influencing poor school 
attendance and learning. More than a fifth of 
girls nationwide are not enrolled in school and 
in some areas the rate is more than 50 per cent. 
The issue is not just the lack of facilities in 
schools, but their absence in the wider commu- 
nity. Unhealthy children cannot go to school as 
often as they should and do not learn as effec- 
tively when they are there. Infection by parasites 
that consume nutrients and thereby aggravate 
malnutrition and retard development is particu- 
larly high in Lao PDR, affecting as much as 62 
per cent of children in some regions. In addition, 
the household chore of fetching water falls mainly 
to girls, who can spend as much as two hours a 
day on the activity, using up one third of their daily 
caloric intake in the process. Even those who 
make it to school may be sent by their teachers 
to fetch water, further impeding their learning. 


To address this issue, the Ministries of Health 
and Education have focused on primary 
schools and surrounding communities in eight 
remote and poor provinces. New water points 
and latrines are being constructed in schools 
and surrounding villages; deworming activities 
are being carried out; and a hygiene-education 
campaign is being launched, mobilizing not just 
teachers but also children as hygiene promoters 
within their communities. The project will reach 
300 schools and 70,000 pupils, providing access 
to safe water and sanitation for 18,000 families 
in 350 communities. 
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Millennium Development Goals 


Two goals — achieve universal primary 


education and promote gender 
equality and empower women — are 
critical to improving maternal health. 
Education is good medicine for 
mothers and their children. 


Primary school achievement 
Percentage of children 

entering primary school 

who reach grade 5 

Survey data 1995-2001 

Selected countries 
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Secondary education 


for girls 
Females as percentage of males 


in secondary schools 
1995-2000 


Over 100% 


91%-100% 


81%-90% 


80% and under 


No data 


Assistance at birth 
Countries where 

fewer than 25% of deliveries 
assisted by a skilled attendant 
1995-2000 
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PROVE MATERNAL HEALTH 


Maternal mortality 


Countries where 
750 or more women die from 


pregnancy-related causes 
per 100,000 live births 
2000 adjusted 


This map does not reflect a position by 
UNICEF on the legal status of any country 

or territory or the delimitation of any 
frontiers. Dotted line represents | 
approximately the Line of Control in 

Jammu and Kashmir agreed upon by India | 
and Pakistan. The final status of Jammu 

and Kashmir has not yet been agreed 

upon by the parties. 


ance before birth 
Countries where 
fewer than 50% of women 
receive antenatal care 

1995-2000 


Ethiopia, Lao P.D.R. 
Pakistan, Timor-Leste 
Eritrea, Tanzania, 


Bangladesh 
Chad, Morocco 


Afghanistan 
Cambodia 
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Making schools and education systems more 
gender sensitive and girl friendly does not 
render them any less attractive or comfortable 
for boys. Quite the reverse is true. In practice, 
almost all of the reforms undertaken to make 
the educational experience safer, more relevant 
and more empowering for girls also help boys. 
Indeed, promoting girls’ education holds 
strategic advantages for meeting the goals 

of Education For All, and achieving the 
Millennium Development Goals. 


All children — not only girls — benefit, for exam- 
ple, from the expansion and development of 
integrated early childhood programmes. 
Similarly, while scheduling lessons flexibly so 
as to include children required to work in the 
home or the family fields may benefit girls 
most, it also makes school possible for boys all 
over the world who work either in or outside 
their home and would otherwise be denied the 
opportunity. When schools are located closer to 
children’s homes it makes them more accessible 
to girls and renders the journey to school less 
of a concern for them and their parents — and it 
makes getting to school easier for boys, too. 


The same applies to the provision of water and 
latrines in schools, or to ensuring the care and 
maintenance of school buildings. A violence- 
free school environment is also of clear advan- 
tage to boys as well as girls since the school 
playground can be a brutal place in which 
physical weakness is exploited and outsiders 
can be victimized and bullied. With this in 
mind, making schools safe is a cause pursued 
as passionately on behalf of boys as of girls. 


More fundamentally still, a key element in 
advancing girls’ education is the development 
of child-friendly, gender-conscious teaching 
methods that reach out to children’s individual 
needs. Girls may need this change in educa- 
tional approach more than their boy peers, but 
what it translates into is better, more sensitive 
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and child-centred teaching for all children, and 
an improved learning experience for boys as well. 


An extensive evaluation by USAID in eight coun- 
tries concluded that boys have consistently ben- 
efited from programmes and policies to improve 
girls’ education.’* Not only did boys as well as 
girls benefit from initiatives to improve school 
quality, but boys’ enrolment also increased 
together with that of girls. Boys face many of the 
same problems as girls: restricted access, poor 
quality, lack of nearby schools and the absence 
of parental support for education. When these 
are addressed in order to get more girls into 
school, boys — especially those from vulnerable 
or marginalized groups — also reap the reward. 


To a large extent, the cause of developing 
gender-sensitive education systems worldwide 


benefits boys as well as girls. Nevertheless, it is 
important to recognize that in some countries 
and regions — including much of the industrialized 
world — it is boys’ academic underachievement 
and disaffection with school that are causing 


concern. 


In a minority of countries, there are fewer boys 
than girls enrolled in school. A recent UNICEF 
study of household data from 55 countries con- 
firms that while in a clear majority of countries 
girls’ attendance at school is far lower than 
boys’, in some countries boys are the ones not 
being reached by the education system. (See 
Box 5: Male/Female net school attendance). |n 
countries such as Botswana, Lesotho, Mongolia 
and Namibia, this is largely due to a practice of 


ee ee ee 


——— 


having boys look after family cattle while the BOX 5 
men seek wage-earning work. But in most parts 


of Latin America and the Caribbean, which has MALE/FEMALE NET SCHOOL 

no such ingrained pastoral tradition, the same ATTENDANCE 

underperformance and even disappearance of 

boys is evident in the school system. Colombia. eee gee ees dc). 0.81 
‘ ANE ase RUIN er acpines mre comnts gua 0.84 

In Latin America and the Caribbean, boys 

generally have higher repetition rates and elie ee) oo 0 ee 0.45 

lower academic achievement levels than girls, Maclagaeean toes cc nccecdeet 0.82 

and in some countries, a higher rate of absen- ; 

teeism. In Brazil in 1996, men had an average Dad VE 15 oS og hing ss send 0.84 

of 5.7 years of formal education compared with Mitelaretes i. Seale ee so) <a nenneee 0.82 

6.0 years for women.” Gender disparity starts VUE lig oe ee en eee 0.73 

to show up around age 10 for boys, when they 

begin to leave school at a higher rate than girls. Tanzania, United Republic of................. 0.81 


At ages 15 to 17, 19.2 per cent of boys have 
dropped out altogether, compared with only 
8.5 per cent of girls.’® 


(Among children aged 7 to 14) 


Source: UNICEF, 2003 
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Turkey: A school play 
touches a nation 


The young woman on the stage talks learn to be silent, but this silence is Nations Population Fund and 
directly to the audience. “|! don’t shattered tonight in the auditorium. UNICEF. 
want just to work on my trousseau. Cigdem may be playing a part, but it | | 
| want to go to school and have my is a part drawn from her own life. The centres. aim to give a second 
books.” The atmosphere is electric. | chance to ls who have not com- 
Ciadem Yildiz is only saying what Cigdem thought her opportunity pleted their compulsory primary 
she has told her own parents to learn had long passed her by and schooling — as well as to release | 
countless times as she watched she was determined that her them wom the burden of domestic 
other children going to school, younger sisters Gurbet and Esma work in their own wii 
begging to be allowed to follow should not lose out in the anne way. were plana enro in open 
in their footsteps. Then her own chance came in the primary school and were given sup 

shape of an open primary school port with their homework. The cen- 
In her region of south-eastern learning centre, epene? in the local tres stat Te. wait 
Turkey, in the province of Van, girls district of Muradiye in 2000. This st a anes vi play 
are raised to work in the home and was one id a ee of gk: and television sets. 

ead of established across Tive prov | 

comiiown yeren following a successful pilot project For girls who had rarely had the 


initi tunity to get out of their 
iG irls |i tiated with the Turkey Development oppor | 
iadem and girls like her learn to in : 
2 ct them - their embroidery, in Foundation, International Labour homes, the centres bene skies 
r . ians of the rugs that are a Organization, United Nations only as learning centres but as wi 
ite Bex duct of the area. They Development Programme, United places where they could share ther 
staple produ 
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The crunch point for boys often comes in early 
adolescence, at the point where their bodies 
and their sense of themselves are changing, 
where they are being forced to engage with the 
adult world and its expectations of them. 
Anderson, for example, lives in a favela in Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. Now in his late teens, he has 
decided to make a go of school but looks back 
on the time in his early teens when hanging 
out with his male friends on the street or play- 
ing football was much more cool and enticing 
than anything he could experience at school. 


“You know, when you’re younger, you don't 
want to worry about anything, just goofing off. 
My mother would call me to go to school and 

| would say that | wasn’t going. And I'd take 
off running because there was no man at the 
house...a man who could run after me and 


catch me and make me go to school. My mother 
couldn't catch me. Today, now that I’m older... 
I'm gonna study. Without an education...it's 


already hard.”7® 


Anderson's testimony sheds light on a problem 
that is not only more apparent throughout Latin 
America and the Caribbean, but that has 
increasing resonance in Western countries — 
that of boys who become disaffected with 
school and academic work during adolescence. 


Boys left behind 


For decades, the problem of boys’ educational 
underachievement in industrialized countries 
remained a hidden problem. It was generally 
accepted that girls outperformed boys in 
language and humanities subjects, but as long 


life experiences and their concerns 
as well as explore wider horizons. 
The girls organized field trips to 
nearby provinces. For many, this 
was the first time they had left the 
familiar surroundings of their own 
neighbourhoods, 


The Muradiye centre that Cigdem 
attended exceeded all expectations. 
The girls — Adalet, Ayper, Cigdem, 
Gurbet, Nezaket, Yeter and others - 
organized a drama club, reached out 
to boys in the area and together 
wrote and staged a play based on 
their own life experience called 
Kardelen. 


The title Kardelen is symbolic. It is 
the name of the flower that blooms 
through the mountain snow. The 
play examines the cultural practices 
that limit the lives of girls in south- 
east Turkey. It is a collage of real-life 
experiences, of the early marriages 
and traditional practices that keep 
women from participating fully in 
their communities. But the play is 
full of hope, as the girls fight against 
adversity and bloom, like the karde- 
len flower. 
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The play was first shown to the girls’ 
mothers and won their support. It 
was then staged for a wider audi- 
ence in the provincial capital and 
was such a big success that the girls 
were featured on the regional televi- 
sion channel. It was performed twice 
more in the national capital, first for 
a drama festival, then as part of a 
children’s forum where they per- 
formed for children from all around 
Turkey, as well as for the Ministers 
of Education and Culture. Some 
scenes from the play were aired 

on national television. 


The play allowed the girls to express 
their frustrations at being kept from 
school. It opened the eyes of parents 
who, steeped in tradition, kept girls at 
home to help with housework. It trans- 
formed attitudes across the country. 


Most of all, it has transformed the 
girls themselves. Before Kardelen 
they were primary-school dropouts; 
now they are confident young women 
who want to become teachers, 
doctors and lawyers. One of them, 
Ayper Sara, says she will not stop at 
the middle-school diploma but will 


try for high school and even univer- 
sity. “We want this,” she says, “not 
for hanging a diploma on our walls 
but so that we can be educated and 
informed mothers ourselves who will 
not let our daughters miss what we 
have missed.” 


Cigdem’'s sister Gurbet did not 
make it to school either, but at the 
Muradiye centre she says she real- 
ized how much a person can grow 
by learning a single letter; she even 
enjoyed the smell of paper and pen- 
cil. She too is part of the Kardelen 
cast, and the two girls have opened 
a door within their own family. The 
play's message came through to 
their parents, and their younger 
sister Esma is now in high school. 


The Turkish Ministry of Education is 
also listening. It has adopted the 
open-primary-school model as its 
principal strategy for enabling girls to 
complete their compulsory educa- 
tion. Cigdem and her friends have 
not only thrown off the dead weight 
of low expectations in their own 
lives — they have blazed a trail for 
others to follow. 


as boys achieved better results in mathematics 
and science it was assumed that there was an 
overall balance. In recent years, however, girls’ 
participation and performance in science and 
mathematics have significantly improved, due 
not just to school-based initiatives but also to 
wider changes in social expectations of women’s 
roles. Boys’ performance in language-based 
subjects has, however, not improved, with the 
result that girls have a better record across the 
board, as reflected in national tests from primary 
level through to public examinations at the end 
of school. 


This has prompted substantial concern at 
government level. In Australia, for example, 
the Parliamentary Education Committee held 
an extensive inquiry into boys’ education that 
made 24 recommendations ranging from class- 
room level through to educational and social 
policy. The recommendations included promot- 
ing strategies that teachers can use to effec- 
tively engage all boys and girls, and making the 
issue of gender and achievement part of pre- 
service and in-service teacher education.’” 


In the United Kingdom, the Government has, 
since 1998, required all local education authorities 
to produce long-term strategies to counteract 
boys’ underachievement, and for their progress 
to be regularly evaluated.’”® The Government 
commissioned a three-year research project to 
identify successful strategies for raising boys’ 
achievement without detriment to girls’ and 
maintains a website dedicated to providing 
case studies, resources and guidance for 
schools on how to set up a strategy to tackle 
underachievement by boys.’? 


Disaffected boys 


A growing number of studies is deepening our 
understanding of boys’ educational under- 
achievement. Researchers have different areas 
of emphasis but all would broadly agree with 
the Australian Parliament's report that the 
phenomenon is complex and has a range of 
causes. It is clear that school-based remedies 
will be insufficient on their own and that the prob- 


lem, like that of girls’ underachievement in the 
developing world, is inseparable from wider 
questions about gender and power. 


One suggestion has been that girls’ socializa- 
tion in the home encourages them to concen- 
trate and stay ‘on task’, meaning that they are 
more amenable to the classroom environment. 
Research from Jamaica, for example, where 
girls outperform boys at secondary and tertiary 
levels, suggests that boys there are generally 
allowed a significant degree of freedom outside 
their homes while girls are expected to stay at 
home, required to spend their time on specific 
tasks.8° A study by the Jamaican Government 
showed that gender differences in achievement 
can be attributed to a range of factors from 
socialization by parents in early childhood 
through to gender-biased messages in society 
as a whole, and also to the fact that boys and 
girls were treated differently in the classroom. 


Another potentially fruitful area for research 
and action connects schools with the wider 
question of social and sexual role-models: the 
gender balance of teachers. A key strategy in 
sub-Saharan Africa to make schools more attrac- 
tive and appropriate for girls is to increase the 
proportion of women teachers in a region in 
which the profession is dominated by men. The 
reverse may be true in industrialized countries 
and in Latin America and the Caribbean where, 
particularly at primary level, women teachers 
form the vast majority, leaving a potential 
absence of positive role models for young boys. 


Some researchers argue that one reason boys 
underperform so markedly in language and lit- 
erature is that these are seen as ‘girls’ territory’ 
and that reading is too often seen as ‘unmanly’. 
As one seven-year-old British boy said when 
interviewed for television, “You are not a real 
boy if you like reading.”®' 


Gender roles 


All this suggests that boys’ disaffection with 
education may be closely connected with their 
traditional socialization as males. It underlines 
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the importance of fathers being involved with 


their children from birth, participating in their 
care and development during early childhood 
and supporting their education. Schools and 
education systems, though, inevitably have to 
cope with boys who have experienced no such 
positive example within their own families, 
and who respond instead to society's negative 


messages that encourage violence and behav- 


iour that puts them and girls at risk. 


In Nigeria, the Conscientizing Male Adolescents 
programme has been working with teenage 
boys since 1995. The programme involves 
schoolboys committing to a year of weekly 
discussions with a specially trained teacher in 
which they talk about gender roles and how 
they play out in their own families, in a society 
where rape and violence against women are 


areas of concern. The curriculum is continually 


developing. A few years ago, it became evident 
that the boys were having trouble distinguish- 
ing love from sexual desire, SO a curriculum 
unit was added on ‘men’s responsibility in sex- 
ual relationships, love and marriage’. The pro- 
gramme has found that it is important to find 
ways of addressing the idea of masculinity that 
are not too abstract — by discussing, for exam- 
ple, how boys feel when they don’t do well in 
sports, or when they are pressured by male 
peers to chase girls or to be ‘macho’. It is 
inevitably somewhat self-selecting, since boys 
have to be sufficiently motivated in the first 
place to enrol in the discussion groups. 
Nevertheless, in its first 6 years 2,000 boys and 
young men graduated from the programme in 
the cities of Calabar and Uyo, and in 2002 more 
than 700 boys were enrolled. Boys who have 


graduated have gained significant skills in dis- 
cussion and self-expression, which mark them 
out as ‘stars’, meaning that they are also likely 
to be seen as role models by others. 


Boys as strategic allies 


Boys can themselves be empowered and their 
own social and educational development 
extended by participating in attempts to protect 
and promote girls’ rights. This has been evident 
in Uganda, where the Girls’ Education Move- 
ment has, from its inception, involved boys as 
strategic allies. Girls in Kibale and Mbarara dis- 
tricts, for instance, established their local clubs 
and chapters in partnership with boys, working 
together to identify out-of-school children by 
name and location and then seeking them out. 
Boys have been particularly valuable in addres- 
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sing girls’ security and safety issues during the 
commute to and from school — and also while 
they are in school.®* Given that the violence girls 
face comes from boys as well as men, the recruit- 
ment of boys as active allies in combating the 
problem has clear advantages for girls. But there 
is also an undeniable benefit to boys’ own social 
development in their confronting violence and 
understanding why it is unacceptable. 


In Pakistan, too, adolescent boys are active and 
effective partners in promoting the rignts of girls 
and women.® A project aimed at empowering 
adolescent girls has been running for over 6 
years, and has reached 25,000 girls in 500 loca- 
tions across Pakistan. The project met with sig- 
nificant success in providing knowledge, skills 
and new opportunities for girls. But over time 
the girls who were benefiting from the project 


Sudan: The community that 
made a difference 


Along the dusty, rugged pathways that 
trickle across El-Geneina in West 
Darfur, an area of Sudan near the bor- 
der with Chad, a slim, bright-eyed 11- 
year-old girl leads an impressive 


Sudan has one of the lowest girls’ 
net enrolment rates in the world 
(42 per cent), the state of West 
Darfur has a much lower rate 

(22 per cent) and in this locality 


Under the alliance, UNICEF provides 
some support for school rehabilita- 
tion or construction, classroom furni- 
ture, teaching and learning materials, 
and training of teachers. The World 
Food Programme provides cooking 


procession of three donkeys. The first 
is so overloaded with yellow grass that 
only its spindly legs and doleful eyes 
can be seen; the other two strain 
under their heavy cargoes of firewood 
and water. This slight, shy girl is UM- 
Juramah Abdullahi, who contributes to 
her family’s income by making daily 
10-kilometre expeditions to collect 
grass for sale in the market. Two days’ 
work gathering these yellow stalks, 
used for thatching fences and mats, 
will earn her less than a dollar. 


it is not surprising that UM-Jurmah 
missed out on primary schooling: 


things are worse still, with only 1 
per cent of girls attending school. 


But change is in the air — change that 
is showing how community involve- 
ment in girls’ education can make 


_all the difference. The Sudanese 


Government and UNICEF have 
launched the Child-Friendly 
Community Initiative, which has 
resulted in over 378 such communities 
in the 9 most disadvantaged states of 
the north and 3 accessible urban areas 
in the south, taking the lead in building 
schools, supporting teachers and mon- 
itoring school activities. 


utensils and food supplies to ensure 
that over 40,000 children in 6 states 
have access to a daily meal in 
school. In addition, they contribute to 
the construction of school latrines 
and sanitation facilities. The curricu- 
lum integrates basic issues of health 
and hygiene, reinforced by health 
clubs that also remind children about 
the importance of vaccinations and 
that have recently started awareness 
sessions on HIV/AIDS. 


Alongside this broad-based educa- 
tion, latrines are provided, as are 
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made it known that they felt boys in their com- 
munities were starting to lag behind and rec- 
ommended that the project be opened up to 


allow boys’ participation. 


In response, the training package for girls was 
modified appropriately for boys, and leaders 
were identified at each location whose skills 
were then developed, enabling them to guide 
follow-up activities and report progress. The 
object of including boys was to provide them 
with knowledge that would not only empower 
them but also help them acknowledge their 
new roles and enable them to understand and 
support girls’ rights. The initiative was suc- 
cessfully piloted before being rolled out to 45 
locations across all 4 provinces of the country. 
The initial response from the boys involved is 
encouraging. They have become more sup- 


portive of girls and have begun to get 
involved in constructive community- 
development activities. 


Poverty’s role 


In the Caribbean, governments have 
become increasingly aware that boys and 
young men are more likely to be alienated 
from school if they come from poor socio- 
economic circumstances. There have been 
some interventions aimed specifically at 
such young males, such as the Youth 
Empowerment and Skills Training pro- 
gramme in the Bahamas, which targets 
those having trouble with the curriculum, 
and the Uplifting Adolescents Project in 
Jamaica, which focuses on the young un- 
employed outside the school system.*4 


handpumps to provide safe drinking 
water. “In the past these latrines 
would have been the last considera- 
tion for schools,” says Mohamed 
Musa Hajj, a director of schools in 


used to spend their days sitting 
cramped amid a sea of children ona 
dust or gravel floor, trying to memo- 
rizeé as much as possible without pen 


or paper — and with no food in their 


stomachs until they had completed 
the long walk home. 


Rehabilitated schools made parents 
keen to enrol their children and the 


El-Geneina, “but now they under- 
stand that adequate sanitation is not 
only important for their children at 
school but also within the home.” 


A single water-pump at school can 
have far-reaching effects on the 
home. Every day 11-year-old Awatif 
Ahmed Mutallah fills bottles of clean, 
safe drinking water from the pump at 
school and takes them home with 
her. Each bottle is designated for a 
specific household purpose such 

as drinking, brewing tea or cleaning 
hands during food preparation. Such 
small steps have been proven to 
reduce the number of preventable 
diseases and mortality. Pupils are 
also mobilizing their parents to immu- 
nize their siblings against polio and 
other preventable diseases (West 
Darfur has the highest level of neona- 
tal tetanus in the world). 


The contrast with the educational 
past could not be greater. Students 
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In Brazil, too, boys’ problems with education 
are difficult to disentangle from their social 
class. Anderson’s vivid picture of the call 

of the streets is backed up by a recent 
International Labour Organization study that 
looks at what it means to be in a Brazilian 
youth gang, a comando. In this kind of peer 
group a premium is put on actions and behav- 
iours that are not likely to fit very easily into 
the average classroom, particularly in low- 
income areas. In addition, analysis of income 
data indicates that boys from poorer areas 
would have justification in thinking that 
schooling may not reap them sufficient finan- 
cial rewards. People from low-income areas 
need to have 11 years of education before 
they reach the average earnings of people 
with just four years of schooling in metro- 
politan Rio de Janeiro as a whole.®® 


In summary, the ‘reverse gender gap’ in Latin 
America and the Caribbean is by no means a 
simple phenomenon but rather one in which 
factors related to gender interact with class and 
race in telling ways, not to mention the individual 
differences, which of course mean that many boys 
perform well and happily in school while many 
girls find it extremely difficult. The challenge for 
educational researchers and policy makers in the 
region — and in the industrialized countries that 
are noting similar trends — is to find ways of 
countering boys’ negative experience of educa- 
tion while not reinforcing gender stereotypes. 


Gender sensitivity means what it says: being 
clear about the needs of both girls and boys, 
and creating school systems, classrooms and 
societies in which all children flourish — the 
ultimate objective of Education For All. 


expansion of girls’ education is hav- 
ing a domino effect within the com- 
munity. “If one family sees its 
neighbours push for their daughters’ 
education they will also struggle to 
ensure their daughters’ attendance, ” 
says Maka Al-Dom Ahmed, Director 
of Girls’ Education in West Dartur. 


The partnership is also improving the 
quality of the classroom experience. 
In 2002, UNICEF trained 2,759 
teachers (1,200 of them women) 
across Sudan in new methods of 
participation and interaction, and in 
making gender equality a fundamen- 
tal part of the curriculum. Using the- 
atre, sports and poetry workshops, 
teachers and community leaders 
managed to both educate students 
and reach the wider community with 
key messages. At the Al-Humaira 
Girls’ School, for example, students 
prepared a performance including 
dance and poetry to promote peace 
and reconciliation within the commu- 
nity. This is particularly vital in this 
region, where clashes between 
nomads and farmers over scarce 
water resources and grazing lands 
are cornmon, and where feuding 


between 1999 and 2001 left 26 
schools burned to the ground. 


In these relatively isolated villages, 
pupils and adults are developing a 
broader perspective on the cultures 
that surround them, including a bet- 
ter understanding of their nomadic 
neighbours. Research indicates that 
such understanding in children leads 
to dialogue in adulthood and fosters 
a suitable environment for peace. 


UM-Jummah herself is benefiting 
from another aspect of the Child- 
Friendly Community Initiative, which 
establishes adult education centres 
targeting those who missed out on 
primary schooling as young children. 
She is now attending the Al-Wehda 
Centre, learning the core subjects 


‘along with practical skills that will 


help her supplement her income. 


These adult-education centres can 
be just as vital as primary schools in 
terms of their impact on the commu- 
nity. “A mother is a school in herself 
as she teaches the community 
around her,” believes head teacher 
Fatihiyyah Abbas. Another passion- 


ate advocate of girls’ education is 
Eshama Ezzeldien Abdullah. 
Although illiterate herself, she has 
seen the difference education has 
made to her two daughters, who are 
now practising nurses. “There is 
such a difference within my own 
house now that my daughters have 
gone to school. They have shown us 
how to arrange our home, how to 
keep it clean, methods of protecting 
ourselves from fever and diarrhoea — 
simple ways such as covering milk 
to guard it from flies.” 


“There are signs of change, ” 
remarks Maka Al-Dom Ahmed. 
“Parents are starting to change their 
minds about the role of their daugh- 
ters. In the past girls used to give 
birth at 12 years of age and by 

18 would already have had three 
children.” 


And now? Community leader Sheikh 
Mekki Bakhit Siam has a daughter 
learning veterinary science at Nyala 
University. When suitors ask him for 
her hand he says, “No way — you'll 
have to wait until she finishes her 
education.” 
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OMBAT HIV/AIDS, MALARIA 
AND OTHER DISEASES 
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Girls’ education is a dream investment for any 
Head of Government prepared to look beyond 
the immediate and usual solutions to the prob- 
lems of development. Far from depriving other 
social development sectors, financing girls’ 
education adds value to their work. It eases the 
strain on the health-care system by reducing 
both child and maternal mortality, by keeping 
children healthier and by reducing the inci- 
dence of HIV/AIDS. It increases women’s skills 
and productivity, thereby reducing poverty and 
strengthening the economy in the long term. 
The intimate connection between girls’ educa- 
tion and other areas of development means, for 
example, that a single expenditure on supply- 
ing safe water and sanitation to a school has a 
double benefit: improving community health 
and hygiene and attracting more girls to school. 


The cost is surmountable. Estimates of the 
additional cost of achieving the Millennium 
Development Goal for education — universal 
primary education completion by 2015 — range 
between $9.1 billion and $38 billion per year.%° 
Associated with the $38 billion estimated by 
the World Bank, most of which would be borne 
by developing countries themselves, is a $5 bil- 
lion to $7 billion funding gap that would need 
to be filled by external aid.®” Between now and 
2015 it might mean an additional aid bill of 
around $60 billion. This is a considerable sum, 
but it is substantially less than the cost of large- 
scale military operations for which, it seems, 
money can always be found. 


The practical barriers are also surmountable. 
There is practically no problem in education 
that does not have a solution already tried and 
tested elsewhere. The benefits attached to girls’ 
education are unarguable, and the strategies and 
specific measures that can make a difference are 
well known. They have been applied in projects 
and programmes all over the world (see Annex A: 
A solution to almost every problem, page 83). 
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Years of experience have resulted in a more 
understanding of exactly what kind 


of girls’ education initiative works and what kind 
does not. Evaluations in sub-Saharan Africa, for 
example, have shown that a gender approach 
cannot simply be grafted on to an existing 
education programme. Wherever this has 

been tried, the existing programme has proved 
impervious to change. Girls’ education projects 
have to be designed as such from the start and 
have to be backed by commitments from both 
government and programme planners. 


sophisticated 


Girls’ education programmes must have three 
clear goals: reducing the total number of girls 
out of school; improving the quality of educa- 
tion for girls and boys alike; and ensuring 
progress in learning achievement for all chil- 
dren. Weaving together interventions that 


address access with those that address quality 
helps fulfil the need to find excluded and at-risk 
children, especially girls, get them into school 
that they stay, learn and achieve in 
uctive environment. Such inter- 


and ensure 


a safe and prod 
ventions help ensure that education systems 


deliver results efficiently for all children.®8 


The case of Afghanistan shows what is possible 
when the international community is seriously 
committed to tackling a crisis. It dramatizes 
what can be done when multiple factors — 
children’s hunger to learn, parents’ dreams for 
their children, a national government's readi- 
ness to lead and the international community's 
willingness to help — come together. Starved 

of education throughout decades of conflict, 
particularly during the Taliban era, the hunger 
of Afghan families for their children’s chance to 


go to school was overwhelming. UNICEF's role 
in equipping them with educational materials in 
emergency conditions was the largest such 
operation ever undertaken by the organization 
(see Panel on Afghanistan, page 73). 


A new paradigm for education 


Throughout this report, the interdependence 
between girls’ education and development 
outcomes has been analysed and discussed. 
To get and keep girls in school, integrated 


is a challenge to development in all its 
sectors: 


To the minister of education — for sure; but also... 


To the minister of finance, who must allocate a 
sufficient share of the budget to primary educa- 
tion and make schools affordable by abolishing 
fees and providing poor families with an ade- 
quate wage. 


To the minister of health, who must 


strategies are required at all levels — family, 
community, local and national government. 


For too long, girls’ lack of education has 


been seen as a private matter, an issue to be 
dealt with by individual families. But the evi- 
dence presented in this report demonstrates 
that the challenge of education for every girl 


PANEL 11 


education. 


provide adequate health services, water 
and sanitation. 


To the minister of labour, who is bound to 
establish standards of protection for working 
children so they are not exploited and denied 


Afghanistan: Coming back 


“| can't possibly explain how | felt. | 
had left Afghanistan two years after 
the Taliban had been in power and 

| returned when their regime ended. 
| just can't explain the feeling,” says 
Najiba Forough*, with tears in her 
eyes. She is now back as head- 
mistress of Nahisa Barbad School. 


Under the Taliban, the education of 
girls was banned, though many par- 
ents and teachers ran secret classes 
for them at home. Tears return to the 
headmistress’ eyes as she recalls 
the incident which finally convinced 
her she had to leave her native land. 
Her school had been converted by 
the Taliban into a communications 
centre. Covered in a burka, she 
would walk the perimeter of what 
used to be her school every day. 


One day a woman in a burka greeted 
her. Unable to identify the voice, 
Mrs. Forough asked the woman to 
remove her burka so that she could 
see her face, and immediately recog- 
nized a former student. After chat- 
ting for a few minutes they parted, 
but before the student left the school 
grounds, a Taliban member approached 
her and started to beat her. The head- 
mistress raced over and tried to cover 
her student with her body, explaining 
that it was at her request that the 
burka had been removed. Soon after, 
she moved to Pakistan and took a 
job teaching Afghan refugees. 


“Education is the foundation of 
every society,” she adds. “If you 
close the doors of the school, you 
fill the cells of the prison.” 


The post-war experience of 
Afghanistan, following the removal 
of the Taliban by a UN-approved 
military operation, suggests that the 
best way to provide the foundations 
for a successful, prosperous and 
peaceful future is to reopen the 
doors of the school. 


The Back to School campaign in 
Afghanistan in 2002 showed what 

is possible when the international 
community is seriously committed to 
tackling a crisis. Starved of education 
throughout the years of conflict, but 
particularly under the Taliban, the 
hunger of Afghan children for the 
chance to go to school was over- 
whelming. The part UNICEF was 
able to play in equipping them with 
educational materials under emer- 
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To the minister of justice, who is bound to 
make schools safe. 


To the minister of planning, who must enable 
local communities and parents to oversee the 
services they need for their children to survive 


and thrive. 


Seven steps forward 


The 65 million girls out of school globally will 
never commandeer the world’s attention in the 
same way as a war. They will not be rescued by 
tanks rolling through the desert. Screaming 
headlines about their plight will not boost 
media ratings or the circulation of daily news- 
papers. Their lost potential will not show up in 
front page photos to prick the conscience of the 
comfortable. 


gency conditions represents one of 
its proudest achievements and the 


Learning materials for 700,000 chil- 
dren were procured in the region and 


But their plight is an emergency nonetheless. 
Governments, aid agencies and international 
institutions must take practical steps to rescue 
them with as much urgency as if all 65 million 
were stranded in the mountains above a war 
zone, with TV cameras rolling. 


Together, leaders from all levels of society 


must: 


1. Include girls’ education as an essential 
component of development efforts 

Core human rights principles must inform 
economic development and poverty-reduction 
programmes, and the rights of girls must be 
explicitly protected. If governments, interna- 
tional financial institutions, and bilateral and 
multilateral aid organizations applied social 
justice principles to development programmes, 


tions in Tajikistan and Uzbekistan 
produced over 10,000 kits, 400 
recreational kits and 600 school 


largest such operation ever under- 
taken by the organization. 


At the end of 2001, the Interim 
Administration, with the support of 
UNICEF, undertook to do all it could 
to help rebuild the country’s educa- 
tion system, focusing first on 
enabling 1.5 million children to start 
school at the end of March 2002. 


the rest had to be flown in from the 
main UNICEF warehouse in 
Denmark. A new packing operation 
was created from scratch just over 
the border in Pakistan, and 180 local 
staff were employed to work in two 
shifts. In less than two months this 


operation produced 50,000 education 


kits at the rate of two boxes per 


minute, while smaller packing opera- 


tents. Around 7,000 tons of educa- 
tional supplies were distributed 
around the country not only by edu- 
cation officers but also by health 
workers who were part of the 
national immunization network. 


Another goal of the campaign was to 
build the capacity of the Ministry of 


To the children and young people of Afghanistan | would like to 


say...Your parents, your teachers, your government and many others 


around the world have worked hard to offer you a fresh start in 


school. That is our responsibility as adults. Now it is your turn: Make 


the most of it. Listen to your teachers, learn everything you can, ask 
questions and keep your minds open to ideas. And never let anyone 
take school away from you. It is your right — and that goes for both 


boys and girls. (C. Bellamy, Back to School launch, 23 March, 2002) 
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the outcome would be better for all of society — 
especially its most marginalized members. 
(See Box 6: Budgets and human rights.) 


e Public services have to be protected when 


for education and related development deci- 
sions. Girls must have equal opportunities 
and be equally prepared for the kind of 


meaningful participation that is vital to 


economic crisis hits or national policy 


changes so that girls’ rights to education, 
health, food and security are not infringed. 


e Equal opportunity is not enough. We must 
focus on ‘equality of outcome’, ensuring that 
all children, girls and boys alike, obtain the 
same high-quality education. 


® The right of children and their families to 
participate in the decisions that affect their 
lives must be respected. Their opinions must 
be taken into account in public matters 
affecting them, such as budget allocations 


Education. In all, 600 people who 
were established as focal points to 
assist in data collection and distribu- 
tion processes participated in regional 
workshops that provided them with 
technical and financial support. 


On 23 March 2002 around 3,000 
schools across Afghanistan opened 
their doors to millions of boys and 
girls. Ninety-three per cent of the 
supplies had been delivered to the 
schools on time. By September 
2002, many more children in the 
south of the country — along with 
refugees returning from Pakistan, 
iran and other surrounding countries, 
and internally displaced children leav- 
ing camps and returning home — 
went back to school, making a total 
of three million children enrolled in 
the course of the year, double the 
original estimate. Around 30 per cent 
of these were girls. In many areas 
this represented a major advance, 
since even before the Taliban only 5 
per cent of primary-age girls were 
enrolled in school. 


The challenge for the education cam- 
paign during 2003 has been to main- 


democratic governance. 


2. Create a national ethos for girls’ education 
A national ethos of ‘no girl out of school’ must 


be created, so that communities are as scandal- 


ized and concerned about the girls kept at 
home and out of school as they are about the 
boys and girls more visibly exploited at work. 


Creating this ethos requires a widespread civic- 
education campaign, explaining the benefits of 


tain and expand this provision at a 
time when the attention — and thus 
the funding — of the international 
community is elsewhere. The quality 
of education has become paramount, 
since if children drift away from 
school now it will be very difficult to 
get them back once the school sys- 
tem has been rebuilt. With this in 
mind the Ministry of Education asked 
UNICEF to run teacher-training work- 
shops in the winter leading up to the 
2003 school year; 19,500 primary- 
school teachers benefited from an 
eight-day training course focusing on 
student-centred classrooms, lesson 
planning and landmine awareness. 


Though the problems are still 
immense, the achievements in 
Afghanistan over the last two years 
have been remarkable. For the first 
time, education was made the top 
priority in a post-conflict emergency, 
and in a society which for too long 
had been used to seeing only men 
on the street, the sight of children 
on their way to school with bags 
over their shoulders was in itself a 
promise of a better future. 


girls’ education to the family and to society. 
Every sector of society must be brought on 
board, from politicians to parents, from the pri- 
vate sector to the mass media. Governments 
should be held accountable for getting and 


In Afghanistan the hunger for educa- 
tion is almost palpable, and so is its 
people’s faith in its power to mend a 
broken nation. Teacher Soraya Habibi 
spent 19 years teaching before she 
was banned from working by the 
Taliban. She carried on teaching 
covertly inside homes but is overjoyed 
now to be back in front of a class 
doing what she does best. “! am 
happy to be able to make my contribu- 
tion to the future of this country, the 
future of these children. Remember, | 
spent the last five years doing nothing 
— now | just want to teach and teach.” 


In this country, at least for the 
moment, children genuinely realize 
the value of their teachers. A poem 
by a student on a bulletin board in 
Abdul Ghafoor Nadeem School, 
Kabul, reads: “Teachers are the light 
in our life. If teachers don’t exist, 
society will be destroyed. ” 


*Some names in this panel have been changed 
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keeping girls in school. To this end: 


» The number of out-of-school girls must be 
routinely and publicly reported — and consid- 
ered a matter of national concern as urgent 
as rising unemployment rates. 


® Countries should consider introducing an 
education tax or commodities surcharge to 
be used exclusively to get girls or boys into 
school until gender parity is achieved. 


® Governments should do an inventory of suc- 
cessful projects in their countries, bring these 
to national scale, and audit their effectiveness 
in having girls complete a basic education. 


3. Allow no school fees of any kind 

School is not an optional add-on, to be funded 
if and when the economy improves - it is a 
human right. When education systems work 

on this principle they will go the extra mile to 
guarantee schooling to the most marginalized 
and disadvantaged, the majority of whom are 
most always girls. Primary school must be free, 
universal and compulsory, and parents must 
have a choice in the kind of education their 
children receive. All school fees and charges 
for primary school must be immediately abol- 
ished. When parents have to pay for their chil- 
dren’s schooling, Education For All becomes 
impossible and girls lose out even more than 
boys. Education must be embraced as the right 
of every child. 


4. Think both outside and inside the ‘educa- 
tion box’ 

Education in general — and girls’ education 

in particular — must be completely integrated 
into each country’s poverty reduction strategy 
or other relevant national plans for poverty 
reduction. Programmes that work must be 
scaled up. 


Girls’ schooling can and should be promoted 
by actions such as: 


® Anti-discrimination laws and policies that 
protect girls and women 
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e HIV/AIDS prevention programmes that focus 
on girls and women 


» Early childhood programmes that treat boys ~~ @ 


and girls equally and address the issue of 
gender roles and relations 


» Investment in water and sanitation for 
homes and schools 


e Efforts to reduce violence in communities and 
protect children from exploitation and abuse, 
with special attention to the situation of girls. 


At the same time, investment in education 
should be based on the abundant evidence of 
the positive results in schools when there are: 


® Increased opportunities for girls’ participa- 
tion, including in sports, cultural activities, 
civic affairs and school government 


e Incentive packages and financial assistance 
for families who send and keep their girls in 
school, and actively contribute to improving 
their performance 


e Teachers trained in child rights and gender- 
sensitive classroom techniques 


e Teachers receiving a regular, living wage 


® Parents empowered in the management and 
support of schools; involving them in parent- 
teacher associations; and giving them assis- 
tance to create a better learning environment 
in the home and to project a positive expec- 
tation of their children’s achievement. 


5. Establish schools as centres of community 
development 

Schools and less-formal learning spaces should 
become more than places for lessons and skill- 
building; they should become centres of com- 
munity participation and development. UNICEF's 
experience in conflict and emergency situations 
has shown education's power to transform 
tragedy and chaos into healing and hope, as it 
restores structure to young lives, rehabilitates 


BOX 6 


BUDGETS AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


A human rights approach to development 
calls for the progressive realization of all 
rights. States must mobilize the maximum 
available resources and establish long-term 
financing plans for the fulfilment of their 
citizens’ human rights. 


A reanalysis of the budget-making process 

is necessary. At present, the macroeconomic 
framework is fixed first, together with targets 
for growth or stabilization. When it comes to 
government spending, rights-fulfilling pro- 
grammes often do not have first claim on the 
available resources, instead they get what's 
left after allocations are made for debt repay- 
ment, defense and growth related sectors. 
Governments may have committed them- 
selves to the Millennium Development Goals 
or to the ‘World Fit for Children’ targets, but 
often resources allocated for their fulfilment 
fall well short of what’s needed. To prevent 
this, adequate funding of rights-fulfilling 
programmes must become a leading, rather 
than residual, consideration in budget 
making. 


As governments struggle to reconfigure 
budgets, certain realities must be considered: 


Rights are interdependent. All rights are 
equally important and the neglect of one 
right can annul or hamper the fulfilment of 
others. Development in health, education, 
nutrition and water, for example, is mutually 
reinforcing and also supports growth. This 
synergy justifies working towards the fulfil- 
ment of all rights. 


Non-retrogression is another basic aspect of 
the human rights-based approach. No indi- 
vidual should suffer a decline in the fulfil- 
ment of his/her rights as a result of any 
deliberate public action. Many macroeco- 


nomic reforms, including changes in trade 
and taxation, are implemented despite their 
negative impact on some people, usually the 
poor. These reforms in themselves may not 
be contrary to human rights principles, but 
violate these principles by damaging the 
ability of certain households to continue 
meeting children’s basic needs. Safety nets 
are integral to such policy changes. 


The human rights approach also calls for 
equal outcomes, going beyond equal access 
or equal opportunities for all. A disabled 
child, for instance, often needs more 
resources than an able-bodied child to 
equally benefit from schooling. Article 23 of 
the Convention on the Rights of the Child 
requires “State Parties [to] recognize the 
right of the disabled child to special care...” 


Lastly, participation is fundamental to this 
approach. Democratic participation is essential 
in safeguarding freedoms and civil liberties — 
and in ensuring that the state allocates the 
maximum resources available for the pro- 
gressive realization of its citizens’ rights. 
Participation at the grass-roots level ensures 
that no one is discriminated against or 
denied the benefits due to them. Grass-roots 
programming should be participatory, trans- 
parent and accountable, to help promote the 
best outcomes for all. 
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their spirit, and offers understanding to ene 
dren facing futures that are, at best, uncertain. 


Similarly, the HIV/AIDS pandemic brings home 
the lessons of education’s role in an emer- 
gency. Schools have proven to be the most 
efficient and cost-effective means of protecting 
children and young people from HIV infection. 
This fact alone presents a strong Case for 
schools as the centre of efforts to combat the 
spread of the disease and mitigate its impact. 


Just as schools must become flexible enough 
to meet the needs of all children, whether they 
are girls traditionally excluded from education 
or children living on the streets, they must also 
address the growing number of children orphaned 
and made vulnerable by HIV/AIDS. It is education 
that can best empower children and young people — 
particularly orphans and girls most vulnerable 
to the disease — with the knowledge they need 
to protect themselves and their communities, and 
help them acquire the knowledge and skills needed 
to build a better future. And it is education that 
can unravel the discrimination and ignorance 
that perpetuate the spread of HIV/AIDS. 


Thus, education should become the centre of 
work around HIV/AIDS and other threats to the 
survival of children and young people. 


6. Integrate strategies 

Integrated strategies are required to confront 
the multifaceted barriers to girls’ education. 
This should occur at three levels: investments, 
policies and institutions; service delivery; and 
in conceptual frameworks, namely those of the 
economic and human rights approaches. 


a. Investment, policy and institutional initiatives. 


It is not enough to allocate financial resources 
for certain goals without addressing policies 
that might hinder their effectiveness. Building 
more schools will have limited impact if user 
fees and other barriers continue to prevent 
enrolment. In the same way, available resources 
are most productive when the policy and insti- 
tutional environment encourages their use. 
Decentralization, for example, as well as legal 
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reforms, partnerships and participation all 
improve resource effectiveness. 


b. Service delivery. Effective coordination of ser- 
vices in education, health, nutrition, water and 
sanitation — especially in the delivery of such 
services — can improve programme effectiveness. 
At the community level, for example, a school 
committee can be the focal point for immuniza- 
tion, nutrition and sanitation interventions as 
well as for those services more directly related 
to education. 


c. Conceptual frameworks. Generally, economic 
frameworks are used to prepare investment, 
policy or institutional tools. When these tools 
are based entirely on economic principles they 
prove ineffective in delivering programme 
objectives to the poorest and most marginal- 
ized individuals. However, when the economic 
approach is informed by human rights princi- 
ples, programmes for poverty reduction, social 
development and disparity reduction become 
far more effective. 


7. Increase international funding for education 
All industrialized countries should direct 10 
per cent of official aid to basic education, with 
programmes that benefit girls as their priority. 
They can achieve this by making good on 
their commitment made at the International 
Conference on Financing for Development in 
Monterrey, Mexico to move swiftly towards 
giving at least 0.7 per cent of gross national 
product in aid, and at least 0.15 per cent to 
the least developed countries. 


Extend the Fast-Track Initiative to cover more 
countries and guarantee swift funding for their 
needs. All countries that have qualified for fast- 
track help in their pursuit of Education For All 
must urgently receive the financial assistance 
they have been promised by donor govern- 
ments. The Initiative should be expanded to 
include all governments that demonstrate a 
serious commitment to the goal of universal 
primary education. 


An unfinished piece of 20th century 
business 


Unless the world focuses its attention on the 
2005 target date for girls’ education, the 
Millennium Development Goals for 2015 are 
going to slide by, unrealized. Unless the inter- 
national community acts now, another genera- 
tion of girls will be lost to ignorance, abuse, 
exploitation and HIV/AIDS — and, in a future 
that is nearer than we would think, we will later 
lose millions of their young children to unnec- 
essary deaths, avoidable malnutrition and dis- 
ease and squandered human potential. 


Girls’ education is an arena in which we do not 
have to wait for science; we know very well 
what is needed and what works. The 
Millennium Development Goals are under 
threat; investing in girls’ education will put us 
on track to meet them. Development is falter- 
ing; girls’ education will give it new momen- 
tum. Millions of children are affected by 
HIV/AIDS; gender-sensitive schools can become 
havens of care and comfort. The rights of chil- 
dren around the world are abused daily and 
systematically; ensuring the rights of girls to an 
education is the bridge to safety and protection 
for all children. 


We cannot walk any deeper into the 21st cen- 
tury with this piece of 20th century business 
still unfinished. 
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Millennium Development Goals 


Two goals — achieve universal primary 
education and promote gender 
equality and empower women — are 
critical to ensuring environmental 
sustainability. Schools with safe water 
and separate latrines improve girls’ 
attendance and the quality of life for 
communities. 


Primary school achievement 
Percentage of children 

entering primary school 

who reach grade 5 

Survey data 1995-2001 

Selected countries 
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Secondary education 


for girls 
Females as percentage of males 


in secondary schools 
1995-2000 


Over 100% 
91%-100% 


81%-90% 


80% and under 


No data 


Sanitation 
Countries where 
under 50% of population 


adequate sanitation facilities 
2000 


ENSURE ENVIRONMENTAL 
SUSTAINABILITY 


Improved drinking water 


Countries where 
under 50% of population 
uses improved drinking 


water sources 
2000 


This map does not reflect a position by 
UNICEF on the legal status of any country 
or territory or the delimitation of any 
frontiers. Dotted line represents 
approximately the Line of Control in 
Jammu and Kashmir agreed upon by India 
and Pakistan. The final status of Jammu 
and Kashmir has not yet been agreed 
upon by the parties. 
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A SOLUTION TO ALMOST 
EVERY PROBLEM 


The strategies that follow, whether working 
from inside or outside the classroom, have 
been proven to increase school attendance and 
completion by girls. Each promotes in its own 
way the model of a school that seeks to ensure 
effective learning in safe, healthy gender- 
sensitive and child-centred environments 

(see Box 7: A child-friendly school). 


No country could implement all of these strate- 
gies at once. Governments should undertake an 
analysis of the particular barriers facing girls as 
a necessary prelude to selecting a package of 
the most pertinent interventions. An opinion 
poll of the perceptions of parents and children 
of those barriers would play an important part 
in such an analysis. 


Making education free and compulsory is the 
keystone of any national plan to eliminate gen- 
der disparity in education and achieve universal 
education. Faced with an economically driven 
choice between sending sons or daughters to 
school, poor families often send their sons. 
Removing fees or offering financial support 

to families with daughters in school, as well as 
explaining the advantages of sending girls to 
school, can make a real difference. In Malawi, 
for example, the initial result of abolishing 
school fees in 1994 was an increase in enrol- 
ment of almost 70 per cent, from 1.9 million 


in the 1993/94 academic year to 3.2 million 
in the 1994/95 academic year.®9 


Strategies within the classroom 


® Making the classroom more child-centred and 
gender-sensitive, and rooted in the life and 
environment of the community. The Nueva 
Escuela Unitaria Bilingue intercultural pro- 
gramme in Guatemala is founded on partici- 
patory teaching and learning, with play and 
study creatively combined. Teachers make 
full use of Mayan languages and culture that 
have in the past been marginalized despite 
their importance to half the country’s popula- 
tion. The result is a completion rate above 
the national average and a high enrolment 
rate for girls.9° 


» Recruiting and training teachers who are 
sensitive to gender and child rights, and 
paying them a regular, living wage. Both 
female and male teachers should receive 
training in gender awareness in the class- 
room. Without this, some countries, such as 
Zambia, found that teachers may value and 
encourage boys’ participation in class more 
than they value girls’ and may allocate school 
tasks along strict gender lines, leaving girls 
to sweep the floors or clean the toilets.9' 
(See Panel: Teachers spark hope, page 47). 
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While one cannot assume that all women 
teachers are gender-sensitive in their teach- 
ing methods, there is a specific need in some 
areas to recruit more women teachers who 
can serve as role models for girls and may 
make girls’ parents feel more comfortable. 


Countries that achieve higher enrolment in 
primary education tend to employ a high 
proportion of female teachers.°? In Kenya, 
the Strengthening Primary School 
Management project, funded by the United 
Kingdom Department for International 
Development, requires one of every two 
head teachers or principals receiving training 
to be a woman. As a consequence, the pro- 
portion of women head teachers was 
boosted from 10 per cent to 23 per cent over 
a 10-year period, and female teachers at pri- 
mary school level account for 41 per cent of 
the total.22 The primary school completion 
rate also improved over the same time: the 
completion rate for 1994 to 2001 was 46 

per cent (boys 48 per cent and girls 43 per cent). 
The rate improved in 2002 to 56 per cent for 
both boys and girls. The percentage of 
trained primary school teachers has 
increased from 70 per cent in 1990 to 

97 per cent in 2002. 


® Promoting health in schools. |n Myanmar, 
one programme adopts a holistic, life skills 
approach to health. The School-Based 
Healthy Living and HIV/AIDS Prevention 
Education programme is taught as part of 
the standard curriculum to children from 
grades 2 to 9. It focuses on a range of health 
and social issues — from HIV/AIDS to per- 
sonal hygiene, from nutrition to drugs — and 
explores them through activities designed 
to develop life skills such as communication, 
cooperation and problem-solving. The pro- 
gramme has led to dramatic success stories, 
such as a village in Tachileik township that 
started using iodized salt as a result of pres- 
sure from children who had learned of its 
benefits in one such class. Introduced in 
1998, the programme now covers 1.3 million 
students in nearly 9,000 schools and is being 
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adopted by the Government as the standard 
for life skills teaching throughout Myanmar.** 


Promoting sports in schools. Providing girls 
with access to sport can also contribute to 
achieving gender parity in education. With 
sports in many countries a traditionally male 
domain, girls’ participation challenges gen- 
der stereotypes, breaking down entrenched 
attitudes. As female athletes gain recogni- 
tion, they become mentors to others. 
Through sports, girls are given the chance 
to be leaders and improve their confidence 
and self-esteem. As girls participate in 
sports, they acquire new interpersonal 

skills and through additional social networks 
gain access to different opportunities, allow- 
ing them to become more engaged in school 
and community life. In Romania, sport has 
increased school participation among the 
minority Roma community by providing an 
opportunity for girls and boys to participate 
in teams, conditional to school attendance 
and academic performance.® In Zimbabwe, the 
Youth Education through Sport programme, 
led by young people, requires participants to 
commit themselves to staying in school and 
to volunteering in their communities. The 
programme’s aim is for them to adopt life 
skills, become peer educators and contribute 
to their communities as positive role models. 
Since 2000, the programme has reached 
25,000 young people in 10 provinces.% 


Eliminating gender bias from textbooks and 
learning materials. Apart from the obvious 
value to girls, the thoughtful revision of text- 
books, classroom materials and lesson plans 
is likely to increase their quality and rele- 
vance to the lives of all children. In Viet Nam, 
the Government is developing new gender- 
sensitive teacher-training modules, ensuring 
that future textbooks are gender neutral, and 
providing training in gender and child rights 
to national education managers and mem- 
bers of local parent-teacher associations.” In 
Somalia, a gender-based approach to curric- 
ula development and teacher training has 
increased enrolment by 28 per cent to more 


than 260,000 (although the percentage of 
girls remained stationary at 35 per cent). 
There is now a higher demand for education 
by parents and communities, and increased 
numbers of women are becoming active 
members of community education 
committees.°® 


Scheduling lessons flexibly. Children are 
often excluded from school because of 
family responsibilities or the homework that 
is more often allocated to girls than boys. 
BRAC schools in Bangladesh have given 
priority to girls and inspired many other 
countries to follow their example. The school 
schedule is flexible; though it runs for two 
hours a day, six days a week, the times are 
set by local parents, and the school calendar 
is adapted to fit local considerations such as 
the harvest.22 BRAC schools met with such 
success that the scheme expanded quickly, 
and total enrolment is now at about 1.2 mil- 
lion. As a result of the programme's special 
emphasis on girls’ enrolment, about 70 per 
cent of children in non-formal primary edu- 
cation and schools providing basic education 
for older children are female. Around 97 

per cent of the teachers in BRAC schools 

are women. 


Teaching in the local language. When the 
language of instruction is different from the 
children’s mother tongue, it is often more 
disabling for girls, who tend to be less 
exposed to social environments beyond their 
immediate families.’ In Peru, girls and 
boys are first taught in Quechua, their 
mother tongue, and subsequently learn 
Spanish as a second language. The proposal 
for Intercultural Bilingual Education to be 
applied to multigrade classrooms and one- 
teacher schools for native Quechua speakers 
in poor rural Andean areas has contributed 
to a 50 per cent increase in writing and com- 
munication abilities for girls and boys. In 
Burundi, studies show that after mother- 
tongue instruction was introduced in 1973, 
the effect was to greatly increase access to 
school, leading to higher attendance overall. 


To meet the consequent high demand on 
schooling, the special measure of double 
shifting was introduced. 


Strategies outside the classroom 

© Gathering gender-specific education statis- 
tics, including those on learning achieve- 
ment at primary, secondary and tertiary 
levels. All countries now gather statistics 
measuring enrolment of girls and boys. 
This data is vital if the quality of teaching 
and learning is to be improved and progress 
towards the Millennium Development Goals 
is to be measured. In addition to gender, 
wherever feasible, data should be disaggre- 
gated by factors including urban or rural 
location, household wealth and mothers’ 
education. Analysis of such data is invalu- 
able in showing disparities within disparities, 
for example, how gender intertwines with 
poverty or ethnicity to produce multiple 
disadvantages. Few countries, however, 
monitor learning achievement in a suffi- 
ciently systematic way, and still fewer 
break their results down by gender. 


© Providing early childhood programmes. All 
children are likely to benefit from pre-school 
care, but evidence suggests that it enhances 
girls’ preparedness for school more than 
boys’.1°1 What is more, it is the first point, 
after the family, at which gender stereotypes 
can be addressed. In Bolivia, the Kallpa 
Wawa and Khuskamanta Winaspa pro- 
grammes combine literacy training for 
adult women with early childhood care. 
Indigenous Quechua women are taught to 
read and write as they learn about child care, 
nutrition, health, education and protection. 
As a result of the programme, almost 5,000 
children have been registered and provided 
with a birth certificate, more than 11,000 
Quechua families have been trained in inte- 
grated child development; and some 1,500 
indigenous women have been trained and 
now work as child development promoters 
in 22 municipalities with high poverty 
indices. 
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» Enabling young mothers to return to school. 
In many countries girls who become preg- 
nant while at school are forbidden to return 
to their studies.1°2 The Forum for African 
Women Educationalists has been particularly 
active in lobbying governments in sub- 
Saharan Africa to change this policy. In 
Zambia, a 1997 policy allows re-admitting 
schoolgirls after they give birth, yet very few 
girls return due to perceived stigma and bul- 
lying from their peers. In Chile, the Ministry 
of Education in 1990 instructed schools not 
to expel any pregnant girl. However, the 
ruling proved difficult to enforce, and the 
Government submitted to Parliament a law, 
approved in 2000, guaranteeing the right of 
girls to continue and complete their educa- 
tion, while demanding from schools the 
necessary academic facilities. 


© Taking special measures to reach the most 
disadvantaged girls. ln some countries and 
regions where ethnic minorities, people 
living in rural areas and the poor face dis- 
crimination and exclusion, girls often suffer 
a multiple disadvantage because of their 
gender. The more disadvantaged the girl, the 
more essential it is that the education system 
should reach out to her through special mea- 
sures, rather than just assuming she will be 
drawn in as part of a general drive for edu- 
cation for all. In Bhutan, 80 per cent of the 
population live by subsistence farming, scat- 
tered over mountain slopes rather than 
clustered in towns. Some 261 community 
schools have been established in huts, tem- 
ples or farmhouses rather than in specialized 
school buildings, with management and 
Supervision vested in parents and the local 
community.'°° Since the schools belong to 
the community, they create a sense of own- 
ership, and so are better maintained, and 
parents show more interest in education. 
The Department of Education has 
successfully narrowed the difference in 
the proportion of primary school enrolment 
between boys and girls from 24 per cent in 
1990 (girls 38 per cent, boys 62 per cent) to 
6 per cent in 2000 (girls 47 per cent, boys 
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53 per cent). The drop-out rate has 
decreased from 8 per cent in 1995 to 
4 per cent in 1999 for both girls and boys. 


Providing alternative education for girls. One 
way of reaching girls who have dropped out 
of school, as well as other groups such as 
working children and children in conflict situ- 
ations, is through education centres estab- 
lished outside the formal school system. In 
Turkey, learning centres in five provinces 
encourage girls normally confined to the 
home and domestic labour, to enrol in ‘open 
primary school’. The centres perform an 
invaluable social as well as educational func- 
tion; girls have organized field trips to neigh- 
bouring provinces and even drama clubs 
involving local boys. The Turkish Ministry of 
Education has adopted the open primary 
school as a model for its own girls’ education 
strategy.'°* (See Panel on Turkey, page 61.) 


Providing alternative education for overaged 
children. In the United Republic of Tanzania, 
the Complementary Basic Education in 
Tanzania programme serves an estimated 

3 million over age children and adolescents 
who are out of school. It provides basic edu- 
cation through a specially designed three- 
year course, at the end of which children are 
eligible to join the mainstream school sys- 
tem. Girls were the initial focus of the project 
due to their low enrolment rates. But the dif- 
ficulty in locating them, either because they 
were working indoors or they married, failed 
to adequately address gender in the enrol- 
ment process. It has been successful in 
reaching excluded or ‘hidden’ groups of chil- 
dren, including orphans, children of single 
parents and young mothers. The project has 
been mainstreamed into the formal educa- 
tion system to cater to all over age children 
and adolescents who will not be eligible to 
enter the school system under new rules 
that stipulate age as a condition for entry. 


Locating schools closer to children’s homes, 
if necessary by establishing small, multi- 
grade or multiage schools in remote rural 


areas. Girls are less likely to be able to make 
a long journey from home to school, not 
least because of concerns about their safety 
en route.'®° Burkina Faso, for example, has 
developed a network of ‘satellite schools’. 
These are small schools that accommodate 
only the first three grades, allowing the 
youngest children (who start school at the 
age of 7) to gain their first experience of 
school in or close to their own villages. Since 
their establishment in 1995, 229 satellite 
schools have reached over 100,000 girls and 
boys. Compared with pupils in the conven- 
tional school system, children who graduate 
from satellite schools perform at a higher 
level in all subjects including reading, writing 
and mathematics, with performance rates 
one-and-a half to two times as high. Satellite 
schools also have a remarkable retention 
rate of almost 95 per cent. These positive 
results can be explained by a number of 
factors including the use of local language 
that makes learning quicker; parental engage- 
ment; and a lower average student-to-teacher 
ratio of 29 to 1 in satellite schools compared 
with 48 to 1 in conventional schools. 


Making sure girls and boys are safe. This 
involves making schools secure not only 
from without — perimeter walls have, for 
example, been found to increase girls’ sense 
of safety in many countries — but also from 
within. Education is a key to protection when 
it is of good quality, but falls short when the 
learning environment itself fails to provide 
the necessary protection against violence 
and abuse of children. When schools are 
associated with sexual or physical gender 
violence, girls’ access to education is nega- 
tively affected. Parents will naturally hesitate 
to send their daughters to schools that are 
thought to be sites of physical or sexual 
gender violence.'°° Boys and girls are often 
susceptible to psychological and physical 
violence in different ways, and adolescents 
in particular can find themselves especially 
vulnerable to violations of their safety. Lack 
of safety and security in the school environ- 
ment may be very obvious in terms of physi- 


cal danger, such as beatings or rape. The 
abuse of girls — sexual, physical and emo- 
tional — by teachers is a common problem. 
Breaking the silence about violence at school 
is an important step towards its diagnosis 
and prevention. The Gambia did this by 
including in a sexual harassment policy a 
directive stating that teachers should not 

be alone with pupils of the opposite sex.” 
The launch of a two-year UN Global Study 
on Violence, the recommendations of the 
Commission on Human Security, the 
momentum behind the Millennium 
Development Goals and the ongoing 
Education For All movement all offer oppor- 
tunities for substantive empirical research 
and advocacy around safety in education. 


Encouraging girls’ participation and activism 
for education. Girls can be the most effective 
and inspiring advocates of child-friendly edu- 
cation if they are given the chance. The Girls’ 
Education Movement is a dynamic pan- 
African girls’ organization supported by the 
Forum for African Woman Educationalists as 
well as by the Governments of Norway and 
Uganda. Launched in 2001, the Movement 
aims not just to galvanize action for educa- 
tion for all, but also to change the character 
of school systems so that “they offer rich, 
rewarding and friendly learning experiences 
for all children.” Through the process of 
school mapping and the use of indigenous 
knowledge, the clubs were able to identify 
homes with out-of-school children, develop a 
list of all the children who were not going to 
school within the school’s catchment area 
and take the initiative in bringing them to 
school. As a result, not only has girls’ enrol- 
ment increased, but there has also been a 
shift in the way girls are perceived, from pas- 
sive victims to active, vocal and engaged 
participants. The Movement has made a 
point of involving boys as active advocates 
of gender-sensitive Education For All. 


Involving the local community. The 


Community Empowerment Project in Jordan 
led to the village of Al-Rashedieh holding a 
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community meeting, where women dis- 
cussed their worries about their daughters 
being forced to stop school due to the 
absence of a secondary school for girls in 
the area. The women prepared a petition and 
went to plead their case with the director of 
the education ministry in Aqaba. Within six 
months, three fully equipped girls’ secondary 
classes had been established.’ The Opening 
Doors for Girls’ Education project in the 

rural Andean areas of Peru, which have been 
affected by extreme poverty and conflicts 
over the past two decades, involves 324,000 
inhabitants of 540 communities in monitor- 
ing girls’ inclusion in society and their right 
to a good education. This participatory 
monitoring strategy has benefited more 

than 65,000 girls. In Sudan, the Child- 
Friendly Community Project shows how 
community involvement made a difference 
in the number of girls in school and the 
quality of education for girls and boys 

alike (see Panel on Sudan, page 65). 


Supplying safe water and latrines. Many 
girls drop out of school at the onset of 
menstruation, partly because there are no 
separate toilet facilities. Sometimes it is not 
enough simply to provide the latrines, how- 
ever. Girls’ involvement in identifying their 
location and type can be critical in determin- 
ing whether they will be used. UNICEF has 
helped provide 1,400 schools in Pakistan 
with water and sanitation and is currently 
promoting school sanitation and hygiene 

in 46 other countries.''° 


~ Decreasing the domestic workload. Many 
girls are kept at home to help with domestic 
tasks. Supplying communities or women’s 
groups with equipment such as mills to grind 
cereals, huskers, carts and plastic barrels for 
water conservation, can decrease the amount 
of work to be done so that girls can be freed 
to attend school. Girls may also be prevented 
from going to school because they have to 
fetch water from a traditional well or remote 
water pump. Creating water points can allevi- 
ate their workload, as well as provide safe 
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water for the whole community. Day-care 
community centres for children under six can 
relieve girls from looking after their siblings, 
thereby allowing them to go to school. 


» Making sure men and boys are involved. 
The rights and well-being of children are 
best served when relations between men 
and women in the household are based on 
mutual respect, equal rights and shared 
responsibilities. Men often can play unique 
and positive roles in the lives of children 
and often actively support efforts to reduce 
gender inequality (see Chapter 5, What 
about boys?). 


National efforts 


The most successful girls’ education initiatives 
incorporate many or most of these facets 

into an integrated programme. Zambia’s 
Programme for the Advancement of Girls’ 
Education is a case in point. Its 12 ‘interactive 
interventions’ have been so successful that 
what was a pilot project in the mid-1990s has 
now been extended all over the country.'"' 
Piloted in 1995 in 20 schools, the programme 
was Operational in over 1,000 schools in all 
72 districts by 2002. 


Another example of a national effort on behalf 
of children’s right to education is the Sarva 
Shiksha Abhiyan, launched in October 2001. 

It is the Government of India’s policy state- 
ment in universal elementary education that 
provides a framework from which to reach 

out to all children in the 6- to 14-year old age 
group by 2010. It seeks primarily to promote 
community-owned, quality education. It recog- 
nizes that education at this level should be 
made useful and relevant by improving the 
curriculum, focusing on child-centred activities 
effective and innovative teaching aids and 
strategies and training teachers to further 

the quality agenda. For instance, the State 

of Kerala undertook a study on classroom 
processes with a gender focus in 168 schools 
in order to develop a teacher-training module. 
Almost 28,000 teachers received the training 


/ 


and reference material to help them transform 
their classrooms. 


The initiative seeks particularly to bridge social, 
regional and gender gaps by targeting children 
of socially vulnerable and economically mar- 
ginal groups — girls, scheduled caste and sched- 
uled tribe children and children belonging to 
minority groups — with the active participation 
of the community in the management of 
schools. It has provision for the distribution of 
free textbooks to all girls and children belong- 
ing to the scheduled caste and scheduled tribes 
up to grade 8. It provides for interventions in 
early childhood care and education, indirectly 
helping to ease the burden of sibling care 

on girls. 


The strategies advocated and implemented by 
the Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan are embedded in 
community ownership of school-based inter- 
ventions through the effective decentralization 
and involvement of various institutions. It is 
seen as a partnership between the central, state 
and local governments while providing states 
with an opportunity to individually develop 
their own vision of elementary education. This 
process involves the creation and support of 
local bodies like the Mother Teacher 
Associations and Parent Teacher Associations 
and bringing them together with the Panchayati 
Raj Institutions, school management commit- 
tees, village education committees and others 
in the management of elementary schools."'2 


A CHILD-FRIENDLY SCHOOL: 


® ls gender-sensitive for both girls and 
boys 


® Protects children; there is no corporal 
punishment, no child labour and no 
physical, sexual or mental harassment 


e Ensures that children are learning and 
not being preached at 


® Involves all children, families and com- 
munities; it is particularly sensitive to 
and protective of the most vulnerable 
children 


® |s healthy; it has safe water and 
adequate sanitation, with separate 
toilet facilities for girls 


® Teaches children about life skills and 
HIV/AIDS 


® Involves children in active and participa- 


tory learning 
® Develops children’s self-esteem and 


self-confidence free of bias from 
teachers and parents 
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THE HUMAN RIGHTS- 
BASED APPROACH 


Statement of Common Understanding 


Secretary-General Kofi A. Annan has called on 
all agencies of the United Nations to main- 
stream human rights into their activities and 
programmes within the framework of their 
respective mandates. A number of them have 
adopted such an approach and gained experi- 
ence in its implementation, and are now work- 
ing on acommon understanding of what this 
means. 


Statement of Common 
Understanding* 


1. All programmes of development coopera- 
tion, policies and technical assistance 
should further the realization of human 
rights as laid down in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and other 
international human rights instruments. 


A set of programme activities that only inciden- 


tally contributes to the realization of human 
rights does not necessarily constitute a human 
rights-based approach to programming, where 
the aim of all activities is to contribute directly 
to the realization of one or several human 
rights. 


2. Human rights standards contained in, and 
principles derived from, the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and other 


international human rights instruments 
guide all development cooperation and pro- 
gramming in all sectors and in all phases of 
the programming process. 


Human rights principles guide programming in 
all sectors, such as health, education, governance, 
nutrition, water and sanitation, HIV/AIDS, 
employment and labour relations and social 
and economic security. This includes all devel- 
opment cooperation directed towards the 
achievement of the Millennium Development 
Goals and the Millennium Declaration. Con- 
sequently, human rights standards and princi- 
ples guide both the Common Country 
Assessment and the UN Development 
Assistance Framework. 


Human rights principles guide all programming 
in all phases of the programming process, 
including assessment and analysis, programme 
planning and design (including setting goals, 
objectives and strategies); implementation, 
monitoring and evaluation. 


Among these human rights principles are: 
universality and inalienability; indivisibility; 
interdependence and interrelatedness; non- 
discrimination and equality; participation 
and inclusion; accountability and the rule 
of law. 
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Human rights are universal and inalienable. 


All people in the world are entitled to them. 
They cannot voluntarily be given up, nor can 
others take them away. As stated in Article 1 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
“All human beings are born free and equal 


in dignity and rights.” 


Human rights are indivisible. Whether of a 
civil, cultural, economic, political or social 
nature, they are all inherent to the dignity of 
every person. Consequently, they all have 
equal status as rights, and can not be ranked 
in a hierarchical order. 


Human rights are interdependent and inter- 
related. The realization of one right often 
depends, wholly or in part, upon the realiza- 
tion of others. For instance, realization of 


~ the right to health may depend, in certain 
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circumstances, on realization of the right 
to education or information. 


All individuals are equal as human beings 
and by virtue of the inherent dignity of each 
person. All human beings are entitled to 
their human rights without discrimination of 
any kind, such as race, colour, sex, ethnicity, 
age, language, religion, political or other 
opinion, national or social origin, disability, 
property, birth or other status as explained 
by the human rights treaty bodies. 


Every person and all peoples are entitled to 
active, free and meaningful participation in, 
contribution to, and enjoyment of civil, 
economic, social, cultural and political 
development in which human rights and 
fundamental freedoms can be realized. 


States and other duty-bearers are answerable for 
the observance of human rights. In this regard, 
they have to comply with the legal norms and 
standards enshrined in human rights instruments. 
Where they fail to do so, aggrieved rights- 
holders are entitled to institute proceedings 
for appropriate redress before a competent 
court or other adjudicator in accordance with 
the rules and procedures provided by law. 


ANNEX R 


3. Programmes of development cooperation 
contribute to the development of the 
capacities of duty-bearers to meet their 
obligations and of rights-holders to claim 


their rights. 


In a human rights-based approach, human 
rights determine the relationship between indi- 
viduals and groups with valid claims (rights- 
holders) and State and non-state actors with 
correlative obligations (duty-bearers). It identi- 
fies rights-holders and their entitlements and 
corresponding duty-bearers and their obliga- 
tions, and works towards strengthening the 
capacities of rights-holders to make their 
claims, and of duty-bearers to meet their 
obligations. 


Implications of a human rights-based 
approach 


The application of good programming practices 
does not by itself constitute a human rights- 
based approach, which requires additional 
elements. 


The following elements are necessary, 
specific and unique to a human rights- 
based approach: 


a) Assessment and analysis identify the human 
rights claims of rights-holders and the 
corresponding human rights obligations 
of duty-bearers, as well as the immediate, 
underlying, and structural causes when 
rights are not realized. 


b) Programmes assess the capacity of rights- 
holders to claim their rights, and of duty- 
bearers to fulfill their obligations. They then 
develop strategies to build these capacities. 


c) Programmes monitor and evaluate both 
outcomes and processes guided by human 
rights standards and principles. 


d) Programming is informed by the recom- 
mendations of international human rights 
bodies and mechanisms. 


In addition, it is essential that 


10. 


a1. 


Tz. 


TS. 


People are recognized as key actors in their 
own development, rather than passive 
recipients of commodities and services. 
Participation is both a.means and a goal. 


Strategies are empowering. 


Both outcomes and processes are moni- 
tored and evaluated. 


Analysis includes all stakeholders. 


Programmes focus on marginalized, disad- 
vantaged, and excluded groups. 


The development process is locally owned. 
Programmes aim to reduce disparity. 


Both top-down and bottom-up approaches 
are used in synergy. 


Situation analysis is used to identify imme- 
diate, underlying, and basic causes of 
development problems. 


Measurable goals and targets are impor- 
tant in programming. 


Strategic partnerships are developed and 
sustained. 


Programmes support accountability to all 
stakeholders. 


*Developed at the Inter-Agency Workshop on a human rights-based approach 


in the context of UN reform, 3 to 5 May 2003. 
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General note on the data 


The data presented in the following statistical tables 


are accompanied by definitions, sources and | 
explanations of symbols. Data from the responsible 
United Nations agencies have been used whenever 
possible. Where such internationally standardized 
estimates do not exist, the tables draw on other 
sources, particularly data received from the 
appropriate UNICEF field office. Where possible, 
only comprehensive or representative national 

data have been used. 


Data quality is likely to be adversely affected for 
countries that have recently suffered from man-made 
or natural disasters. This is particularly so where 
basic country infrastructure has been fragmented 

or major population movements have occurred. 


Several of the indicators, such as the data for life 
expectancy, total fertility rates and crude birth and 
death rates, are part of the regular work on estimates 
and projections undertaken by the United Nations 
Population Division. These and other internationally 
produced estimates are revised periodically, which 
explains why some of the data will differ from those 
found in earlier UNICEF publications. 


Two new Statistical tables have been introduced this 
year that provide data on HIV/AIDS and child protec- 
tion. HIV/AIDS indicators in table 4 are an extension 
of those appearing in the last report, and now cover 
all countries. Table 9 on child protection includes 
data for a more limited set of countries on child 
labour, birth registration and female genital mutila- 
tion. More details on these indicators are included 
in the notes following each of the tables. 


Explanation of symbols 


Since the aim of this statistics chapter is to provide a 
broad picture of the situation of children and women 
worldwide, detailed data qualifications and footnotes 
are seen as more appropriate for inclusion elsewhere. 
The following symbols are common across all tables; 
symbols specific to a particular table are included in 
the table’s footnotes: 
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In addition, substantial changes have been made t 
tables 2, 3, 5 and 8. In table 2, the data on low bi 
weight have undergone a major revision. Recent — 
data from national household surveys have indica 
that two thirds of infants in the developing world ar 
not weighed. Household survey data, particularly F 
from the Demographic and Health Surveys (DHS) ~ 
and the Multiple Indicator Cluster Surveys (MICS), ° 
allow for some adjustments to be made to correct — 
for this based on mothers’ assessment of size at — 
birth as well as corrections for the misreporting of | 
birthweights by multiples of 500 grams. Data in tab 
2 reflect these adjustments for countries that had MIC 
or DHS data on low birthweight. As a result, the es 
mates are generally higher than previously reporte 


Data appear for the first time on acute respiratory I 
fection (ARI), a primary killer of children under five 
Appropriate treatment of ARI is therefore of critica 
importance to reducing under-five mortality and i 
proving children’s health. Table 3 presents data on 
the prevalence of ARI and whether children with 
were taken to an appropriate health provider. In ta 
5, in addition to administrative data on primary 
school entrants reaching grade 5, household 
survey data on this indicator are also included. 


Table 8 includes two columns on maternal mortali 
ratio. One column presents data reported by natior 
authorities; the other presents data that include 
adjustments for the well-documented problems of 
underreporting and misclassification of maternal 
deaths, and also provide estimates for countries 
with no data. 


- Indicates data are not available. 


x Indicates data that refer to years or periods oth 
than those specified in the column heading, dif 
from the standard definition, or refer to only ps 
of a country. Such data are not included in the 
regional averages or totals. 


7a > “7 Fen i 

* Data refer to the mogtwecent pear aVailable durir 
the period specified in the coluigymhédding 

oy Y,. rd x ip y 
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jer-five mortality rankings 


= following list ranks countries and territories in descending order of their estimated 2002 under-five mortality 


te (U5MR), a critical indicator of the well-being of chi 
‘ children. C et : 
ke tahien that follow. g ountries and territories are listed alphabetically 


Leone 


Ola 
ghanistan 
pria 

alia 


ea-Bissau 
urkina Faso 
ongo, Democratic Republic of the 
ad 
ozambique 
ambia 
rundi 
alawi 
auritania 
igeria 
anda 
entral African Republic 
e d'Ivoire 
thiopia 
uinea 
Mameroon 
anzania, United Republic of 
enin 
quatorial Guinea 
waziland 
)jibouti 
Fogo 
Wganda 
@ambodia 
Senegal 
@Viadagascar 
sambia 
‘Mimor-Leste 
rag 
Paiti 
Zimbabwe 
enya 
Wao Tome and Principe 
Botswana 
anmar 
ongo 
Pakistan 
emen 
Azerbaijan 
§Ghana 
Lao People’s Democratic Republic 
Turkmenistan 
Bhutan 
Papua New Guinea 
Sudan 
India 
Gabon 
B Nepal 
@ Eritrea 
Lesotho 
"} Comoros 
Bangladesh 
Maldives 
Kazakhstan 
Guyana 
Tajikistan 
Bolivia 


Under-5 
mortality rate 
Value Rank 

284 1 
265 2 
260 3 
257 4 
235 5 
225 6 
222 7 
211 8 
207 9 
205 10 
20 )6COUCSMA 
or 4 
192-13 
190 14 
183s «15 
183.15 
1s3- 45 
183 15 
180= = 19 
176 =—.20 
171 21 
169 22 
166 823 
165 24 
156 3925 
152-26 
14927 
143-28 
141 29 
141 29 
138 = 31 
138 = 31 
125 33 
126 #4 
126 34 
125 36 
123. <3] 
123 ST 
122... 3 
118 40 
1100s 41 
109 42 
108 = 43 
107s «44 
107 «44 
105 46 
100 47 
100 447 

98 49 

94 50 

94 50 

94 50 

93 «= 53 

91 54 

91 54 

89 «= «56 

79 ~=—«58 

7 — lo 88 

77—CtC«OSB’ 


Under-5 
mortality rate 
Value Rank 
Kiribati 69 66 
Uzbekistan 68 67 
Namibia 67 68 
Marshall Islands 66 69 
South Africa 65 70 
Kyrgyzstan 61 71 
Korea, Democratic People’s Republic of 55 72 
Tuvalu 52 73 
Algeria 49 14 
Guatemala 49 4 
Indonesia 45 16 
Morocco 43 71 
Honduras 42 78 
Iran (Islamic Republic of) 42 178 
Turkey 42 «78 
Vanuatu 42 78 
Egypt 41 82 
Nicaragua 4 82 
Belize 40 84 
Suriname 40 84 
China 39 86 
El Salvador 29 «86 
Peru 39 (86 
Viet Nam 39 86 
Cape Verde 38 690 
Dominican Republic 38 ©6990 
Philippines 38 90 
Brazil 36 «—«93 
Armenia 35 94 
Jordan 33. «95 
Lebanon 32 96 
Moldova, Republic of 3296 
Albania 30 98 
Nauru 30 98 
Paraguay 30 = 98 
Ecuador 29 ~=«101 
Georgia 29 +101 
Mexico 29 ~=« 101 
Palau 29 ~=«1011 
Saudi Arabia 28 ~©105 
Syrian Arab Republic 28 ~=©105 
Thailand 28 105 
The former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia 26 108 
Tunisia 26 «108 
Grenada 25 110 
Occupied Palestinian Territory 25 110 
Panama 25 110 
Saint Vincent and the Grenadines 25 110 
Samoa - 25 110 
Micronesia (Federated States of) 24 ~=115 
Saint Kitts and Nevis 24 “105 
Solomon Islands 24 «115 
Colombia 23 148 
Cook Islands 23. «2118 
Venezuela 22 ~ 120 
Fiji 21. «+121 
Latvia 21 «121 
Romania 21 «121 
Russian Federation 21 «+121 
Belarus 20 125 
Jamaica 20 125 
Tonga 20: 125 
Trinidad and Tobago 20 «125 
Ukraine 20. 125 
Argentina 19 130 


mm.4t Os 


Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 


Mauritius 
Saint Lucia 


Serbia and Montenegro 


Sri Lanka 


Bosnia and Herzegovina 


Bahamas 
Bahrain 
Bulgaria 

Qatar 
Seychelles 
Dominica 
Uruguay 
Antigua and Barbuda 
Barbados 
Oman 

Chile 

Estonia 

Costa Rica 
Liechtenstein 
Kuwait 

Cuba 

Hungary 
Lithuania 
Poland 
Slovakia 
United Arab Emirates 
Croatia 
Malaysia 
United States 
Andorra 
Canada 

United Kingdom 
Australia 
Belgium 
Brunei Darussalam 
Cyprus 

France 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

New Zealand 
Portugal 

San Marino 
Spain 
Switzerland 
Austria 

Czech Republic 
Finland 
Germany 
Greece 

Japan 

Korea, Republic of 
Luxembourg 
Malta 

Monaco 
Netherlands 
Slovenia 
Denmark 
Iceland 
Norway 
Singapore 
Sweden 

Holy See 

Niue 


Under-5 
mortality rate 
Value Rank 


CO a es fe GE GE ON SN. G'S, ANS GSI SS. On Sy) S/S) SS Oh i ee ee ae 


no data 
no data 
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TABLE 1. BASIC INDI 


Infant Annual : aes 
Under-5 mortality Annual no. of Life Total income 
mortality rate Total no. of under-5 GNI : expectancy adult enrolment/ 1990-200 
Under-5 rate (under 1) population births deaths perc at birth literacy attendance 
Countries and mortality (thousands) (thousands) —_ (thousands) (USS) (years) rate (%) lowest 
territories rank 1960 2002 1960 2002 2002 2002 2002 2002 2002 2000 1996-2002* 40% 
Afghanistan 4 360 257. 2h 165 22930 1101 283 250x 43 36 36 - 
Albania 98 151 300 WZ 26 3141 57 Z 1380 74 - 98 : 
Algeria 74 280 49 164 39 31266 718 35 1720 70 63 98 19 A\ 
Andorra 161 : 7 : 6 69 1 0 d = : : ‘i 
Angola 3 345 260 208 154 13184 695 181 660 40 - 37 
Antigua and Barbuda 144 - 14 12 73 1 0 9390 : 82x 98 - 
Argentina 130 72 19 60 16 37981 725 14 4060 74 97 100 - 
Armenia 94 - 35 30 3072 29 i 790 72 98 69 18 A5 
Australia 164 24 6 20 6 19544 242 1 19740 79 96 18 4 
Austria 177 43 5 37 5 8111 70 0 23390 78 - 91 20 Ie 
Azerbaijan 46 - 105 - 74 8297 148 16 710 72 97x 88 19 4§ 
Bahamas 137 68 16 5 13 310 6 0 14860x 67 95 83 
Bahrain 137 160 16. 110 13 709 14 0 11130x 74 88 96 - 
Bangladesh 59 248 77 ~=«149 51 143809 4192 323 360 61 40 89 22 4 
Barbados 144 90 14 «74 12 269 3 0 9750x 77 100 100 : 
on es i a 37 17 9940 87 2 1360 70 100 100 21 3g 
an ee , a 5 10296 112 1 23250 79 ‘ 100 a 
aa a aaa ai 34 251 6 0 2960 72 93 100 
93 6558 274 43 380 51 37 54 
Bhutan 50 300 94 6175 74 2190 76 7 590 63 47 53 
Bolivia 64 
255 71 182 56 8645 255 18 900 64 85 97 13 
Bosnia and Herzegovina 136 160 18 =105 15 4126 39 1 1270 74 93x 86 
Botswana 41 173 110 =—«*118 80 1770 54 6 2980 4) 77 84 
Brazil , 5 
93 177 36-115 30 176257 3506 126 2850 68 87 97 . 
Brunei Darussalam 164 87 6 8663 6 350 8 0 { 
— 24100x 76 92 91x ; 
ulgaria 137 70 16 49 14 7965 62 1 1790 71 
Burkina Faso § 315 207 —s:‘181 107 12624 606 125 220 _ > ) 
Burundi 14 250 190 148 114 6602 292 55 100 ~ - - ~ 7 
Cambodia 31 é 138 96 15 Ag 
: 13810 4 
Cameroon 230255) 166151 95 15729 - s 280 57 68 95 18 3 
ess sa ais ‘ ie a 93 560 4) 71 74 13 
Cape Verde 90 ; 99 - oy . 2 22300 79 : 99 20 
Central African Republic 19 327 180 187 115 3819 : com or bs = : 
Chad 1 ‘ 200 : 117 8348 7 26 260 40 47 55 7 65. 
Chile in Sle es as 81 220 45 43 58 ‘ 
Chins _ oS * 3 4260 76 96 a9 oe 
hes 1294867 18857 735 940 7 
olombia 118 125 23 79 19 43526 97 85 93 16 4 
pean er mpc 3 22 1830 72 92 89 10 BH 
Congo oo ial 27 2 390 61 
ng 43 220 108-143 81 3633 161 - = : 
Congo, Democratic 7 700 48 8] 96x ; 
Republic of the 10 302 = i 
Se. 174 
sae, 1s ee Hs re 2594 532 90 41 61 51 a 
Costa Rica 149 123 1187 g 4094 = . ; ; : 85 : ;: 
C uni 1 4 ] 
ote d Wire 20 «290178 «195 ~—St102 16365 583 Se : - eel 
Croatia 103 610 
158 98 8 70 7 4439 41 49 64 18 4d 
Cuba 2 54 QC 3 ; 74 98 72 nee) 
eras vn . —_— 11271 131 1170x 77 97 97 4 
Czech Republic 177 25 ee 4 796 10 0 12320x 78 97 95 qi 
Denmark 10246 90 0 5560 ; a 
e 19925 i 2 4 5351 S 90 2 oan 
Djibouti 63 0 30290 | 
2 289143186100 6 - 23 36 
Dominica 142 1. . 93 27 4 900 46 65 33 
Dominican Republic 90 149 ue - ‘ 3180 : } 
BRE) Re 8616 ss — 
Ecuador 101 178 29° 107 25 ater 202 8 2320 67 84 _ ” i ) 
Egypt 82 282 297 9 1450 
41 18 nN 92 
El Salvador 9 35705071875 7 1470 s Ge 
86 19 39 130 33 641 69 55 93 21 
Equatorial Guinea 2% 863166152 (fee : 163 6 2080 71 79 81 = 
Eritrea 56 - rd 481 20 3 700x 49 83 - eee 
Estonia 147 52 a 160 14 160 53 4 
Ethiopia ele 10 1338 Tl 0 96 61 ; : 
thiop 210 2690S 171180114 Sg 4130 72 100 98 18 ; 
Fiji : 61 2948 504 45 
J 121 100 
97 ri fee: 46 39 
7 831 19 0 2160 2 a) 
70 93 99 ; ; 
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... TABLE 1 


Infant Annual ; % shove 
beers: oe Annual no. of Life Total — of household 
Total no. of under-5 GNI ——~ 
Under-5 rate (under?) population —_ births eee Oe” eee’ 
—- 1988 — a ae a5 —— (tennant uss ) vers men — ape 
on “ — . a - ; 2000 1996-2002* 40% 20% 
. 164 34 6 29 4 59850 772 5 om - - . 
mn 54 91 : 60 1306 41 4 3120 57 71 7 i > 
34 364 126 207 91 1388 50 6 280 54 37 69 2 5 
101 70 2 | 24 5177 53 2 650 74 100x 95 17 45 
177 40 5 4 82414 722 4 22670 78 : 87 16 45 
ana 47 215 100 126 57 20471 658 66 270 58 72 58 16 47 
pece 177 64 5 6453 5 10970 100 1 11660 78 97 97 19 44 
enade 110 - 25 - 20 80 2 0 3500 : - 84 : - 
atemala 74 202 49 136 36 12036 415 20 1750 66 69 84 11 61 
vines 22 380 169 215 109 8359 361 61 410 49 4 47 17 47 
inea-Bissau 8 - 211 - 130 1449 72 15 150 45 38 4] 14 53 
62 126 72 100 54 764 16 1 840 63 99 87 14 50 
E .. 37 253 123 169 79 8218 249 31 440 49 50 54 
a : f : = 1 e E 2 
onduras 78 204 42 137 32 6781 205 9 920 69 75 88 8 61 
ungary 152 57 9° i 8 9923 87 1 5280 72 99 90 25 34 
reland 189 22 eee | 3 287 4 0 27970 80 - 100 - : 
diz 53 242 93 146 67 ~—- 1049549 25221 2346 480 64 57 76 20 46 
ndonesia 76 216 45 128 33 217131 4532 204 710 67 87 92 20 43 
an (Islamic Republic of) 78 281 42 164 35 68070 1380 58 1710 70 76 74 15 50 
fe 36 171 125 Wg 102 24510 867 108 2170x 60 39 76 : : 
eland 164 36 Go Pot 6 3911 56 0 23870 77 - 90 18x 43x 
‘Brae! 164 3 6 8 6 6304 125 1 16710x 79 95 100 18 44 
a 164 50 6 44 4 57482 511 3 18960 79 98 100 18 43 
125 74 20 56 17 2627 54 1 2820 76 87 95 17 46 
177 40 Bees 3 127478 1172 6 33550 81 - 100 25 36 
95 139 33 27 5329 150 5 1760 71 90 94 19 44 
61 - 76 - 61 15469 252 19 1510 66 99 89 21 40 
39 205 Zz. ZZ 78 31540 1031 126 360 45 82 69 15 51 
66 - 69 - 51 87 2 0 810 - : 71 - - 
‘Forea, Democratic 
/@People’s Republic of 72 120 55 85 42 22541 372 20 a 63 98 - - - 
‘Korea, Republic of 177 127 5. a8 5 47430 574 3 9930 75 98 100 21 37 
Fuwait 151 128 10-8 9 2443 49 0 18270x 76 82 66 - : 
gyzstan 71 180 61 135 52 5067 112 7 290 68 - 83 22 38 
ao People’s 
§ Democratic Republic 47 235 100 155 87 5529 198 20 310 54 65 81 19 45 
latvia 121 44 Miss 17 2329 18 0 3480 71 100 92 20 40 
ebanon 96 85 3265 28 3596 69 2 3990 73 86 74 . . 
Lesotho 57 203 87 136 64 1800 55 5 470 36 83 78 9 M 
Hiberia 5 288 235 190 157 3239 161 38 150 41 54 83 . : 
ibyan Arab Jamahiriya 130 270 19> “359 16 5445 126 v 5540x Ts 80 96x 
enstein 149 - At - 10 33 0 0 d - - - . 
‘ithuania 152 70 Gy 8 3465 30 0 3660 73 100 95 21 40 
xembourg 177 4 5. Be 5 _ 447 5 0 38830 78 - 97 21 40 
adagascar 33 186 136 112 84 16916 708 96 240 53 67 68 17 45 
alawi 15 361 183 205 114 11871 531 97 160 38 60 100 13 56 
falaysi 158 105 8 “3 t4 23965 546 4 3540 73 87 99 13 54 
aldives 59 300 77-180 58 309 11 1 2090 67 97 99 : . 
fal | 500 222 = 285 122 12623 631 140 240 49 26 39 13 36 
Malt 177 42 5 37 5 393 4 0 9200x 78 92 gg : 
Marshall Islands 69 . 66 : 54 52 1 0 2270x . ; 100 ; : 
Wauritania 15 310 183 180 120 2807 118 22 410 52 40 44 18 44 
itius 130 92 19. 67 17 1210 19 0 3850 72 85 95 : : 
ico 101 134 29 (94 24. ~~: 101965 2305 67 5910 73 91 100 M88 
MICTONESIA 67 " 3 . 
— jataitaa ll ee ae = r ; : 99 78 19 
sidova, Republic of 96 88 3264 2] 4270 : : 
ee. 177 ; 5 : 4 34 0 0 a 
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Net primary of he 


Annual eS 
Infant Life Total school income 
Under-5 mmartality gr Biel GNI expectancy adult’ ©~—enrolment/ ee 
Total no. of ‘ e é 
mortality rate : : apita at birth literacy attendance 
der 1) opulation births deaths per cap! ; 
Under-5 rate (under pop (USS) (years) rate ( lowest 
mortality (thousands) (thousands) (thousands) fee oe 00 1996-2002* 40% 
rank 1960 »=—-2002-— 1960 2002 2002 2002 2002 ‘a " 
, Se 58 4 440 a il 
Mongolia 30 1190 68 49 78 17 
Morocco 77 211 AS. 182 39 30072 702 - . ‘Si 
Mozambique 12 313 197 180 125 18537 769 151 210 38 4 a 
Myanmar a2 -252—~Sss«109'~=é=«*169 71 48852 1182 129 220x 57 : 
Namibia 68 206 67 ~=©129 55 1961 66 4 1780 45 2 < 
Nauru 98 - 30 : 25 13 0 0 : . “ 
Nepal 54315 91 212 66 24609 817 74 230 60 42 3 19 
Netherlands 177 22 5 18 5 16067 196 ] 23960 78 - in _ 
New Zealand 164 26 eee? 6 3846 54 0 13710 78 - g 
Nicaragua 82 193 41 = 130 a2 5335 170 i 370x 69 64 77 8 
Niger 2 354 265 211 156 11544 642 170 170 46 16 30 10 
Nigeria 15 «207~=— 183. «123-~=Sfs«d10'-— «1220911 4764 872 290 52 64 56 13 
Niue - - : - : 2 0 : - : 81 99 - 
Norway 189 23 4 19 4 4514 54 0 37850 79 100 24 
Occupied Palestinian 
Territory 110 : 25 : 23 3433 134 3 930 72 : 97 - 
Oman 146 =. 280 13 164 1 2768 88 1 7720x 72 72 65 - 
Pakistan 44 227 107 += 139 83 149911 5415 579 410 61 43 56 21 
Palau 101 - 29 : 24 20 0 0 6780x - = % 100 - 
Panama 110 88 2 86 19 3064 69 2 4020 75 92 100 12 
Papua New Guinea 50 214 94 143 70 5586 178 17 530 57 64 84 12 
Paraguay 98 90 30 = 66 26 5740 171 5 1170 71 93 92 8 : 
Peru 86 234 39 142 30 26767 628 24 2050 70 90 93 13 5 
Philippines 90 110 38 = 80 29 78580 2009 76 1020 70 95 93 14 7 
Poland 152 70 g 62 8 38622 367 3 4570 74 100 98 21 At 
Portugal 164 112 6 8681 5 10049 112 1 10840 76 92 100 7 f 
Qatar 137 (140 16 94 " 601 10 0 12000x 72 94 95 : | 
Romania 121 82 21 +69 19 22387 232 5 1850 71 98 93 21 i 
Russian Federation 121 64 21 48 18 144082 1227 26 2140 67 100 93x 14 ; 
Rwanda 15 206 183 122 96 8272 358 66 230 39 67 67 23x 
Saint Kitts and Nevis 115 . 24 : 20 42 1 0 6370 : : 89 - } 
Saint Lucia 130 : |: at 7 148 3 0 3840 72 100 5 @ 
Saint Vincent and : 
the Grenadines 110 —— 119 2 0 2820 74 84 a 
Samoa 110 210 25 134 20 176 5 0 1420 70 99 97 - 
San Marino 164 : 6 : 4 27 0 0 d 
Sao Tome and Principe 40 . 118 : 75 157 5 1 290 70 : 68 - . 
Saudi Arabia 105 250 28 170 23 23520 751 21 8460x 72 76 58 : i 
Senegal 31 300 138 173 79 9855 368 51 470 53 37 63 17 
Serbia and Montenegro 130 120 19 +87 16 10535 124 2 1400 73 98x 97 - 
Seychelles 137 : 16 : 12 80 3 0 6530x - : ie - 
Sierra Leone 1 390 284 220 165 4764 239 68 140 34 36 
Singapore 189 40 4| 3x 
£3) 3 4183 43 0 20690 78 92 
Slovakia 152 40 93x 14 
g a0 8 5398 54 0 3950 74 
Slovenia 17 We 89 24 
7 45 5  O 4 1986 16 0 9810 76 100 93 22 
Solomon Islands 115 185 24 = 120 20 463 15 0 570 69 : 
TT | 6 ot we Ce 9480 499 112 130x 48 " ae 
u rica 70 : 6 OC 52 44759 1016 66 2600 49 85 89 . 
Silent = fe a — 381 2 14430 79 98 100 20 
3 19 83 7 18910 312 6 8 
40 73 92 97 20 
sneer 50 208 8 86123 64 32878 1098 103 350 56 58 53 - , 
ueaitaa a i. ae 432 9 0 1960 1 94 o oa ? 
ow an 27 225 149-150 106 1069 37 6 1180 36 80 93 , 
weden 193 20 3 «16 3 8867 
91 0 24820 ; 
Switzerland 164 27 Or 22 5 7171 63 0 37930 . a 
a Arab Republic 105 201 28 (136 23 17381 485 14 1130 72 i 20 q 
Tajikistan . 62 140 iz SS §3 6195 152 1 180 74 96 é 
Tanzania, United Republic of 24 241 165 142 104 36276 1431 236 280 . * - . 
Thailand 105 148 "28. -108 24 62193 1088 30 1980 m - 5 is 
16 
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Infant % share 
Under-5 mortality Annual = i pa . ” 
mortality oan Total ae : ; Life Total school income 
Under-5 aa 1 ethan a ” er- GNI _ ‘expectancy adult enrolment/ 1990-2000* 
— ca ae (thousands) —_ (thousands) Pesta peiusS) i ot — lowest 
1960 2002 2002 years rate (%) | highest 
2002 2002 2002 2002 2000 1996-2002* 40% ‘0% 
108 177 26 120 22 
o . 2046 29 1 1700 74 96 92 22 37 
126 89 739 17 2 520x 49 75 
29 267 141 ~—- 158 79 4801 185 26 270 50 57 92 
125 - 20 - 16 103 2 0 1410 68 92 
15 «73 — 
20 61 V7 1298 17 0 6490 71 98 92 16 46 
108 254 26 170 21 9728 165 4 20 
00 73 71 9g 16 48 
219 42 163 36 70318 1485 62 2500 70 85 88 17 47 
49 98 - 76 4794 106 10 1200 67 85 16 47 | 
73 - 52 - 38 10 0 0 - - - 100 
29 224 147%, 138 82 25004 1277 180 250 46 67 87 18 45 
r 125 53 20 4] 16 48902 412 8 710 
- 70 100 72 22 38 
nitec Arab Emirates 152 223 9 149 8 2937 4g 0 18060x 75 76 87 
ited Kingdom 161 27 7 23 5 59068 654 5 2 ' 
ited States 158 30 od . = . . 
oa vi 8 26 7 291038 4228 34 35060 77 95 16 46 
i i is 56 15 48 14 3391 57 1 4370 75 98 90 14 50 
‘ - 68 - 52 25705 559 38 450 70 99 78 23 36 
: 78 225 AD VAY 34 207 6 0 1080 69 96 - - 
: uela 120 75 22 56 19 25226 580 13 4090 74 93 88 11 53 
. Nam 86 105 39 70 30 80278 1629 64 430 69 93 95 19 45 
emer 44 340 107. = 220 79 19315 873 93 490 60 46 67 20 Al 
ambia 13 213 192 126 108 10698 452 87 330 33 78 67 11 57 
ba bwe 37 159 123 97 76 12835 412 51 470x 34 89 80 13 56 
REGIONAL SUMMARIES 
" Saharan Africa 262 Va ior 106 650452 26494 4610 460 46 50 59 10 59 
fiddle East and North Africa 250 bfSiie scailiey/ 46 355997 9640 559 1359 67 53 78 18 46 
puth Asia 244 97 =. 1148 70 1412216 37145 3603 461 63 47 74 20 45 
as Asia and Pacific 207 ASD AGE 33 1910686 31814 1368 1232 69 81 92 17 45 
atin America and Caribbean 153 34 ~=—102 2 530242 11587 394 3362 70 85 94 10 59 
| PEE/CIS and Baltic States 112 4 84 33 411721 5311 218 1742 69 96 86 17 47 
dustrialized countries 39 // 33 5 938580 10796 76 26214 78 97 97 19 43 
) eveloping countries 222 90 140 62 5009993 119701 10773 1154 62 67 80 15 50 
east developed countries 278 158 1/70 99 700897 27409 4331 277 4g 43 63 18 46 
Norld 196 82 126 56 6209895 132787 10889 5073 63 70 81 18 44 
guntries in each region are listed on page 136. 
MAIN DATA SOURCES 


DEFINITIONS OF THE INDICATORS 


| -five mortality rate — Probability of dying between birth and exactly five years of age ex- 
pressed per 1,000 live births. 

mortality rate — Probability of dying between birth and exactly one year of age expressed 

@ per 1,000 live births. 

per capita — Gross national income (GNI) is the sum of value added by all resident producers 

plus any product taxes (less subsidies) not included in the valuation of output plus net receipts of 

@ primary income (compensation of employees and property income) from abroad. GNI per capita is 

gross national income divided by mid-year population. GNI per capita in US dollars is converted 

ll using the World Bank Atlas method. 


tality risks prevailing for the cross-section of population at the time of their birth. 
literacy rate — Percentage of persons aged 15 and over who can read and write. 


primary school enrolment/attendance 
reported by UNESCO/UIS (UNESCO Institute of Statistics) and from national household survey re- 
ports of attendance at primary school. 

share — Percentage of income received by the 20 per cent of households with the highest 
income and by the 40 per cent of households with the lowest income. 


expectancy at birth — The number of years newborn children would live if subject to the mor- 


— Derived from net primary school enrolment rates as 


Under-five and infant mortality rates — UNICEF, United Nations Population Division and United 
Nations Statistics Division. 

Total population — United Nations Population Division. 

Births — United Nations Population Division. 

Under-five deaths — UNICEF. 

GNI per capita — World Bank. 

Life expectancy — United Nations Population Division. 

Adult literacy — United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) and 
UNESCO Institute of Statistics (UIS), including the Education for All 2000 Assessment. 

School enrolment/attendance — UIS and UNESCO, including the Education for All 2000 
Assessment, Multiple Indicator Cluster Surveys (MICS) and Demographic and Health Surveys 
(DHS). 

Household income — World Bank. 


a: Range $735 or less. 

b: Range $736 to $2935. 

c: Range $2936 to $9075. 

d: Range $9076 or more. 
* Data ref 


- Data not available. 
x Indicates data that ref 

standard definition, or refer to only part of a country. 
y_ Indicates data that diff 


the calculation of regional and global averages. . 
er to the most recent year available during the period specified in the column heading. 


er to years or periods other than those specified in the column heading, differ from the 


er from the standard definition or refer to only part of a country, but are included in 
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TABLE 2. NUTRITION 


% of children (1995-2002*) who are: % of meee tell suffering si Bi Bet . ee i 
% of infants ier pose La a” underweight wasting a ; overage rate ¢ 
beta ‘wesatod Peal ) poems piace severe pe & awe 2001 1997 
Countries and territories 1998-2002” (<6 months) (6-9 months w : . 52 Bat | 
Afghanistan : 11 32 c 5; 
PEE 3 6 24 ! i : 3 18 s 5 
: 7 13 38 22 6 
Algeria : , 4 o : : : 
Andorra z ; 7 37 31 8 6 45 75 
Angola 12 11 , WOE i 10x = 3 
Antigua and Barbuda : : . 1 3 12 : 
-_ a a 
Australia . i . 
ustria : 
acai 1 7 39 16 ? 1 é 13 . ’ 
Bahamas ] : é ; ; 
Bahrain 8 34k 65 4) g 2 . r - 
Bangladesh 30 46 78 87 48 13 1 : 
Barbados 10x : : a - - . ' a 
Belarus 5 : : : : : : ; 3 <« 
Belgium 8x : ; ; 5 : i : ; s 
Belize 6 24k 54 23 6x 1x - : - . 
Benin 16 38 66 62 23 5 8 31 ; 95 i 
Bhutan 15 : 19 3 3 40 _ 
Bolivia 9 39 76 36 10 2 2 26 31 5 
Bosnia and Herzegovina 4 6 - : 4 1 6 10 - : 
Botswana 10 34 57 11 13 2 5 23 85 6 , 
Brazil 10x 42k 30 17 6 1 2 11 : 359 
Brunei Darussalam 10 : : : 
Bulgaria 10 : : . = : : : 
Burkina Faso : 19 6 49 87 34 12 13 37 97 i) 
Burundi 16 62 46 85 45 13 8 57 95 ; 5 
Cambodia 1 12 72 59 45 13 15 45 57 14 
Cameroon 1 12 72 29 21 4 5 35 100 84 
Canada 6 . ; . . : . . 7 
Cape Verde 13 57k 64 13 14x 2x 6x 16x : 0: 
Central African Republic 14 17 77 53 24 6 9 39 90 86 
Chad 17x 10 68 SY 28 9 11 29 Sit 58 
Chile § 73k : : 1 : 0 2 - 100. 
China 6 67k 1 : : 16 93 
Colombia 9 32 58 25 7 1 1 14 92 
Comoros 25 21 34 45 25 9 12 42 82 
Congo ; 4k 94 13 14 3 4 19 100 : 
Congo, Democratic Republic of the 12 24 79 52 31 g 13 38 98 72) 
Cook Islands 3 19k : Re : 2 Fy 
Costa Rica 7 35x,k 47x 12x 5 0 2 6 97 
Céte d'Ivoire 17 10 54 42 21 5 8 25 97 31 
Croatia 6 23 : : 1 ) 1 } an 
Cuba 6 4] 42 9 4 0 2 5 : 
Cyprus , : : : f 
Czech Republic i; Ix Ox 2x 2x ; 3 
Denmark 5 ; : ; : ; ‘ : i} 
Djibouti . : : - 18 6 13 26 91 : 
Dominica 10 3 : ‘ By Ox ox bx ; j 
Dominican Republic 14 11 6 6 5 j 2 6 95 8 
Ecuador 16 29k 52x 34x 15 2 27 50 I: 
Egypt 12 5 7) 30 11 3 5 21 - 
El Salvador 13 16 77 40 12 | 1 23 = 91 
Equatorial Guinea 13 24 q : 19 4 J 99 . 
Eritrea 21x 52 "4 
Estonia 4 : - 2 i i et a . 
oe 6 55 43 17 47 16 " 52 16 8. 
ze 10 47k & KR 3x Bt 
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% of children (1995-2002*) who are: 


% of infants 
with low exclusively 


4 3 
7 E 
14 6 
' 7 26 
P 6 18k 
‘ - , 
11 31 
ree 8 
a 9 39k 
la 13 39 
12 11 
inea-Bissau 1) 37 
F 12 11 
i 21 24 
duras 14 35 
gary g : 
land 5 
30 37k 
nv lonesia 10x 4? 
n (Islamic Republic of) 7x 44 
rac 15 12 
an 5 : 
rael 8 ‘ 
| 5 : 
lamaica g 
. ’ 
dan 10x 34 
stan 8 36 
a 11 5 
Jatt 5 80x,k 
Korea, Democratic People’s Republic of 7 97k 
rea, Republic of z 
Kuwait 7 12k 
rgyzstan 71x 24 
Lao People’s Democratic Republic 14 23 
itvia 5 3 
Lebanon 6 27k 
ssotho 14 15 
Liberia - 35 
byan Arab Jamahiriya 7x : 
‘Liechtenstein 2 : 
thuania zZ 
‘Luxembourg 8 - 
ladagascar 14 4) 
alawi 16 44 
aysia 10 29k 
Maldives 22 10 
23 38 
alta 6 é 
shall Islands 12 63x,k 
Mauritania 42 20 
auritius 13 16x,k 
Mexico 9 38x,k 
Wicronesia (Federated States of) 18 60k 
| Moldova, Republic of i 
Mane A 
ongolia 8 51 
11x 66k 


breastfed with 
complementary 
f 


(6-9 months) 


36x 


59 
53 


still 


breastfeeding 
(20-23 months) 


5/ 
21 


°% of under-fives (1995-2002*) suffering from: 


underweight wasting stunting 
moderate moderate moderate 
&severe severe &severe &severe 
12 2 3 21 
17 4 9 19 
3 0 Z 12 
25 5 10 26 
24 5 3 46 
23 5 g 26 
25 Yi 10 30 
14 8 11 11 
17 4 5 23 
17 - 1 29 
2x Ox 2x on 
4] 18 16 46 
26 8 : 
11 i. 5 15 
16 2 6 22 
6 3 6 
5 1 Z 8 
4 0 Z 10 
21 6 6 39 
13x - 11x 28x 
21 8 42 
10 3 11 24 
11 2 3 25 
40 13 15 4) 
3 0 3 12 
18 4 5 46 
26 8 6 39 
5 1 3 15 
33 11 14 49 
5 6 6 49 
12 1 - 
33 11 11 38 
32 10 13 35 
15 2 14 10 
3 3 10 
13 3 6 2 
9 4 24 
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25 
61 


70t 


71 


93 


33 


45 
4) 
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TABLE 2. NUTRITION 


% of children (1995-2002") who are: % of under-fives (1995-2002") suffering from: Vitamin A % 
. pags exclusively . caleba still rer ins we “coverage ate : 
with low : 59 iodizec 
pe Ps Jl Saale peepee. Ppa severe pees papas . 2001 1997. 
Mozambique 14x 30 87 58 as ; : = . 
Myanmar 15 1 67 Gi a d : ce : ~ 
Namibia 16x 26k - . 24 5 9 24 84 : 
a 21 69 66 92 48 13 10 51 98t 8: 
Netherlands : : : : ; : : . 
New Zealand 6 : 7 i B . ‘ A i 
Nicaragua 13 SI 68 39 10 2 2 20 me : 
Niger 17 1 56 61 40 14 14 40 89t I! 
Nigeria 12 17 63 35 36x 12x 9x 43x 77 gf 
Niue ; : z 2 
Norway 5 ; : ‘ % 
Occupied Palestinian Territory 9g 29k 78 11 4 1 3 g = i 
Oman 8 - 92 73 24 4 13 23 : 61 
Pakistan 19x 16k 31 56 38 12 13 37 100t V 
Palau 9 59k : : - : - - 
Panama ; 10x 25 38 21 7 - 1 14 . ] 
Papua New Guinea 11x 59 74 66 35x - - “ ; 
Paraguay 9x 7k 59 15 5 - 1 11 ; e 83 
Peru 11x 71 76 49 7 1 1 25 6 93 
Philippines 20 37 57 23 28 - 6 30 84t 
Poland : - : s A J 2 : f 
Portugal 8 - : - 2 3 : g z 
Qatar 10 12k 48 21 6 ; 2 8 : 4 
Romania 9 - : : 6x 1x 3x 8x : ; 
Russian Federation 6 3 1 13 ox. 
Rwanda 9 84 79 n 27 7 41 34 . 
Saint Kitts and Nevis g 56k : : : - . : : 100 ‘ 
Saint Lucia 8 ; 14x 4 6x 11x ‘ ££ 
Saint Vincent and the Grenadines 10 
Samoa 4x . : : : : ‘ - 5 
San Marino : : , : : : : : t 
Sao Tome and Principe : 56 53 42 13 2 4 29 - 4 
Saudi Arabia 11x 31k 60 30 14 3 " 20 . <j 
Senegal 18 24k 64 49 23 6 25 85t 16 
Serbia and Montenegro 4 11k 33 11 2 0 4 5 : a 
Seychelles : - : - 6x Ox 2x 5x : 
Sierra Leone : 4 51 53 97 9 10 A 
Singapore 8 : 34 att 23 
Slovakia 7 - - 1 ; 
Slovenia 6 : . F 7 
ei Islands i a . 21x 4x 7x 27x . ¥ 
South Africa Ps : - = 7 1 23 62 
Spain Bx ; . ‘ 2 : 62 
Sri Lanka 22 : : P a : 
Sudan P 7 . . 14 14 - 88 
Suriname 13 9 me rs " ~ : > 92t 1 
Swaziland 9 24 ~ +s 7 10 : - 
Sweden 4 . ‘ 30 Tae 5a 
Switzerland 6 : 3 ; : - E 
Syrian Arab Republic 6 81k rm : : ; : - - 4 
Tajikistan 15 14 - a 4 18 3 40. 
Tanzania, United Republic of 13 g . A ‘ 20. 
Thailand i ss ws 29 7 5 44 93t 
g 4k nN 27 19x ; 67 
The former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia 5 37 8 i X 16x ‘ 74 
Timor-Leste 10 ia a ‘s 6 1 4 7 100 
To . 43 13 12 47 a 7 
go 15 18 65 65 95 ’ 1H 
bites 0 62k ' bs a 77 67 | 
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... TABLE 2 


“i %e of children (1995-2002*) who are: % of under-fives (1995-2002*) suffering from: 
% of infants breastfed with . ; Vitamin A % of 
with low exclusively complementary stil wt ee )6 ee 86 
birthweight breastfed food breastfeeding moderate ree ‘e ing 
1998-2002" (<6months)  (6-9months)  (20-23months)& ae | Cat =e 
= severe severe & & severe 2001 1997-2002* 
jac obago 23 2 19 10 
es 7 a 7x Ox 4x 5x 3 1 
- 22 4 1 Z 12 97 
16 rg 34 21 1 
menistan . * 8 
= 6 13 Hi 27 12 
2 6 22 75 
- i 12 65 re 50 23 5 4 39 37 95 
i . : ae : é 3 1 5 15 ; 
hited Arab Emirates 15x 34k 52 29 14 3 15 17 
led Kingdom 8 : ; z : : : 
< States 8 : - - 1x Ox 1x 2x 
= . 8 : ; : 5 1 1 8 : : 
— yi 16 45 36 19 2 12 31 - 19 
| 6 50k - - 20x - - 19x - - 
ela 7 7k 50 31 5X 1x 3x 13x 90 
g 31 29 20 33 6 6 36 59 40 
3) 32x 18 719 4 - 46 15 13 52 100 39 
10 40 87 58 28 7 47 83t 68 
babwe 11 33 90 35 13 Z 6 27 93 
EGIONAL SUMMARIES 
u b-Saharan Africa 14 28 65 50 29 8 g 38 75 66 
idle East and North Africa 15 37 59 25 14 4 6 22 - 51 
0 uth Asia 30 36 46 67 46 Ww 15 44 46 49 
¢t Asia and Pacific 8 54 : - 7 : : 20 : 82 
atin America and Caribbean 10 38 48 25 8 | 2 16 - 84 
-/CIS and Baltic States g 14 41 23 7 1 4 16 - 39 
adustrialized countries 7 = = = = : i = : z 
sloping countries 7 39 55 51 27 10 10 32 59 66 
east developed countries 18 35 66 63 36 10 1 43 78 92 
orld 16 39 55 51 27 10 10 31 59 66 


Sountries in each region are listed on page 136. 


a 


Si 


FINITIONS OF THE INDICATORS MAIN DATA SOURCES 


. birthweight — Less than 2,500 grams. Low birthweight Demographic and Health Surveys (DHS), Multiple Indicator Cluster Surveys 
¥ ; ; (MICS), other national household surveys and data from routine reporting systems. 
eight — Moderate and severe — below minus two standard deviations from median weight 


‘ , age of reference population; severe — below minus three standard deviations from median Breastfeeding — DHS, MICS and UNICEF 


ee ee ; Underweight, wasting and stunting — DHS, MICS, World Health Organization (WHO) and 
Jasting — Moderate and severe — below minus two standard deviations from median weight for UNICEF. 
ee ee Pre | Salt iodization — MICS, DHS and UNICEF 
fing — Moderate and severe — below minus two standard deviations from median height for Vitamin A-—UNICEF field offices and WHO. 


‘age of reference population. 


1% 


in A — Percentage of children aged 6-59 months who have received at least one high dose of 
arin A capsules in 2001. 


- — Data not available. 
x Indicates data that refer to years or periods other tha 
ik Refers to exclusive breastfeeding for less than 4 months. ae 
Data refer to the most recent year available during the period specified in the column heading. ; 
t Identifies countries that have achieved a second round of vitamin A coverage greater than or equal to i : 7 _ 


n those specified in the column heading, differ from the standard definition, or refer to only part of a country 
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TABLE 3. HEALTH 


% of routine fives % “fo Ut 
% of population ; anaes ae —_ i be es 
set Cpeloqne_—_ fomced inmanie 2 weet Tests teen 
pay mite SS — 1-year-old children jones with ARI pr LS) nina 6 oiere sent 
TB DPT3 polio3 measles hepB3 tetanus 1998-2002* 1994-2002* bednet bednet 
Countries and territories total urban rural total urban rural total | : ig : : 
ena 3°19 «1 «12 «2 B i i MM - . i 
<a - 97 99 95 91 99 85 20 94 gg 98 9% £96 - 1 84 : ; 
rh 92 99 81 100 93 86 86 81 : . . : 2 
Algeria 89 94 82 “ - 5 : ; ; i. , 
Andorra 100 100 100 100 100 100 ; , _ ; ; 3 10 9 
Angola 38 34 40 44 70 30 13 Se 7 99 ; : : 
Antigua and Barbuda 91 95 ss ne i e 7 a . ; : : : ; Z 
ue eee ee RST MES 40 
aa 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 : 83 3 8 & : . 
100 100 100 100 100 100 : : 83 = 82 7882 : 
Austria : 36 27 12 1 
ij 81 90 70 10 99 79 9 7 9G 3 
Azerbaijan 78 #93 «#58 - : -* : ; : : 
Bahamas 97 98 86 100 100 100 - - a — , : ; 
— gy 99 97 48 71 4 100 95 8 8 £77 ‘ fe ke : 
Barbados 100 100 100 100 100 100 94 - 84 86 92 - j J : 
Belarus 100 100 100 - - - 100 99 . ve a , : ; 
Igium Ai i + ee ‘ : 
me 92 100 82 50 71 2 100 97 sg 93 89 97 : ; ; - - ‘ ; 
Benin fi 74 5 23 4658 84 94 79 +72 #78 15 66 12 2 . 
Bhutan 62 86 60 70 65 70 0 83 8 89 78 8 : : - - ' i 
Bolivia 83 95 64 70 86 42 40 94 81 79 «#79 ~—«(O8t : 11 . 
Bosnia and Herzegovina 2 - ss 45 91 80 86 89 . 2 80 - ‘ 
Botswana 95 100 90 66 88 43 100 99 7 97 9g 4 39 14 - - ; 
Brazil 87 95 53 76 84 43 100 99 6 97 8 #«289 18 - | 
Brunei Darussalam - - - : 100 99 99 «6=« 99 99 99 - - 
Bulgaria 100 100 100 100 100 100 : 98 94 84 go : : - - - - : 
Burkina Faso a 6 FS 28 2g 100 72 4) 42 46 : 44 14 22 37 : 
Burundi 78 #91 #77 88 68 90 6 84 74 #8669 «75 : 42 13 40 10 3 1 i 
Cambodia 3 54 2 7 6 6 63 54 54 52 36 - : : - : 
Cameroon 58 78 39 79 92 66 100 77 48 48 ~~ 62 : 65 7 25 23 11 1 6 
Canada 100 100 99 100 100 99 ; : 97 89 96 : : : : . - : 
Cape Verde 74 64 8 71 9 32 80 92 94 94 85 40 : : : : - : 
Central African Republic 7 .8SlCUSFllCOO CSG 0 70 40 40 35 : 63 10 32 34 3 2 Og 
Chad 7 hu 6 BD ORs 75 67 40 40 55 - 39 12 22 36 27 1 i 
Chile 9 99 § 6 % 100 94 4% 9 95 : : : : : . 
China 75 94 66 40 69 27 100 77 79 79 79 - : - : 29 - . 4 
Colombia 91 99 70 86 96 56 100 85 85 = 81 89 = 76 : 13 51 : 24 1 ; 
Comoros 9% 98 95 98 98 98 0 90 89 98 71 : 41 10 49 22 36 9 63 
Congo not 1? 14 0 Oe: air | ee 41 13 ; 
Congo, Democratic 
Republic of the 45 89 26 21 54 6 0 56 43 45 45 : 44 1 36 1 12 1 45 
Cook Islands 100 100 100 100 100 100 : 95 9 8 8 : : : : : - : 
Costa Rica 9 99 92 93 89 9 0 91 9% #94 =%\g4 94 : : : : - - : 
Céte d'Ivoire o 92: 72. 82 fie 58 66 54 54 865648 80 4 38 25 10 1 
Croatia ee 9 9 9 9 : , : : ] 
Cuba eo a 3 99 99 9 8 8 . : - ‘ 2 5 i 
Cyprus 100 100 100 100 100 100 20 : 98 98 86 89 3 
Czech Republic eats. 9 a: = SS : 9? 98 97 : 86 - 
Denmark 100 100 100 : - : : : 98 98 99 : * 
Djibouti 100 100 100 91 99 §50 85 52 62 62 62 : : z t 
Dominica 97 100 90 83 8 75 70 98 8 8 9 - ; é 5 ] 
Dominican Republic 66 90 78 67 70 65 99 am 8 6B - 19 68 22 - - i 
Ecuador o 90 75 86 G2. 100 99 89 90 80 85 “ E 
Egypt 3? 699 «6986 Ss (88 «1008 100 98 7 7 Soe 70 10 66 - - 
El Salvador 77 ~«6©91 «+64 = «682 «689—(O76 100 92 81 81 93 ris - - - i 
Equatorial Guinea 44 45 42 53 60 46 0 Sn MM ie | a : 5 : 15 1 
Eritrea 46 63 42 13 66 1 0 91 83 83 84 - 50 19 44 30 - - A 
an . >). se #2 2 Sa ae : agama 
Ethiopia ae ye 1% 56 5). Slee ae: : : : 3 
Fiji 7 8 5 27 : 2 92 “ae . , 
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total urban rural 


100 100 100 
86 95 47 
Be 680 (6S 
7 90 «#61 
any : eae 
73> 8) 62 
nreece . = : 
afenada 1 97 93 
puatemala 92 98 88 
suinee 48 72 36 
buinea-Bissau 56 79 49 
puyana 94 98 91 
aiti 46 49 45 
oly See s 2 
onduras 88 95 81 
gary 99 100 98 
celand : ss 
dia 64°95 79 
indonesia 78 90 69 
ran (islamic Republic of) a2) 98". 83 
raq 85 96 48 
ireland - - 2 
srael : 
amaica 92 98 85 
japan =] = s 
jordan 96 100 84 
Kazakhstan Gi 298 + 182 
Kenya 57 «88 «= 42 
Kiribati ae on 25 
@ Korea, Democratic 
@ People’s Republic of 100 100 100 
BKkorea, Republic of i a i 
Bkuwait - - + 
BXyrgyzstan ais $8 66 


Bao People’s Democratic Republic 37 61 29 
@ latvia i a 


Blebanon 100 100 100 
Plesotho 78 88 74 
Liberia 2 Sr 
Libyan Arab Jamahiriya TL =72 68 
@ Liechtenstein 2 Ne 
Lithuania ihe 
@ Luxembourg 2 ess 
Madagascar 47 85 (31 
Malawi 57 60695 44 
Malaysia *) 
Maldives 100 100 100 
Mali 65 74 61 
Malta 100 100 100 
@ Marshall Islands - : - 
Mauritania 37 34 40 
§ Mauritius 100 100 100 
Mexico 88 95 69 
9 Micronesia (Federated States of) ‘a 
§ Moldova, Republic of 92 97 88 
‘| Monaco 100 100 100 
§ Mongolia 60 77 30 


9 Morocco 80 98 56 


%e of population 


financed by 


sing adequate 
sanitation facilities government 
2000 


total urban rural 


100 100 100 


53 
37 
100 


55 
4] 


43 


100 


% immunized 2002 


1-year-old children 


DPT3 


98 
98 
38 
90 
84 
97 
80 
88 
98 
84 
4] 
50 
91 
43 


95 
a9 
92 
70 
UE 
Bg 
81 
84 
97 
95 
87 
2] 
95 


polio3 measles hepB3 


95 
98 
31 
90 
89 
95 
80 
87 
98 
84 
44 
50 
ao 
43 


95 
99 
91 
70 
74 
99 
84 
84 
a3 
96 
86 
81 
95 
wD 
83 
96 


96 
85 
55 
90 
73 
89 
81 
88 
94 
92 


27 
90 
51 
29 
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Malaria, 1999-2001 
under- 
fives % % under- 
% with ARI % under- fives with 
under- taken to under- _— fives fever 
fives health Oral fives sleeping receiving 
Pregnant withARI provider rehydration sleeping undera _—anti- 
women rate (%) undera treated malarial 
tetanus 1998-2002" 1994-2002* bednet bednet drugs 
50 13 48 - - - - 
8 75 KY 42 15 55 
: 99 33 - 
73 14 26 22 - - 61 
- 19 37 15 6 1 
43 16 39 21 : - - 
4] 10 64 13 67 7 58 
- 5 78 7 67 8 3 
52 39 63 12 
78 19 64 > 
81 9x 69x 5 32 0 4 
- 24 93 - : : e 
70 ¥ 76 2) - = : 
2 
10x 76x 
- 3 48 20 : 2 é 
60 20 5/7 30 16 3 65 
¥ - 18 
: = 2 13 > : 
35 1 36 20 
4 74 30 : 
4 7 49 10 : 
4) 39 70 26 
35 6 47 30 o 2a 
82 27 27 8 3 27 
: aL Me : : 
32 10 43 22 37 
40 10 39 
| 78 19 
2 18 32 
9x 28x 
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TABLE 3. HEALTH 


% Malaria, 1999-209] 
under- ~ § 
, fives ‘ —— Younde 
% of routine % with ARI % under- fives yy 
% of population : EPI under- _ taken to under- fives ve 
using improved % of population vaccines °% immunized 2002 fives health Oral fives sleeping rece ivi 
drinking water using adequate financed by t with ARI provider rehydration — sleeping under a t 
sources sanitation facilities | government 1-year-old children pregnan rate (%) undera treated malar 
2000 2000 2002 women 1998-2002* 1994-2002* bednet bednet uy 
1B _DPT3_—_polio3. measles hepB3 —_ tetanus * 
total urban rural total urban rural total 99 97 i 4 ai 
60 67 12x X es 
26 21 78 60 ae ee ; 
Mozambique BF BY. AL 4S 68 - = 15 : 7 4 A8 1 = = #4 
Myanmar 72 89 66 64 84 57 0 80 ‘ 96 4850 Te 8 : : . 
- pocin. 100 83. PR ee ee : , "Y 
Namibia Hides elaine Me, 15 ; 5 5 . 4 
- S as 100 95 80 og 40 a a g. @ 
Nauru ‘ at 79 77 1 s 69 73 24 1 | re 
Nepal 6B S84) ABR veda 73 22 60 85 - " , ; ; : : : | 
Netherlands 100 100 100 100 100 100 = : me - @ ; “ i s i ey 
New Zealand =e : Sete ‘ e ” B84 85 98 84 - 31 Sy) 18 ‘ - : 
9 5 100 iy Mime ECR YAS Heh | : bs 
ie 100 54 | 6s : ae 4 
Nigeria 62 78 ~49 54 66 45 9g r c ‘ 3 i fs of 
Niue 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 gg =99 = 98 - . : . £ 
s E - 91 9] q 3 e x 
Norway 100 100 100 Ss : 17 65 43 i BS ” 
Occupied Palestinian Territory 86 97 86 100 100 100 - 96 97 97 94 92 - : ‘ 
Oman So) A sti oz ge) 61 100 98 99 ag) 99 99 : : ‘ : 
Pakistan IOAN Satire = aye txcla) coueerste) 100 67 63 63 5/7 : 96 i : ‘ : . : 
Palau 79 100 20 100 100 100 5 - 99 99 99 99 = z 5 , , : 
Panama AN Gl GUS Gig) a tos, 100 92 89 85 79 = = ? : ii 
Papua New Guinea AD 80 3282 92 80 100 71 57 46 7) 60 34 13x Pax - ; 
Paraguay fising Beh) GS) GEN Bente 100 65 7/1 78 82 - - = i = * - 
Peru BO, CW 2 lS 100 90 89 90 95 - - 20 58 29 - - é 
Philippines 86 Oth eyo needa. OS 100 75 70 70 73 40 87 16 65 28 - - 4 
Poland : ln : - : - 95 ag 98 98 dg = = : = i : & 
Portugal Se a - 82 05 eae er «58 : - - : 3 : eS 
Qatar ee 100 99 9 96 99 98 : - — OM 
Romania 56) SE Gi S8omi8e | tO 100 99 99 99 98 99 : = = = E - fm 
Russian Federation go> 1006 - - - 100 97 96 97 98 82 - = = = 5 i 
Rwanda 4j 60 40 Ch e172 aaaas: 20 99 88 85 69 88 83 12 20 4 6 5 13 
Saint Kitts and Nevis 98 au = Ue - - 97 99 98 97 99 97 - - > = = = { 
Saint Lucia 98 - = 89 - - 100 95 74 90 97 - = = - = = : om 
Saint Vincent andthe Grenadines 93 - - 96 -~ - 100 90 99 99 99 - - - - - - - “y 
Samoa OOF oo OC oo as, 100 100 98 96 96 99 98 - - - - - - j 
San Marino - ere - - - - - 96 96 74 94 - - - - - - ae 
Sao Tome and Principe Bes se 25 ay Whe - - gg 92 93 85 - - 5 47 25 43 23 at | 
Saudi Arabia 95 100 64 100 100 100 100 98 95 95 97 97 - - - - - - 2 
Senegal 18922 Gone 4) 48 100 70 60 60 54 - 75 y 27 33 15 2 36% 
Serbia and Montenegro 98 99 97 100 100 99 - 95 95 95 92 - - 3 97 - - - & 
Seychelles - - - - . - 100 99 99 99 98 98 - S = : z : = 
Sierra Leone of 75 AG 66) 88) 538 10 70 50 50 60 - 60 g 50 29 15 2 61 
Singapore 100 100 =e O00 2100 - 100 98 92 92 9 92 - : = 2 e z x 
Slovakia 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 98 99 98 99 99 : - 2 E : ou 4 
Slovenia 100 100 100 - - . - 98 92 93 94 : a b E z is 2 ae 
Solomon Islands 71 94 65 34 98 18 6 7l «Be we 7 i : ETE ad 
Somalia beets Aes iE 0 60 | 40 404 - 60 - : : 16 0 ie 
South Africa G6) So seeds. (80 100 94 82 84 78 83 52 19 75 E = 
Spain - - - - - - = : 96 96 97 80 - : 2 zs i d 
Sri Lanka SS eo 93 100 99 98 98 99 = - : 5 2 e : 
Sudan 1D NGG VOOR 62 <8 AB 5 48 40 40 Ag - 35 5 57 13 23 0 ae 
Suriname 82 9S Oe 5 100 - 13 io He : : 58 24 77 3 ; 
Swaziland ber! als 4 dle a 100 95 ian mane” ea 3 - 10 60 y, 0 0 26 
Sweden 100 100 100 100 100 100 - - gg 99 94 E ; 
Switzerland 100 100 100 100 100 100 - - 95 94 79 - e a 
Syrian Arab Republic 80 94 64 #90 98 81 100 99 99 99 98 98 S ‘ E Fi A 
Tajikistan 60) G8) Sali noes. 88 0 98 84 85 84 35 - i 5] 20 6 2 6¢ 
Tanzania, United Republic of 68 90 57 90 99 86 20 88 89 91 89 89 86 14 68 mh 1 2 5. 
Thailand G4 95) (8 96 696). 96 100 99 96 97 94 95 A : ¢ 
The former Yugoslav 
Republic of Macedonia - - - = e = 80 or 96 97 98 ; 
Timor-Leste a Skt: SHS - 0 83 57 56 47 . ¥ 14 57 : . 
Togo ba) 6G SG SAoge 47 0 84 64 63 58 - 38 g 30 15 15 2 60) 
Tonga 100 100 100 - - - 100 99 90 90 90 96 5 
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... TABLE 3 


* of population awed a Malaria, 1999-2001 
using improv % of population vaccines fives % % under- 
1-year-old children f ealth Oral fives sleeping receiving 
Cs Ce oe gee, 
= Tobago ¥ ; - ' ; _ Ss hepB3 tetanus 1998-2002" 1994-2002" bednet bednet drugs 
isia 80 92 58 84 96 62 a eae om : 
100 ay 96 96 94 94 - - - - - - 
- a * 9. 697) 70 100 i 78 78 82 72 37 12x 37x 15 : é 
- - - 100 99 98 99 88 96 - 1 51 31 > = 
} 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 a 98 98 99 99 - : E = g 5 
B2 480 ay aera 77 100 96 72 Us 17 42 50 23 65 : 7 0 
98 100 94 99 100 98 100 98 99 99 99 48 - 2 = 
2 prab Emirates - < rane aa gd = 2 100 98 $4 94 94 # 92 . ; . 
Kingdom 100 100 100 100 100 100 : : 91 91 83 - - - 
; States 100 100 100 100 100 100 56 > 94 90 91 88 - - - 
E 98 98. S35 Se ae 5 100 99 93 93 92 93 - - - - - - - 
U5 94" 7/95 ode ieee oo 25 98 98 99 97 92 - 0 5/7 19 2 : ; 
88 63 94 100 100 100 100 90 04 53 44 04 - - - - - - - 
83) —85 70 Gea ieeeas 100 90 63 71 78 60 - g G2 10 = = 2 
Th 8 I ee 50 97 715 az 96 65 89 g 60 20 96 16 7 
69 74 Ges (38 eRes ees 100 74 69 69 65 34 39 23x 32x - > : = 
64 = 88 «48 78 896 0 92 78 79 85 - 60 15 69 28 6 1 58 
83 100 7/3 GZ alee, 100 80 58 74 98 58 7] 16 50 50 3 - = 
-GIONAL SUMMARIES 
p-Saharan Africa o/ 6830 CAS 66 73 59 Be 58 24 51 15 43 24 16 2 4) 
dd East and North Africa oF 95, a, eee Ts 85 89 86 86 87 70 - 12 13 
sth Asia 8 94 80 34 br 22 95 80 71 71 67 0 YS 19 58 - 2 : 
t Asia and Pacific % 3 G7 = Be fs 225) 89 79 78 79 80 23 - - - 25 - - - 
n America and Caribbean 86 94 66 77 BB 52 uo 95 88 = 89 91 66 - - - 19 - - - 
and Baltic States Of 96 Oe ei emia ds 92 91 92 92 79 - - - - 5 2 
dust jalized countries 100 100 100 100 100 100 - - 95 91 90 71 - : : : c : 
oping countries 78. 92. BIS le a0 87 81 73 73 73 26 66 16 54 25) - - 
eveloped countries 62 82 SS lS 04 71 63 63 63 14 56 15 37 28 We 2 37 
$2: 95 Ti Bie a - 81 75 US 75 30 66 16 54 25 - - - 
tries in each region are listed on page 136. 
r ITIONS OF THE INDICATORS MAIN DATA SOURCES 
re ment funding of vaccines — Percentage of vaccines routinely administered in a country to Use of improved drinking water sources and adequate sanitation facilities — UNICEF, World 
children that are financed by the national government (including loans). Health Organization (WHO), Multiple Indicator Cluster Surveys (MICS) and Demographic and 
sanded Programme on Immunization: The immunizations in this onan include a Health Surveys (DHS). 
aii i i i i natal tetanus : 
. :.. ee omen. Otho MS Oo alos fever) eh be Government funding of vaccines — UNICEF and WHO. 
luded in the programme in some countries. Immunization — UNICEF and WHO. 


3— Percentage of infants that received three doses of diphtheria, pertussis (whooping cough) 
d tetanus vaccine. 
B3 — Percentage of infants that received three doses of hepatitis B vaccine. Oral rehydration — DHS, MICS and other nauonal househod eae 
wider-fives with ARI — Percentage of children (0-4 years) with acute respiratory infection (ARI) 
n the last two weeks. 
un der-fives with ARI taken to health provider — Percentage of children (0-4 years) with ARI 
he last two weeks taken to an appropriate health provider. 
dration rate — Percentage of children (0-4 years) with diarrhoea in the last two weeks 
iho received increased fluids and continued feeding during the episode. 


Acute respiratory infection — DHS, MICS and other national household surveys 


Malaria — MICS and DHS. 


ears) who slept under a 


“ 


nder-fives sleeping under a bednet — Percentage of children (0-4 y 
inder-fives sleeping under a treated bednet — Percentage of children (0-4 years) who slept 
Under an insecticide-impregnated bednet. 

inder-fives with fever receiving anti-malarial drug 
who were ill with fever in the last two weeks and receive 
antimalarial drugs. 


s — Percentage of children (0-4 years) 
d any appropriate (locally defined) 


TES - Data not available. 
4 or refer to only part of a country. 


x Indicates data that refer to years or periods other than those specified in the column heading, differ from the standard definition 


cified in the column heading. / : 


* Data refer to the most recent year available during the period spe 
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TABLE 4. HIV/AIDS 


HIV prevention, 1996-2002" 
(15-24 years) 
eeu Median HIV prevalence among pregnant % who pees ky % who used : —— ; 
HIV/AIDS, end-2001 women (15-24 years) in countries with adult wens healthy compre- cond om at last childcou orphar 
Adult prevalence over 1% anda looking hensive high-risk sex orphaned sche of 
va tl cpa ese sateen) a 
a children Children : al ae oer ae HIV nave aa reas a 
= pane ed oe Year i sites] [#sites] [#sites] [#sites] male female male female _ female male female 
Afghanistan : : i ea : : , ueres Se 0 : ‘ : P 
Albania 2 z 5 sere a : ; A H : 2 A 
Algeria 0.1 : ; ne : : : cae eee 4 q : - 
ndorra : a 5 : E é _ 
ma Bb 350000 37000 2001 S18 eam - 4.9% 30 - 43 5 ee 4 
Antigua and Barbuda = 5 y fi = 2 : 3 
Argentina 0.7 130000 3000 5 - > e - = 5 ; 25000 
Armenia 0.2 2400 <100 > - - - = 56 42 53 - A3y - - “Fi 
Australia 0.1 12000 140 ‘ i s S i " é : a : . . ; a 
Austria 0.2 9900 <100 2 = 5 = i s i x . ‘ 3 ee 
Azerbaijan <0.1 1400 - - - - - - ae Nh ies Z - - - : : 
Bahamas 35 6200 <100 1995 3.6y > = = 2 = = = = = > 2900 ~ Ay 
Bahrain 0.3 <1000 ° = = : ; 5 ; Ei : : i 5 ‘ 
Bangladesh <0.1 13000 310 = : Pe: : - - 2000 7 t 
Barbados ez 5 - : c z é : i z i 3 . : s 1000 4 : 
Belarus 0.3 15000 : © - = : : 5 3 = - z a i i i 
Belgium 0.2 8500 330 eves - ; ; as aaa: - se Shia ; * 
Belize 2.0 2500 180 > = 2 = = 7 = = : - ; 1000 3 é 
Benin 3.6 120000 42000 2002. «1.7! = - - gine 13\0) BS} als - 34 is 34000 a 
Bhutan <0.1 <100 : =e - - - 2 - - - - - - 4 
Bolivia 0.1 4600 160 2. a - - - = BG eZee 22 22y 8 1000 8274 
Bosnia and Herzegovina = <0. - - - - - - - - 63 = ie - - - - 
Botswana 38.8 330000 28000 2002 31.1%) - 31.2% 30.400 = 76 Be 28 88 75 69000 99 
Brazil 0.7 610000 13000 - - - - - - =) 1s - 59 32 127000 - 
Brunei Darussalam - - - - - - - = > - - = - : : = 24 
Bulgaria <0.1 - e : = 2 : : 2 zg E : 2 E : 
Burkina Faso 6.5 440000 61000 2002 48 54 es auhy - , oa eae ey A 268000 4 
Burundi 8.3 390000 59000 2002 - 59M 86988 | 1.ge) - Aj - 66 24 - - 237000 70 | 
Cambodia 27 170000 12000 2000 2. 3:3 ou 1.8y - 64 - 62 37 - 43y 52000 7 
Cameroon 11.8 920000 69000 2000 1192 ~~ ; : - AG Gees 16 s11G 210000 94 | 
Canada 0.3 55000 = <500 ve : : : oS : a Fs : a 
Cape Verde - - - = : : : : : - 60 53 2 : : u et 
Central African Republic 12.9 250000 25000 2002 - - 1SQee) 43,314 7) 20 72 46 5 - - 107000 1 
Chad 3.6 0o00 18000-2002 SSN aie ae 5 fa 8 72000 b} 
Chile 0.3 20000 ~=s- <500 <i : : : 2 a : 33y 18 4000 | 
China 0.1 850000 2000 ee E s : a : : ‘ 76000 A” 
Colombia 04 i000 4000s : : : . 6 ae : ee 21000 Si 
oon : ; : ae” : - - a 10 = 3 : a 
Congo he 110000 15000 2002. 4.7§ly - 4 7Mily - - - - - - : 12y 78000 4 
Congo, Democratic d 
Republic of the 4g 1300000 170000 - - - - - - 46 - - - - is 927000 72 
Cook Islands : : i nen osm § , : 4 
Costa Rica 0.6 11000 320 — : : : MER : : rs ay 
Céte d'Ivoire 97 770000 84000 el gt 9 mn : ad 
eee re aan an oa = 10 a =e = a = 16 56 25 420000 om 4 
Cuba <0.1 3200 <100 - : Z g i 5 maa 
Cyprus 03 <1000 er ; iiiiidiianees ve eal i a 
Czech Republic <0.1 500 <10 - 2 : : ' ! 
Denmark 0.2 ie 00 + 1.) ocr , 
Djibouti : ‘ i ae ‘ 2 a : : 
Dominica : ; p eee ‘ : : —e ? A : 6000 “a 
Dominican Republic 2.5 130000 4700 1999 1, : z i , : - J 
seen rt aan = ‘ , i = é 33 BP) 12 33000 87 
Egypt <0.1 8000 : ean s ; ' 7eneaaame : - 7000 ia 
El Salvador 0.6 24000 830 mai . x ‘ : ay 
Equatorial Guinea 3.4 9900 420 Sauce é ; ; a sam ; a 3 13000 a 
Eritrea 28 55000. 4000. 200) 1.9 | am : ania 0 a 
Estonia 1.0 7700 i i : : : : . i Remy ; 5 24000 “Wy 
Ethiopia 6. : 34 i x eae 5 - > 
a p ie AS EE lh CA (34 . : : 6 375439 ' mame on 60 | 
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‘India 
Indonesia 
| Iran (Islamic Republic of) 


- Italy 


Kiribati 
Korea, Democratic 
People’s Republic of 
Korea, Republic of 
— Kuwait 
Kyrgyzstan 
Lao People’s 
“Democratic Republic 
Latvia 
Lebanon 
- Lesotho 
Liberia 
Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 
“Liechtenstein 
Lithuania 
Luxembourg 
_ Madagascar 
Malawi 
Malaysia 
Maldives 
Mali 
Malta 
| Marshall Islands 
Mauritania 
“Mauritius 
Mexico 
Micronesia 
(Federated States of) 
Moldova, Republic of 
Monaco 


Adult 
prevalence 


15.0 


0.2 


Estimated number of 
people living with 
HIV/AIDS, end-2001 
Adults 
and 
children Children 
(0-49 (0-14 
years) years) 
1200 <100 
100000 1000 
8400 460 
900 = 
41000 550 
360000 34000 
8800 <100 
67000 4800 
17000 1500 
18000 800 
250000 12000 
57000 3000 
2800 <100 
220 <100 
3970000 170000 
120000 1300 
20000 <200 
<1000 - 
2400 190 
100000 710 
20000 800 
12000 110 
<1000 - 
6000 <100 
2500000 220000 
4000 <100 
500 3 
1400 <100 
5000 <100 
360000 27000 
7000 + 
1300 <100 
22000 1000 
850000 65000 
42000 770 
<100 - 
110000 13000 
700 <100 
150000 3600 
5500 


(15-24 years) 
Median HIV prevalence among pregnant % who % who 
women (15-24 years) in countries with adult % who know have 
prevalence over 1% know healthy- —_ compre- 
condom looking hensive 
’ can prevent personcan knowledge 
all capital —_ other HIV have HIV of HIV 
regions _city urban rural 
Year [#sites] [#sites] [#sites] [#sites] male female male female female 
z - : : Bae go Ol - 72 - 
= : : eZ - 53 15 
- - - - - - - 47 
Ser be 238 278 ae TOG 
on 27 05 - 2.44 - en ob> 260) - 
- - - - 32 - 31 8 
- - - Sela, - 84 36 
2000 3.8 "ly - (246) 7/8 68 14 
= - - > 30 78 
- - = 2 - 63y 62 - - - 
_ : - 78y 23 32 7 
: . = - - 58 = 
e : : 2 = - == 6b: = 63 5 
2002 9.84 - (is) 8.3 S52) =30) 75 26 
2000 16.1 Bi eoes| | moe 18 
- : 55y 49 2 = e 
— ole panes 27 
2001 17.2" 70.2" 16.6% 76 66 89 84 34 


2002 3.2% «268 248) . Fs 


30 


HIV prevention, 1996-2002* 


59 46 


7 39 30 
56 - 18 19 


% who used 


condom at last 
high-risk sex 


1996-2002* 


(15-24 years) 


male female 


28 
43 


30 


26 
5/y 


66 
69 


13 
a2 


5/7 


Orphans 
children orphan 
orphaned school 
byAIDS attendance 

(0-14 ratio 

years), 

2001 (1996-2001*) 
9000 98 
5000 85 

204000 93 

32000 98 

29000 - 
4000 103 
4000 - 

200000 82 

14000 - 

18000 = 
<100 - 
5000 - 

892000 74 
1000 = 
<100 

73000 87 

39000 
6000 65 

468000 o3 

14000 

70000 72 

27000 
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TABLE 4. HIV/AIDS 


HIV prevention, 1996-2002* q 
(15-24 years) q 
Estimated number of % who % who Orphans ‘ 
people living with Median HIV prevalence among pregnant eek phi Lave % who used a 
HIV/AIDS, end-2001 women (15-24 years) in countries with adult nee healthy- compre- condomuatlast children orphan 
Adult prevalence over 1% eendain looking Lousive high-risk sex orphaned _ school , 
prevalence Adults can prevent person can knowledge 1996-2002* by AIDS attend ne 
(15-49 children Children all capital other HIV have HIV of HIV (15-24 years) ie ratio 4 
Bel be pietie Year tt sites ye rn" sale it sites] male female male female female male female aon (1996-2001 
Mongolia <0.1 <100 - - - - - - SNe So kby os : 1 : 
Morocco 0.1 13000 E : = # 3 e 3 : : ai 
Mozambique 13.0 1100000 © 80000 2002 «13:1 «= - S147 12.4 esa <7 2 ov 4 4 
Myanmar : - S 200 23  - z ; ee eee : : if rn a : 
Namibia 22.5 230000 30000 2002 17.97!) - - - - 86 - - : - - 4700 “ 
uru : : : ee : z : ns a ; ’ ' ' aa 
te 05 58000 —«-1500 Rt: ; - - By 39 Fay 42 : Be 13000 . 
Netherlands 0.2 17000 160 5 7? ‘ ‘ ‘ 5 i ‘ a i 
New Zealand 0.1 1200 <100 os Ne 5 : 5 apne 5 g : : “* 
Nicaragua 0.2 9800 210 - - - - - - = 82 V9 = - 17 2000 ‘4 
Niger - - - - - - - - Pate easy ZZ 5 - - 33000 
Nigeria 5.8 3500000 270000 2001 6.0% z Z < = Hi) ae - oy eet 995000 
Niue - - - - - . - - - - - - - - - - 
Norway 0.1 1800 <100 5 : : = Z g Z a z % a 
Occupied Palestinian Territory —- - - - - - - - - 38 - Ag - - - - 
Oman 0.1 j 1300 - : = = = 2 ; ; = A ; zi : Fi 
Pakistan 0.1 78000 2200 - - - - - - - - - - - 25000 
Palau - - - - - - - ie Laas - 2 ae - 
Panama tS 25000 800 - - - - - - - - - - - : 8000 
Papua New Guinea 0.7 17000 500 - - - = : : a8 : : 4000 
Paraguay - : - - - - - - - - - - - - 79y 2000 
Peru 0.4 53000 1500 - - - - - - 34 = Wee - - i€ 17000 
Philippines <0.1 9400 <10 - - - - - rete, A OE - - - 4000 
Poland 0.1 - - - - - - - - . - - - - - - 
Portugal 0.5 27000 350 - - - - - 2 : : - : Z 2 
Qatar - - - - - - - - - - - . - - - - 
Romania <0.1 6500 4000 - - - - - pegs IB ID 23 - - - 
Russian Federation 0.9 700000 - - - - 2 : : = zs E E 2 E 
Rwanda 8.9 500000 65000 1999 9.3" 4218 129 678 Fore 682 6.69.64 - 55 23 264000 
Saint Kitts and Nevis - = - =e Z = E : Z g 3 3 Z 2 
Saint Lucia - : : : j i 3 Ps : Z é g di 5 : y 
Saint Vincent 
and the Grenadines - 2 3 2 y : d : . Z r y Z z 
Samoa - - - - - : - : - : : 2 2 . 
San Marino : - : 2 : : : z e i Z fs z a g 3 
Sao Tome and Principe - - - - - - - - ae ROL =): 65 11 = - - 
Saudi Arabia : 2 z z eB is i : : s i : ‘ : : i 
Senegal 0.5 27000 2900 - - - - - - #9 66y 46 - - - 15000 
Serbia and Montenegro 0.2 10000 - - - - - - - 63 - 65 = = : = 
Seychelles - E < B < 3 p é K : 2 z a s F é 
Sierra Leone 70 170000 16000 - - - - - > ol =35 16 - - 42000 
Singapore 0.2 3400 <100 eae é ‘ 3 Se he eee: j 
Slovakia <0.01 <100 : 2 : : : : 2 g : z c : : 
Slovenia <0.1 280 <100 - - - - - - - - - - 7 18 
Solomon Islands : 4 ‘ ; a 
Somalia 1.0 43000 eae anne : BARR! SS 544 5 eae : 
= Africa - : eer a AYO Ese - - - 83 = 54 20 - 20 662000 
Sri Lanka <0.1 Cie <i. 2 Seema ae 
Sudan 2.6 450000 30000 - - - - - Se ella s : - ae 
Suriname 1.2 3700 cies. mer “ Aen 62000 
Swaziland 33.4 170000 14000 2002 39.4”) - 406 37.1 - 63 Sy aa po 
Sweden 0.1 De ae pen: ae : 35000 
Switzerland 05 19000 300 a : : : eos : 
Syrian Arab Republic ‘ : : : : f : : : 
Tajikistan <0.1 200 ae ‘ ee cea ; 
Tanzania, United Republic of 7.8 1500000 (24 rn 5 é : : i 
Thailand 1.8 670000 sate a _ 4s oi | ee a a s! - pl 
The former Yugoslav ‘ eee ‘ : : 289000 
Republic of Macedonia <0. <100 <100 
Timor-Leste : cae : : ‘ : 
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HIV prevention, 1996-2002* 


Estimated number of (15-24 years) 
people living with Median HIV prevalence amon 
< , g pregnant % wh % 
Adult HIV/AIDS, end-2001 women (15-24 years) in countries with adult % who cone oa % who used — 
prevalence Adults prevalence over 1% know healthy- compre- condom at last children orphan 
rate and condom looking hensive high-risk sex orphaned school 
(15-49 children Children all —_ capital oOo eee spiel by AIDS attendance 
pod ih —_ regions _city urban rural pus biiches's omy (15-24 years) (0-14 ratio 
ears i i : F 
y years) Year [#sites] [#sites] [#sites] [# sites] male female male female female male female py (1996-2001*) 
Togo 6.0 150000 = 15000 2001 «3-5 4l 
Tonga . : ‘ ; : 63° 73h ee6y 20 41 22 63000 96 
Trinidad and Tobago 25 17000 300 oe ; 
Tunisia : : : =e ; - - ee 33 4000 
Turkey <0. = : Sipe ‘ Se: : ‘ 
Turkmenistan <0.1 <100 f - , - oy : : p 
Tuvalu : : : . 21 - AZ 
Uganda 5.0 600000 110000 2002 ar ence: ‘ ; as : : 
2 = = 1) 
Ukraine .% even ; : : a 81 83 76 28 62 44 884000 95 
United Arab Emirates - = 2 . . : 
United Kingdom 0.1 34000 550 oom : : ; : 
United States 0.6 900000 10000 - - E . : : : : ; 
Urugua 65y 65 2 
guay 0.3 6300 100 £ s ‘ d 3 g 3000 
Uzbekistan <0. os 20 = oe — ; ; 
Vanuatu 2 : i suena ' , 22 41 3 ; 
Venezuela 05 : ~ PS eae 2 - : ‘ 
: = 2 = - 28 - 78 - 
Viet Nam 0.3 130000 2500 - - - - - 60 Ss 25 - a 
Yemen 0.1 9900 : ee ‘ : : —e . . oon : 
a PAS 1200000 150000 2002 188% 209" 2188 7.91 692 59 ees 26 42 33 572000 87 
imbabwe 33.7 2300000 240000 2001 25.2!9 - ae! 23.704 SIS BR 748 - 69 42 782000 85 
REGIONAL SUMMARIES 
Sub-Saharan Africa 9.0 28500000 2600000 = NOR - 52 63.) 158 - 31 21 80 
Middle East and North Africa 0.4 520000 35100 - - : a : ee i : = é 
South Asia 0.6 4433800 178060 - - - 63 62 51 40 - 
East Asia and Pacific 0.2 2134200 44225 - - - - = : : 2 
Latin America and Caribbean 0.6 1920300 60000 - - - 78 44 36 
CEE/CIS and Baltic States 0.5 1018640 15050 - - - - - - 63 - - - - 
Industrialized countries 0.3 1508400 15450 - - - - 
Developing countries 1.4 37476000 2928000 > - 2 . ° - 2 2 - = = 2 
Least developed countries 4.1 13348000 1428000 - - - A389 ale4t 7] 
World Ae 40000000 3000000 - - - - = 
Countries in each region are listed on page 136. 
DEFINITIONS OF THE INDICATORS MAIN DATA SOURCES 


Adult prevalence rate — Percentage of adults (15-49 years) living with HIV/AIDS as of end-2001. 
Estimated number of people living with HIV/AIDS — Estimated number of adults and children 
living with HIV/AIDS as of end-2001. 

HIV prevalence among pregnant women — Percentage of blood samples taken from pregnant 
women (15-24 years) that test positive for HIV during ‘unlinked anonymous’ sentinel surveillance 
at selected antenatal clinics. 

Know condom can prevent HIV — Percentage of young women and men (15-24 years) who report 
through prompted questions that condom use can prevent HIV transmission. 

Know healthy-looking person can have HIV — Percentage of young men and women (15-24 
years) who know that a healthy-looking person can have the AIDS virus. 

Comprehensive knowledge of HIV — Percentage of young women (15-24 years) who correctly 
identify the two major ways of preventing the sexual transmission of HIV (using condoms and 
limiting sex to one faithful, uninfected partner), who reject the two most common local miscon- 
ceptions about HIV transmission, and who know that a healthy-looking person can have HIV. 
Condom use at last high-risk sex — Percentage of young men and women (15-24 years) who say 
they used a condom the last time they had sex with a non-marital, non-cohabiting partner, of 
those who have had sex with such a partner in the last 12 months. 

Children orphaned by AIDS ~ Estimated number of children (0-14 years) as of end-2001, who 
have lost one or both parents to AIDS. . 
Orphan school attendance ratio — Percentage of children (10-14 years) who lost both biological 
parents and who are currently attending school as a percentage of non-orphaned children of the 
same age who live with at least one parent and who are attending school. 


Adult prevalence rate — Joint United Nations Programme on HIV/AIDS (UNAIDS), Report on the 
Global HIV/AIDS Epidemic, 2002. 


Estimated number of people living with HIV/AIDS — UNAIDS, Report on the Global HIV/AIDS 


Epidemic, 2002. 


HIV prevalence among pregnant women — Country sentinel surveillance reports (1997-2003), 


and US Census Bureau, HIV/AIDS Surveillance Database, 2003. 


Know condom can prevent HIV — Demographic and Health Surveys (DHS), Multiple Indicator 
Cluster Surveys (MICS), behavioural surveillance surveys (BSS) and Reproductive Health Surveys 


(RHS) (1997-2002). 


Know healthy looking person can have HIV — DHS, BSS, RHS and MICS (1997-2002). 


Comprehensive knowledge of HIV — DHS, BSS, RHS and MICS (1997-2002). 


Condom use at last high-risk sex — DHS, MICS, BSS and RHS (1997-2002). 


Children orphaned by AIDS — UNAIDS, UNICEF and USAID, Children on the Brink 2002. 


Orphan school attendance ratio — MICS and DHS (1997-2002). 


Data not available. / 
x Indicates data that refer to years or periods other than those specif 
indicates data that differ from the standard definition or refer to on 


* Data refer to the most recent year available during the perio 


NOTES 


ied in the column heading, differ f 
ly part of a country, but are included in the calculation of regional 


d specified in the column heading . 


rom the standard definition, or refer to only part of a country 
and global averages 
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TABLE 5. EDUCATION 


Number per 100 : Net primary % of primary school Secondary seam 
Adult literacy rate population Primary school enrolment ratio pe i a — i “— " 
1990 2000 1997-2000* (gross) 1997-2000* (net) (1992-2002") jamin data Survey data (gross) 3 
aia 
Countries and territories male female male female as ae male female male female male one cat 1995-2001 a ke 4 +: 
: Ay (SRNR ; 1) 
ot oe . 2 : : 0 7 7 ag a - : B2x : 7 8G 
eee SE aie aa ; eon 100” ee al a a 
L 2 é - 74x x : z z é = tt 
a : p E : 1 0 78 69 39 35 55 56 4 76 18 * 
Antigua and Barbuda 90 87 80x 83x 80 9 2 - : : = = : - . -— 
Argentina 96 96 97 97 42 10 120: 120. 100. 4 108 : : 90 : 
Armenia gg 96 gg 98 15 2 78 79 69 70 97 98 100 71 76 
Australia 5. ae ani 37 RO say 12 95 96 . - 99x - 160 16m 
Austria - : : = $28 39 104. = 103 90 92 . : 96 : 101 rf 
Azerbaijan gg 96 99x 96x21 0 97 gg 90 93 88 88 98 99 80 3 
Bahamas 94 95 95 96 60 5 92 89 86 80 - - 78 - 85 8 
Bahrain ah 87 75 91 83 73 20 fas” 103 95 97 85 84 100 99 98 = 105 
Bangladesh A4 24 4g 30 1 0 100 101 88 90 77 78 72y 86 45 47 
Barbados gg 99 100 100 68 6 Go 110. 160" 100 : : : : 101. 10a 
Belarus 100 99 100 100 30 4 109 108 100 #100 : : 72y : 83 86 
Belgium - : : een 31 105 105 100 100 : : : : 138 te 
Belize 90 88 93 93 30 7 130 126 98 100 : - 78 : 71 ™/ 
Benin 38 16 52 24 3 0 113 MG oi Was 57 61 47 ae 92 30 14 
Bhutan 51 23 61 34 3 1 82 62 58 47 - : 90 : 7x x 
Bolivia 87 70 92 79 16 2 (Sy aaa 97 97 93 91 83 96 81 78 
Bosnia and Herzegovina 92 85 98x 89x We | 100 100 100 100 87 85 - 99 - # 
Botswana 66 70 75 80 27 3 108 108 83 86 82 85 87 96 90 96. 
Brazil 83 81 87 87 39 5 166 159 100 94 Q5y By 66 84 103° «118 
Brunei Darussalam 91 79 95 88 66 10 106 102 90x 91x = Z 92 : 109 1 16 
Bulgaria 98 96 gg 98 55 7 105 102 95 93 : : g1 : 95 93. 
Burkina Faso 25 8 34 14 1 0 52 37 42 29 32 22 69 81 12 8 
Burundi 48 27 56 40 1 0 73 58 59 49 49 44 58 80 12 9 
Cambodia 78 49 80 57 2 Oy 103 100 See 63 93 24 1 
Cameroon 69 48 79 64 3 0 115 100 81x 71x 76 71 81 93 22 11 
Canada : : 2 OG 47 er 9g!" “gg NS - : 99x : 102 103 
Cape Verde 76 54 85 66 21 3 40 137 98 99 97 96 91 : 50 50 | 
Central African Republic 4] 21 60 35 1 0 89 61 64 45 47 39 24x 71 15x 
Chad 37 19 52 34 0 0 90 57 70 A] 46 33 54 96 18 54 
Chile 94 94 96 96 57 20 104 101 89 88 : : 100 : 86 64. 
China 87 69 92 78 25 3 105 108 93 93 : : 97 - 66 60 
Colombia 89 88 92 92 25 3 Mo} 442 89 88 90 90 7Iy 87 67 3 
Comoros 61 46 63 4g 1 0 92 80 60 52 31 30 77 24 23 19° 
cat ; i 77 58 88 74 6 0 101 93 99x 93x - - 55 - 46 38 
ongo, Democratic 
Republic of the eerste. 73 60 0 0 9 4 86933 ee 64 54 4 (18m 
Cook Islands : : : : 34 16 98 93 86 83 : : 52 : 58 63. 
Costa Rica 94 94 96 96 31 g 108 105 91 91 : : 80 é 58 ead 
Cote d'Ivoire 51 26 60 37 6 0 92 70 73 55 62 52 91 94 30 17 
Croatia gg 95 gg 97 76 1 QI 89 72 72 : : 98x : 83 86 ’ 
Cuba 95 95 97 97 5 1 104 = 100 98 97 : 3 95 99 83 87 | 
Cyprus | 98 91 99 95 109 22 97 97 95 95 : : 99 : 93 a4 | 
Czech Republic Pasko ee 15 105 104. 9090 See: 100y : age 
meh <4 ; : - 146 43 102° 402 99 99 : : 100x : 125 3tt 
ae neem. annie i a Satine aca 3 a 
af 5 = - 86 E r a 
aio, Republic . 84 84 26 ? 26°. 122 92 93 92 93 75 89 53 67 , 
aoree 1 i 6 6 Pert 99y 9g 88 83 
Equatorial Gui 2 =: ks - : be to iN — “ a 7 s 50 50. 
— uinea 86 61 93 74 5 0 Ane At 76 68 60 61 16 75 43 19 
: 59 35 67 45 1 0 65 54 44 38 63 59 69 
Estonia mo, 100 - 100°. “400 81 30 105 ; a 
Ethiopia - _ 101 98 97 : é 99 i 31 ; 
- 7 31 0 0 76 52 53 4 . 
Fi Nee)! 98 aS cas a = a2 ell 
2 Mie 440 99 100 : : 92 - 64x 65 
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Countries and territories 
Finland 

France 
‘Gabo 

Gambia 

Georgia 

Germany 

Ghana 

Greece 

Grenada 

Guatemala 

Guinea 
Guinea-Bissau 
Guyana 

Haiti 

Holy See 

Honduras 

Hungary 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran (Islamic Republic of) 
Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Jordan 

Kazakhstan 

Kenya 

Kiribati 

Korea, Democratic 

People’s Republic of 

Korea, Republic of 
Kuwait 

Kyrgyzstan 

Lao People’s Democratic Republic 
Latvia 

Lebanon 

Lesotho 

Liberia 

Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 
Liechtenstein 
Lithuania 
Luxembourg 
Madagascar 
Malawi 

Malaysia 

Maldives 

Mali 

Malta 

Marshall Islands 
Mauritania 
Mauritius 

Mexico 

Micronesia (Federated States of) 
Moldova, Republic of 
Monaco 

Mongolia 

Morocco 


male 


1990 


Adult literacy rate 
2000 

female male female 
45 80 62 
20 44 30 
98 100x 99x 
4] 80 63 
92 99 96 
53 76 61 
18 55 2/ 
13 54 24 
96 99 98 
37 52 48 
67 75 05 
99 100 She 
36 68 45 
73 92 82 
54 83 69 
20 55 23 
88 oy) 93 
97 99 98 
86 83 91 
We 95 84 
98 100 99 
61 89 76 
93 99 96 
93 99 96 
73 84 80 
43 76 53 
100 100 100 
73 92 80 
90 13 94 
23 70 37 
bil 91 68 
99 100 100 
50 74 60 
36 75 4] 
74 91 83 
95 of 
10 36 16 
89 91 93 
24 51 30 
75 88 81 
84 93 89 
63. BA) ee 
96 100 98 
g7 99 98 
6 Ae 


Number per 100 


population 
2001 
phones Internet 
users 
135 43 
118 26 
23 1 
7 1 
23 1 
132 37 
2, 0 
128 13 
39 5 
16 2 
1 0 
| 0 
18 11 
2: 0 
8 i 
87 15 
153 60 
4 1 
7 2 
20 2 
3 
126 23 
137 28 
135 Li 
A5 4 
117 38 
30 5 
16 ] 
3 2 
9) 2 
2 0 
111 52 
59 9 
8 3 
2 0 
59 7 
4? 8 
4 0 
0 0 
12 0 
106 45 
59 7 
170 36 
1 0 
1 0 
51 27 
17 4 
1 0 
114 25 
g Zi 
5 0 
48 ile 
35 4 
g 4 
20 1 
153 4] 
13 2 
20 | 


Primary school enrolment ratio 


male 


102 
106 
144 
86 
95 


108x 
101 


122 


101 
112 
140 
115 


102 
101 
105 
139 
99 
131 
7\ 
106 
134x 
86 
109 
114 
136 
84 


VW 
101 


1997-2000* (gross) 


female 


101 
104 
143 
78 
96 
104 
77 
og 


ig 
114 


101x 


107 
133x 
80 
108 
ile 
149 
84 


101 
88 


1997-2000* (net) 
male female 
100 100 
100 100 
89 87 
7) 66 
95 95 
86 88 
60 57 
97 97 
86 82 
52 42 
63 45 
99 g7 
78 83 
87 88 
91 90 
100 100 
718 64 
93 92 
74 73 
100 86 
90 90 
100 100 
100 100 
95 95 
100 100 
93 94 
89 88 
68 69 
99 100 
68 65 
84 81 
85 78 
92 92 
74 74 
15 82 
96 71 
97x 96x 
oS 94 
96 97 
67 68 
97 100 
98 99 
og 99 
51 36 
98 100 
100x  100x 
66 62 
95 95 
100 100 
79 78 
87 91 
82 74 


Net primary 
school 
attendance (%) 
(1992-2002*) 
male female 
94 93 
4] 40 
99 100 
74 74 
79 75 
45 33 
44 38 
86 88 
52 57 
79 73 
86 86 
98 96 
83 70 
ipl 80 
B9y 89y 
87 88 
71 13 
95y gAy 
64 59 
97 96 
62 68 
59y 53y 
60 63 
69 713 
44 33 
46 42 
97 97 
86 87 
76 71 
67y 50y 


% of primary school 
entrants reaching 


grade 5 
Admin. data Survey data 
1995-1999* 1995-2001 

100 
g9y 
59 91 
69 98 
98 - 
100x - 
66 94x 
100x - 
62y 72 
84 91 
38 85 
91 97 
4 88 
58 
98x 5 
99x = 
68 oF 
97 g4 
98y : 
72x 89 
99 = 
100x 2 
99y : 
89 92 
100x = 
98 2 
92 99 
71 88 
95 : 
100 
99 $ 
97 = 
89 100 
oy 93 
96 : 
97 5 
75 89 
33 2 
89x 
98 . 
99 ; 
46y 40 
49 79 
99 
98 : 
95 94 
100 
61 83 
100 
89 
93 99 
98x : 
en: 
80 82x 
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Secondary school 
enrolment ratio 
1997-2000* 
(gross) 
male female 
120 133 
107 108 
61 58 
43 30 
72 74 
100 99 
40 33 
98 99 
39 35 
20 7 
26 14 
80 82 
21x 20x 
29x 37x 
98 99 
105 113 
5/7 40 
58 56 
81 Te 
4] 29 
119 127 
gA 93 
97 95 
82 85 
102 103 
86 89 
90 87 
32 29 
g4 94 
Bb 56 
86 86 
44 31 
90 92 
72 79 
30 36 
45 32 
88 of 
96 95 
92 97 
15 14 
4] 31 
67 74 
53 57 
20 10 
89 89 
22 20 
19 75 
73 ft] 
127 137 
70 diz 
55 67 
44 35 
119 


TABLE 5. 


EDUCATION 


1990 
Countries and territories male _ female 
Mozambique 49 18 
Myanmar 87 74 
Namibia fi 72 
Nauru : 3 
Nepal 47 14 
Netherlands 5 5 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 61 61 
Niger 18 9 
Nigeria 59 38 
Niue 77 76 
Norway = i 
Occupied Palestinian Territory 2 . 
Oman 67 38 
Pakistan 49 20 
Palau 5 : 
Panama 90 88 
Papua New Guinea 64 48 
Paraguay OZ 88 
Peru a 79 
Philippines 92 91 
Poland 100 100 
Portugal 91 84 
Qatar 92 92 
Romania 99 96 
Russian Federation 100 99 
Rwanda 63 44 
Saint Kitts and Nevis - - 
Saint Lucia - 
Saint Vincent and the Grenadines - - 
Samoa 99 97 
San Marino 
Sao Tome and Principe - - 
Saudi Arabia 76 50 
Senegal 38 ig 
Serbia and Montenegro 97x 88x 
Seychelles : 
Sierra Leone 40 14 
Singapore 94 83 
Slovakia 100 100 
Slovenia 100 100 
Solomon Islands - 
Somalia - - 
South Africa 82 80 
Spain 98 95 
Sri Lanka 93 85 
Sudan 60 32 
Suriname 94 89 
Swaziland 74 70 
Sweden 
Switzerland - - 
Syrian Arab Republic 82 48 
Tajikistan 99 G7 
Tanzania, United Republic of 76 51 
Thailand 95 90 
The former Yugoslav 
Republic of Macedonia 96 91 
Tirnor-Leste c 5 
Togo 61 29 
Tonga 3 
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Adult literacy rate 


2000 
male female 
60 29 
89 81 
83 81 
59 24 
64 64 
24 9 
72 56 
80 83 
80 62 
By 28 
93 9] 
71 57 
94 92 
95 85 
95 95 
100 100 
95 90 
94 94 
99 97 
100 99 
74 60 
99 98 
83 67 
4] 28 

99x 97x 
5] 23 
96 88 
100 100 
100 100 
86 85 
99 97 
94 89 
69 46 
96 93 
81 79 
88 60 
100 gg 
84 67 
a7 94 
97 94 
-72 43 


Number per 100 
population 
2001 
phones Internet 

users 

| 0 

] 0 
12 Mm 
2g é 
| 0 
139 49 
108 46 
6 { 
0 0 

] 0 
the) 31 
las 46 
18 2 
2) 9 
3 0 
2g 4 
1 i 
26 ] 
14 8 
19 3 
59 10 
120 28 
5/ iL 
36 4 
30 3 
] 0 
54 8 
33 8 
29 5 
i) 2 
135 51 
4 6 
26 | 
6 1 
42 6 
80 11 
1 0 
120 4] 
69 13 
114 30 
2 0 
Ox 0 
38 6 
117 18 
8 1 
Q 0 
37 3 
J 1 
153 52 
146 3) 
12 0 
4 0 
2 0 
Up 6 
37 3 
4 g 
1 3 


Primary school enrolment ratio 


1997-2000* (gross) 
male _ female 
104 719 

go. 8g 
112 (le! 
80 82 
128 108 
109 106 
100 100 
103 104 
42 29 
Hox 65x 
99 98 
101 102 
107 109 
74 7) 
93 54 
113 109 
113 110 
88 80 
Tis 110 
128 127 
113 113 
100 99 
122 120 
105 105 
100 98 
108x = 107x 
119 118 
101 g4 
115 109 
99 83 
105 101 
69 66 
79 70 
65 67 
101 101 
106 80 
gx 93x 
103 103 
101 100 
104x 90x 
18x 9x 
lie 108 
105 105 
107 104 
59 51 
127 127 
128 121 
109 111 
108 107 
113 105 
108 100 
63 63 
oy 93 
99 he) 
138 110 
114 112 


1997-2000* (net) 
male female 
5g 50 
84 83 
79 85 
80 82 
77 6/7 
100 100 
99 99 
80 81 
36 24 
38x SOX 
og 98 
100 100 
96 98 
65 65 
83 48 
100 100 
100 100 
88 80 
92 g3 
100 100 
92 93 
98 98 
100 100 
95 96 
93 93 
93x 93x 
97 98 
Q2 86 
100 100 
90 78 
98 95 
60 56 
66 60 
50 51 
100 100 
68 63 
93x 92x 
89 90 
94 ae 
13x 7x 
90 88 
100 100 
Oy) 97 
51 42 
94 90 
92 94 
100 100 
99 99 
99 94 
100 99 
46 48 
87 84 
92 92 
100 83 
92 90 


Net primary 
school 
attendance (%) 
(1992-2002*) 
male female 
53y Aly 
68 68 
q 718 
79 66 
Us 80 
36 25 
58 54 
9 92 
62 51 
32y 31y 
81x 84x 
93 93 
80 83 
6/7 67 
67 69 
51 4A 
98y 96y 
43 39 
12 10 
86 84 
04 51 
88 91 
7) 71 
79 81 
47 51 
76 75 
67 59 


% of primary school 


entrants reaching 


58y 


Admin. data Survey data 


1995-1999* 1995-2001 


59 
94 
95 


Secondary sc 
enrolment ratio’ 
1997-2000" 
(gross) i 
male fe ale 
15 9 
40 38 
58 66 
52a 
58 43 i 
126 «= 122 
109 «116mm 
30 58 
8s 
33x 28x 
8.4 
13 116m 
80 86m 
69 6B 
21 
83 86 
va 
24 18 
5G 
83 7884 
4 8 
103 100 
11 
86 92 
82 83 
80 86 
2 i 
77 10084 
723 ie 
71 64 
2 14a 
59 624 
29 24 i 
70x 7h 
87 88 
97 = 100 
21x 14x | 
10x Bx 
83 919 
1181198 
70 75 jj 
22 36 & 
so gd | 
60 60 
132 1675m 
46 OA 
86 71°49 
6 5 
84 80 — 
85 83 4 
97 1088 


<) 


Numb ; 
Adult tustticy rate pvt cr ” : Net primary % of primary school Secondary school 
sane rimary school enrolment ratio school entrants reaching enrolment ratio 
1990 attend % + 
2000 1997-2000* (gross) 1997-2000* (net) ceoreaml we — 
ries and territories male female male female "ge no I ‘eae — 
users 
fifidad and im ™ ws “ male female male female male female 1995-1999* 1995-2001 male female 
-., ™ F: . 44 g 101 99 93 92 94 95 100 100 78 84 
“a 15 4 120 ns 100 99 95 
a y 93y 93 - 76 80 
lu . 89 66 93 77 58 6 105 96 93 82 73 69 99 98 
Turkmenistan . ; : ? 8 0 3 86 BA e i 
Tuvalu - ; , , . 
a - - - 7 10 106 101 100 100 - 96 
: - 83 73 
— 69 44 78 57 | 0 143 129 100 100 87 87 45 89 21 16 
l pine 100 he) 100 100 26 | 79 71 72 71 - - 98x - 111 
med Arab Emirates 71 71 75 79 96 31 99 99 86 87 - - 98 71 - 
Vn “ —_— - - - - 136 Se 99 99 99 99 - - - - 144 169 
: ee tates - : - - 112 50 101 101 g4 96 - - 99x - 95 96 
Un guay 96 97 97 98 44 TZ 110 109 90 91 : - 91 - 92 105 
Uzbekistan 100 98 100 99 7 | 100 100 87 89 78 78 - 89 99 
auaty ; ; ‘ xX 87x 
Ve > 4 3 113 121 G2 100 - - 100 - 31 26 
ea 90 88 93 92 oy) 5 103 101 87 89 82 83 91 96 54 65 
Viet Nam ga 87 95 91 5 i 109 102 98 92 87 86 B9y 94 70 64 
f Yemen 99 13 68 25 3 0 97 61 84 49 70y Aly 74 - 69 25 
Zambia 13) 5g 85 72 
Zam 2 0 80 76 66 65 67 67 81 85 26 21 
Zimbabwe 87 75 93 85 5) | 97 93 80 80 84 86 73 94 47 42 
REGIONAL SUMMARIES 
| ae oaharan Africa 60 40 69 53 4 | 89 78 63 58 58 54 65 82 29 23 
| Middle East and North Africa 66 39 74 52 15 2 95 86 83 75 82 74 £3 - 68 62 
South Asia 59 34 66 42 4 | 107 87 80 65 76 69 66 91 53 39 
East Asia and Pacific 88 TZ 93 81 23 4 106 106 93 OP. - - 94 - 65 61 
Latin America and Caribbean 87 83 90 88 a7 5 126 123 96 94 91 9] 71 87 82 87 
-CEE/CIS and Baltic States 98 g4 99 96 33 3 99 95 88 84 79 76 - 96 81 78 
Industrialized countries - - - afi Se 37 102 102 9 97 - : : ; 105 108 
Developing countries 76 59 81 67 16 3 105 96 84 7, 74 70 79 89 59 ay 
Least developed countries 54 BW 62 42 | 0 87 76 67 61 58 53 66 79 30 25 
World 81 69 84 74 32 8 104 96 85 79 74 70 80 89 65 59 
Countries in each region are listed on page 136. 
DEFINITIONS OF THE INDICATORS MAIN DATA SOURCES 


Adult literacy rate — Percentage of persons aged 15 and over who can read and write. Aduit literacy — UNESCO Institute for Statistics, including the Education for All 2000 Assessment. 


Gross primary or secondary school enrolment ratio — The number of children enrolled in a Phone and Internet use — International Telecommunications Union, Yearbook of Statistics 


Jevel (primary or secondary), regardless of age, divided by the population of the age group that 1992-2001. 

eos the same a Primary and secondary school enrolment — UNESCO Institute for Statistics, including the 

Net primary school enrolment ratio — The number of children enrolled in primary school who Education for All 2000 Assessment. 

: ong #8 ae eo Cat ofFicialy corresponds to primary sehooting sees Net primary school attendance — Demographic and Health Surveys (DHS) and Multiple Indicator 

' population of the same age group. ) Cluster Surveys (MICS) 

ie primary anon! cauneit hese ef children in the age-group that sea | Reaching grade five — Admin. data: UNESCO Institute for Statistics, including the Education for All 
corresponds to primary schooling who attend primary school. These data come from nationa Fe et ivey data: DHS and MICS. 


household surveys. 


Primary school entrants reaching grade five — Percentage of the children entering the first 
grade of primary school who eventually reach grade five. 


JOTES - Data not available. 
x — Indicates data that refer to years or periods other than those specif 


Indicates data that differ from the standard definition or refer t , 
gilable during the period specified in the column heading. 


ied in the column heading, differ from the standard definition or refer to only part of a country. 


o only part of a country, but are included in the calculation of regional and global averages. 


ee a 


Data refer to the most recent year av 
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TABLE 6. DEMOGRAPHIC INDICATOR 


Average 
annual 
Population lees — rate 4 
(thousands) annua Crud Life Total % of urban 
wth rate Crude Crude me lati opulation (%) — 
OS is (%) death rate birth rate expectancy ia aces i - 
siete under under 970-90 1990-2002 1970 2002,» 1970 »«2002,« «1970 2002 sania — is “a 
Countries and territories 18 3 - *3 z4 48 38 43 68 23 29 6.1 
ect ae ai 22 04 oe 5) 33 18 1h Oe 2.3 a4 2.8 1 
Albania 1069 53 70 2.8 58 4.3 29 
3.0 1.9 16 6 49 23 
Algeria 12652 = a ' : ‘ ‘ 99 50 20 
13 ; a _ ae 
Andorra ne 36 5.6 5.0. 
Angola 7128 2609 26 To), SO) ee a ee 37 0.0 16 
Bariude 25 7 0.2 1 
Ls lilbbale 12326 «3527—Sti‘«‘W'S 13 geo wo ee 25 88 2.0 
roll vi ey eee: Se? 73° 10 1.2 67 23 
enla ; ’ g 
sees 4747 «1246 15 12 es Seg 1 Oe at 92 15 18 
Australia 78 13 68 0.1 05 
i 1604 384 0.2 0.4 is 10 15 3 70 é i “ 
ene 688 16 12 29 HB 6a 2.1 52 2.0 09 
“saul - 3 16 - 3 20 68 ome 23 89 28a 
Bahamas 108 30 2.0 ; we 36 
Bahrain ot Mee oo 0a 27 9 6 
35 26 73 46 
Bangladesh 64736 19399 25 iy) ar ae. 44 61 7 
66 17 0.4 0.4 g 8 22 12 69 Hi 1.5 51 : a 
Barbados g rh 70 12 70 yes 0.2 
Belarus mos. 423.06 we a: a a . 
Belgium ; 2136 560 0.2 0.3 12 10 14 11 7\ 719 17 : a 
Belize 113 32 Zl 2.5 8 5 40 fh} 66 72 Sw 48 1.8 28 
Benin gies 1 27 er: ae ae 5] 44 6.3 4g 
8 49 5 5a 
Bhutan 1065 336 2.4 7| 22 g 42 35 42 63 a : 
Bolivia Beez oe VL93 23 22 20 8 46 30 46 64 a, 64 40 34 
Bosnia and Herzegovina 924 204 0.9 -0.4 i 8 73 10 66 74 ilk: a - a 
Botswana 834 247 gO page 13 20 Ag 31 59 AY 3.7 : 6 
Brazil 60616 16579 De 1.4 11 7 35 20 59 68 Ba 82 3.6 2. . 
Brunei Darussalam 126) "39 3.4 2.6 MoS 6. 2a ee 25 73 37 3.55 
Bulgaria 1498 ««307,—“(iti 08 6 6. &§ Agi 11 68 14 06) 
Burkina Faso 7058 =. 2493 AS zg 25 18 53 48 40 46 6.7 17 6.8 493 
Burundi 3604 1161 2.3 1.4 20 21 44 44 44 4) 6.8 10 ihe 5.0; 
Cambodia 6949 2086 (ey zo 19 10 42 34 43 5/7 48 18 Ba 5.9 
Cameroon 7768 = 2423 2.8 Dey 21 (7 46 36 44 47 47 51 6.2 4.4 
Canada 6998 1688 (vt 1.0 7 8 16 10 73 79 5 79 1.3 12 
Cape Verde 216 60 is ds ie i) 40 28 96 70 3.4 65 5.4 5.44 
Central African Republic 1902 617 23 2.2 Ui 22 42 38 42 40 5.0 42 3.4 3.2 
Chad 4443 1593 Zs 3.0 i) 20 48 Ag 38 45 6.7 25 a2 4 3 
Chile 5152 1426 1.6 SS Ro a 62 6 24 86 2.1 18, 
China 373266 93918 1.6 1.0 8 yi 33 5 61 i 1.8 38 od 3 6 
Colombia 16504 4743 ag 1.8 g 6 38 Ze 61 72 2.6 76 32 27) 
Comoros 369 121 333 iss 18 g 50 37 48 61 49 35 ou] 47 
Congo 1943 676 OZ oat 14 16 44 44 54 48 6.3 67 5.8 46. 
Congo, Democratic Republic of the 27467 9800 3.0 2.6 20 22 48 51 45 4 6.7 31 2.6 3.61 
Cook Islands g 2 ae 0.0 er Men Ps eaeaeee : 59 0.2 : 
Costa Rica 1501 394 Zab) 2.4 i 4 33 le 67 78 7S) 60 42 3 
Céte d'Ivoire 8062 2467 4) 2.2 20 20 51 36 44 4] 48 45 6.0 3 
Croatia | 240 0.7 -0.7 10 12 15 it 69 74 1.6 og 2.2 -0 
Cuba 2787 686 (el 0.5 i 7 30 12 69 rae 1.6 76 24 0. 
Cyprus 215 52 0.5 13 10 a” ge | NS 7. 19 71 28 2.0 
Czech Republic 1989 438 0.2 0.0 eat 16 g oe 1.2 75 21 0.1] 
Denmark 1159 325 0.2 0.3 10 \1 16 12 73 Ul 1.8 85 0.5 04, 
pene 343 116 6.1 28 24 18 50 40 40 46 oy 84 74 2.6; 
Dominica 27 7 0.1 0.7 - : - - - - 72 19 1.23 
Dominican Republic 3359 947 23 7 1 7 42 24 58 67 De 67 42 29 
Ecuador 5056 1427 DH 1.8 12 6 42 23 58 7 2.8 64 44 a 
Egypt 29670 8537 2.3 2.0 7 6 40 27 51 69 3.3 43 24 fe 
El Salvador 2636 «790 18 19 12 6 44 25 FO 2.9 63 29 3.9 
peeivonial Guinea 24) 84 0.9 2.6 23 17 39 43 40 49 5g 51 24 4 
Eritrea 2090 698 2.6 2.1 a mh a 13 Bs 5.5 20 4.1 3.9) 
Estonia 288 = 58 07 Rte Oe HES OR 12 69 12 16 
Ethiopia 36184 1223526 SS a ae ae 6.2 16 4.6 4.9 
Fiji 322 16 1.2 Ci ue eee ee 2.9 51 25 E: 
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Finland 
France 
Gabon 
Gambia 
Georgia 
Germany 
Ghana 
Greece 
‘Grenada 
Guatemala 
Guinea 
Guinea-Bissau 
Guyana 
Haiti 
Holy See 
Honduras 
Hungary 
Iceland 
India 
Indonesia 
Iran (Islamic Republic of) 
Iraq 
Ireland 
Israel 
Italy 
Jamaica 
Japan 
Jordan 
Kazakhstan 
Kenya 
Kiribati 


Korea, Democratic People’s Republic of 


Korea, Republic of 
Kuwait 

Kyrgyzstan 

Lao People’s Democratic Republic 
Latvia 

Lebanon 

Lesotho 

Liberia 

Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 
Liechtenstein 

Lithuania 

Luxembourg 
Madagascar 

Malawi 

Malaysia 

Maldives 

Mali 

Malta 

Marshall Islands 
Mauritania 

Mauritius 

Mexico 

Micronesia (Federated States of) 
Moldova, Republic of 
Monaco 

Mongolia 

Morocco 


Population 
(thousands) 
2002 
under under 
18 5 
1119 286 
13500 3763 
623 190 
654 218 
1247 278 
15406 3815 
9679 2937 
1996 SZ 

28 8 
6005 1909 
4235 1467 

774 283 
274 80 
3854 1120 
3223 976 
1989 464 
79 21 
413623 119524 
78108 21672 
27823 5989 
11804 3766 
1009 271 
2082 628 
9845 2590 
971 264 
22406 6001 
23/5 728 
4974 1151 
15771 4630 

36 11 
6998 1857 
11723 2986 

743 242 
1986 525 
2695 856 

497 91 
1280 335 

860 245 
1732 617 
2111 588 

7 ys 

828 Wa. 

100 28 
8638 2996 
6232 2234 
9344 2720 

155 50 
7099 2500 

93 23 

22 6 
1390 485 

363 98 
39808 11207 

51 14 
1153 240 

7 2 
1033 265 
15 3254 
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3.9 
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Za 
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2.9 
2.4 
0.9 
Buk 
2.4 
12 
20 
2.3 
1.0 
Lz 
2.8 
2.4 


0.3 
0.4 
2.6 
230. 
-0.4 
0.3 
2.4 
0.6 
-0.5 
2.7 
2.6 
3.0 
0.4 
1.4 
2.8 
-0.4 
1.0 
1.8 
18 
Lo 
29 
0.9 
2.8 
0.1 
0.9 
0.3 
41 
-0.7 
2.4 
1.6 
1.0 
0.8 
ile 
lez 
24 
Bs Be 
24 
a 
a8 
2.0 
IZ 
-0.6 
1.4 
Hes, 
(4) 
rae) 
3.0 
2.8 
0.7 
1.4 
Ze) 
1.1 
td, 
1.0 
-0.2 
13 
Wek 
hal 


Crude 
death rate 
1970 2002 
10 10 
1] s) 
21 12 
28 iis 
g 10 
12 11 
17 10 
8 10 
1S Uf 
28 16 
29 20 
11 g 
19 1S 
9) 6 
11 14 
I} 7 
17 g 
7 7 
14 5 
16 g 
sl 8 
i 6 
10 11 
8 6 
7 8 
16 4 
9 10 
17 17 
g 11 
g 6 
6 2 
11 7 
78 ils 
11 14 
11 3 
17 25 
Mp 2) 
16 4 
g 12 
12 8 
21 13 
24 24 
10 5 
17 6 
26 16 
9g 8 
21 14 
7 7 
10 5 
g 6 
10 11 
14 if 
17 6 


birth rate 
1970 2002 
14 49 
17 13 
30 32 
50 36 
19 10 
14 g 
48 32 
17 3 
45 35 
51 43 
49 50 
38 22 
38 30 
4g 30 
15 9 
21 14 
40 24 
4] 21 
43 20 
49 35 
22 14 
2/7 20 
Ie g 
35 21 
19 9 
50 28 
26 16 
52 33 
34 Wd 
31 12 
47 20 
31 22 
45 36 
14 8 
85 19 
42 31 
50 50 
50 23 
17 G 
13 13 
46 42 
56 45 
37 23 
40 36 
52 50 
Wi 12 
46 42 
28 16 
45 23 
40 28 
18 12 
42 23 
4] 23 


expectancy 
1970 2002 
70 78 
72 79 
4] 5/7 
36 54 
68 74 
71 78 
4g 58 
72 78 
52 66 
37 49 
36 45 
60 63 
4] 49 
32 69 
69 72 
74 80 
4g 64 
48 67 
54 70 
49 60 
71 77 
7\ iE 
72 79 
68 76 
72 81 
04 7\ 
64 66 
50 45 
61 63 
60 715 
66 76 
62 68 
40 4 
70 7\ 
64 73 
49 36 
42 A 
52 73 
71 73 
70 78 
44 53 
40 38 
61 73 
50 67 
38 4g 
70 78 
42 52 
62 he 
61 73 
62 68 
65 69 
53 64 
52 68 


Total 
fertility 
rate 
2002 


fey 
iE 
4.0 
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ilps 
45 
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40 
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‘lee, 
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Sh 
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Wy 
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7S 
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1.4 
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% of 
population 
urbanized 

2002 


59 
76 
83 
32 
57 
88 
37 
61 
39 
40 
28 
33 
37 
37 
100 
59 
65 
93 
28 
43 
65 
68 
60 
92 
67 
5/7 
79 
79 
56 
35 
39 
61 
83 
96 
34 
20 
60 
90 
30 
46 
88 
22 


annual 
growth rate 
of urban 
population (%) 
1970-90 1990-2002 
1.4 0.0 
0.8 0.6 
6.9 43 
6.0 5.4 
1.5 -0.2 
0.4 0.6 
3.6 3.2 
Ass 0.9 
-0.1 0.6 
29 3.4 
49 42 
5.0 5.8 
0.8 1.3 
41 3.3 
5.0 5.0 
le 0.0 
1.4 12 
3.4 2.6 
5.0 43 
49 2.8 
42 2.6 
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2.6 2.9 
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if) Syl 
3.4 2.6 
2.0 14 
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6.4 44 
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6.8 2.6 
lie 17 
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45 3.8 
6.1 3.8 
49 5 
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3.8 1.6 
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3.5 2.0 
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Mozambique 
Myanmar 

Namibia 

Nauru 

Nepal 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 
Nicaragua 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Niue 

Norway 

Occupied Palestinian Territory 
Oman 

Pakistan 

Palau 

Panama 

Papua New Guinea 
Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Qatar 

Romania 

Russian Federation 
Rwanda 

Saint Kitts and Nevis 
Saint Lucia 

Saint Vincent and the Grenadines 
Samoa 

San Marino 

Sao Tome and Principe 
Saudi Arabia 
Senegal 

Serbia and Montenegro 
Seychelles 

Sierra Leone 
Singapore 

Slovakia 

Slovenia 

Solomon Islands 
Somalia 

South Africa 

Spain 

Sri Lanka 

Sudan 

Suriname 

Swaziland 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syrian Arab Republic 
Tajikistan 
Tanzania, United Republic of 
Thailand 


The former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia 


Timor-Leste 
Togo 
Tonga 
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Population 
(thousands) 
2002 
under under 
18 5 
9397 3089 
18728 5342 

974 307 

5 2 
11504 3645 
3529 975 
1040 273 
2609 811 
6535 2452 
62226 20552 
] 0 
1055 285 
1809 629 
1199 393 
72286 23074 
8 2 
1132 337 
2659 833 
2617 791 
10648 3049 
33913 9790 
8833 1909 
2021 561 
187 58 
4834 1139 
31004 6197 
4327 1486 
14 4 

54 14 

45 ill 

83 25 

5 i 

75 24 
10583 3458 
4970 1599 
2513 624 
42 14 
2408 864 
1046 253 
1248 276 
376 87 
230 74 
5170 1931 
17833 4810 
7216 1921 
5/97 1507 
15147 4865 
163 47 
549 166 
1908 440 
1408 344 
7979 2292 
2770 740 
19028 6159 
19257 52/70 
548 144 
358 79 
2432 800 
45 13 


Population 


annual 


growth rate 


1970-90 1990-2002 
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Crude 
death rate 
1970 2002 
24 24 
18 11 
18 7 
22 10 
8 g 
9g 8 
14 5 
28 19 
22 14 
10 10 
20 4 
17 3 
18 10 
8 5 
ite 10 
g 5 
14 6 
11 5 
8 10 
11 11 
is 4 
g 13 
J 15 
20 22 
8 6 
11 6 
10 6 
13 6 
ig 4 
25 WZ 
9 11 
30 30 
fe 5 
10 10 
10 10 
10 5) 
24 18 
14 16 
9 9 
8 ii 
Te. 12 
8 6 
20 25 
10 1] 
9 10 
ile! 4 
10 6 
20 18 
g il 
8 8 
22 14 
20 NS 
8 7 


Crude 
birth rate 
1970 2002 
46 a2 
4 24 
45 84 
Ae G3 
Ge 
Dee 
48 32 
56 O56 
48 39 
Gr WA 
Be willie 
50 32 
43. 36 
360 8 
ie Fa2 
ean 
AD ‘9A 
40 26 
7 ito 
21 11 
35 ~—s«'18 
21 10 
15 g 
62 ag 
M 21 
4 20 
59 S26 
Ag BA 
4g 8) 
2 Oar 9 
ie Vz 
49 50 
Bee ake 
19 10 
17 8 
46 34 
50 PhS 
ae es 
20 g 
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Ae ene 
aR | Fae 
ae 
14 10 
16 g 
47 ~—s 28 
a. kas 
50 40 
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Seiceay 


Life 
expectancy 
1970 2002 
40 38 
48 by 
48 45 
4? 60 
74 78 
71 78 
54 69 
37 46 
43 52 
74 79 
54 TZ 
50 RZ 
48 61 
65 1S 
43 5/ 
65 71 
53 70 
By 70 
70 74 
67 76 
60 ie 
68 71 
70 67 
44 39 
64 72 
61 74 
99 70 
55 70 
BV TZ 
4) 53 
68 73 
34 34 
69 78 
70 74 
70 76 
54 69 
40 48 
53 49 
72 7g 
64 73 
43 56 
63 71 
46 36 
74 80 
73 79 
Bs 72 
63 69 
45 AA 
60 69 
66 74 
39 4g 
44 50 
62 68 


Total 
fertility 
rate 
2002 
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34 
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(ee: 
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a3 
1.3 
2 
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Us 
Didi 
42 
40 
46 
5.0 
7 


6.5 
14 
ik 
12 
45 
73 
2.6 
12 
2.0 
44 
25 
46 
1.6 
1.4 
3.4 
Sh 
a2 
i 
1.9 
3.9 
9.4 
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% of 
population 
urbanized 

2002 


35 
29g 
32 


Average 
annual 
growth rate — 
ofurban 
population (%) 


1970-90 1990- 
8.3 
24 
46 
(le 
6.3 
0.8 
1A 
20 
6.3 
ay 

-2.0 
0.9 
42 

13.0 
a9 
2.3 
3.0 
45 
43 
3.4 
45 
(as 
3.6 
78 
1.9 
1.4 
5.5 

-0.7 
1.0 
3.0 
0.8 
BG 
48 
Te) 
3.7 
ZA 
eu 
48 
1.9 
2.3 
fe! 
ag 
43 
Zz 
1.4 
1.4 
5.1 
2.1 
By 
0.4 
1.0 
40 
a2 
a1 
ae 
2.0 
0.1 
6.6 
2.0 


Population Population Average 
— annual annual 
growth rate Crude Crude Life growth rate 
% : Total % of of urban 
un der ae ee death rate birth rate expectancy — i 68 population (%) 
5 1970-90 1990-2002 1970 2002 1970 rate urbanize 
dad and Tobago 387 86 fea 0.6 7 7 27 a a - a am lina 
a : : 71 1.6 75 16 
_— 3409 811 2.4 1.4 14 6 39 17 54 73 2.0 67 37 a 
Turkey 25840 7105 23 (Ca) =e 2 70 25 | 
Turkmenistan 1989 495 2 wi " _ 
& 6 22 11 7 37 22 60 67 ee | 45 
Tuvalu 4 1 2.1 14 : a te 
2 : ; a ; 2 3 = = 54 5.4 3.8 
Benda 14238 5166 3.1 3.0 19 17 51 51 46 46 et 15 47 D5 
‘Ukra ; ine 10369 2058 0.5 -0.5 g 14 15 8 71 70 1.2 68 I 03 
United Arab Emirates 901 247 11.0 hal 12 2 39 61 75 29 88 ; 4 
a. : : 12.7 3.8 
perited Kingdom 13340 = 3418 0.2 0.3 12 10 16 11 72 78 1.6 90 0.2 0.4 
States 75441-20612 1.0 1.1 g 8 17 15 71 7/1 2.1 78 qe 3 
L guay 988 283 0.5 0.7 10 g 21 17 69 15 2.3 92 0.9 1.0 
Uzbekistan 10668 2713 DH} ig) 10 6 a 22 63 70 25 ay 3.1 (2 
Vanuatu 100 30 2.8 27 14 5 44 31 53 69 42 23 45 43 
ppezvela 9887 2826 3.0 ZA 7 5 37 23 65 74 Day 87 3.8 2% 
Viet Nam 30785 7624 Ze 1.6 18 7 A 20 49 69 23 25 Mil 3.4 
men 10779 3683 372 40 26 g 54 45 38 60 70 25 38) 49 
Zambia 9/734 1910 30 2.2 17 28 51 42 49 33 Sy) 40 46 24 
Zimbabwe 6561 1902 3:5 il 13 27 us) 32 Bo 34 40 37 6.1 3.9 
REGIONAL SUMMARIES 
Sub-Saharan Africa 333271 110560 29 2.6 21 18 48 4| 44 46 5.5 35 5.1 46 
- Middle East and North Africa 152767 43422 3, Le 17 6 45 oy 51 67 3:5 57 47 3.0 
South Asia 580603 1/1544 2.2 2.0 18 g 4] 26 48 63 3.4 28 3.8 3.0 
East Asia and Pacific 597903 155866 1.8 1.2 10 7 35 itd 58 69 2.0 40 40 3:5 
Latin America and Caribbean 196905 55628 2.2 1.6 11 6 37 22 60 70 2.6 76 33 2.2 
CEE/CIS and Baltic States 111709 25967 11 0.3 9g 11 21 13 66 69 ied 64 2.1 0.3 
Industrialized countries 205992 54210 0.7 0.6 10 9 7 i 7\ 78 ley 78 1.0 0.8 
Developing countries 1916874 551493 2.2 a, 14 9 39 24 53 62 3.0 Aj 39 3.2 
Least developed countries 347888 114789 2.6 2.6 22 15 4] ag 43 49 pe 27 5S 47 
World 2179150 617197 1.8 as 12 g 33 22 56 63 2.8 48 29 2.4 
Countries in each region are listed on page 136. 
DEFINITIONS OF THE INDICATORS MAIN DATA SOURCES 
Life expectancy at birth — The number of years newborn children would live if subject to the Life expectancy — United Nations Population Division. 
mortality risks prevailing for the cross-section of population at the me of their birth. Child population — United Nations Feclewonbivision. 
Crude death rate — Annual number of deaths per 1,000 populatin Crude death and birth rates — United Nations Population Division. 
Crude birth rate — Annual number of births per 1,000 population. Fertility — United Nations Population Division, 
Total fertility rate — The number of children that would be born per woman if she were to live to Urban population — United Nations Population Division. 
the end of her child-bearing years and bear children at each age in accordance with prevailing 
age-specific fertility rates. 
Urban population — Percentage of population living in urban areas as defined according to the 
national definition used in the most recent population census. 
NOTES - _Datanot available. oe 
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TABLE 7. ECONOMIC INDI 


Debt service — 


Average - % ODA inflow asa%of 
sane Sorgen, mm, nce aocwost: ——ODAIow ssashel gual 
capita growth rate (%) oie oe (19¢2-2001") ‘i US$ pe a 
Countries and territories pa 1960-90 1990-2002 1990-2002 1990-2001 health education defence a 2001 1990 | 20 i 
fghanistan 250x 0.1x : : f ‘ i : 
a. 1380 : 4.5 31 =| 4 2 4 269 6 é 
Algeria 1720 2.4 0.3 16 2 4 24 17 182 ‘ | 
ez 660 ; 4) B84 : 6x 15x 34x 268 4 7 26 
— and Barbuda 9390 - 2.6 2 - - - - g | - 
Argentina 4060 0.6 14 5 : 2 6 4 151 0 30 
Armenia 790 : 17 142 13 g : 2 212 12 ; 
Australia 19740 2.0 27 2 : 15 8 : : : - 
Austria 23390 3.3 1.8 2 : 14 g q : : : sl 
Azerbaijan 710 : 0.2x 79x 4 1 3 1 226 4 : : 
Bahamas 14860x 12 0.1x 3x Z 16 20 3 - - - *] 
Bahrain 11130x - 1.9x 1X - 8 13 16 18 0 - . 
Bangladesh 360 0.2 3.1 4 36 5x 11x 10x 1024 2 18 v 
Barbados 9750x 3.0 2.1x 3x ! : - - “| 0 14 Ay 
Belarus 1360 : 0.2 284 2 4 4 4 : - : 2 
Belgium fey 23280 3.0 1.9 2 - 2x 12x 5x : - - uf 
Belize 2960 ED. ce 2 - 8 20 5 21 3 6 25° 
Benin 380 0.4 2.0 8 : 6x 31x 17x 273 oi 7 
Bhutan 590 : 3.6 g : 10 15 : 59 4 5 3 
Bolivia 900 0.1 ie 7 14 10 20 7 729 g 31 29 
Bosnia and Herzegovina 1270 - 18.0x 3x - - - - 639 13 - 18 | 
Botswana 2980 8.7 oT g 24 5 26 8 29 1 4 
Brazil 2850 3.6 13 140 10 6 6 3 349 0 20 73 
Brunei Darussalam 24100x —--1.8x -0.7x 1x - - : - : : : é 
Bulgaria 1790 : 0.0 84 5 5 4 8 : : 19 13 
Burkina Faso 220 11 2.0 4 61 7 17 14 389 14 6 8 
Burundi 100 2.0 39 13 58 2 15 23 131 20 41 29 
Cambodia 280 : 23 19 : : ‘ ; 409 " : 0 
Cameroon 560 2.5 0.0 5 33 3 12 10 398 4 20 W 
Canada 22300 2.3x 22 2 1 2 6 : : : E 
Cape Verde 1290 3.4 5 : : : : 76 13 5 5! 
Central African Republic 260 -0.6 -0.1 4 67 - - : 76 8 8 a 
Chad 220 Nea 0.1 6 Bx 8x 179 " 2 tr 
Chile 4260 12 4.4 7 2 12 18 8 58 20 8 
China 940 5.5 8.6 5 16 0 2 12 1460 0 10 7 
Colombia 1830 23 06 19 14 9 20 13 380 0 39 5 
Comoros 390 : 14 4 : : : : 28 10 2 3, 
Congo 700 3.1 14 9 : : : 75 3 32 . 
Congo, Democratic Republic of the 90 -1.4 -7.3 728 - 0 0 18 251 6 5 0 
Cook Islands x 2 i f a 
Costa Rica 4100 1.6 Zed 16 ii 22 21 - 0 21 
Céte d'Ivoire 610 1.0 0.1 8 12 Ax 21x Ax 187 2 26 
Croatia 4640 : 2.3 61 2 15 7 5 113 1 . 28} 
Cuba 1170x : 3.7x 1x : 23x 10x : 51 : : g 
Cyprus 12320x 6.2x 32 3x 3 6 12 4 : : i 
Czech Republic 5560 - 1.4 10 2 17 9 5 - : : 
Denmark 30290 2s 2.0 2 1 13 4 . : ' 
Djibouti 900 i 32 3 ; - , : | J 
Dominica | 3180 - 1.3 3 . - - - 20 8 4 1 0 
Dominican Republic 2320 3.0 4.2 9 2 11 16 4 105 1 j a 
Ecuador 1450 2.9 3.6 0 20 11x 18x 13x 171 1 27 m1 
Egypt 1470 35 26 7 3 3 15 1255 2 y 
E| Salvador 2080 0.4 21 6 21 5 24 7 oa : 20 9 
Equatorial Guinea 700x Ove 18 , : : 13 4 3 i 
Enea 160 ; 7 2x = ; : : ' on ¥ 3 C : 
— 4130 ' ap 40 2 16 10 5 : . 
iopia 100 . : . : 8 
Fiji 2160 1.9 - - : . ; ss = “i 
26 1 12 y 
a 
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Guatemala 


“Guinea 


- Guinea-Bissau 


Honduras 
Hungary 
Iceland 
“India 
Indonesia 
“tran (Islamic Republic of} 
lraq 
Ireland 
Israel 
-ttaly 

- Jamaica 
Japan 
Jordan 

- Kazakhstan 
| Kenya 


Kiribati 


~ Korea, Republic of 

Kuwait 

Kyrgyzstan 

| Lao People’s Democratic Republic 
; Latvia 

| Lebanon 

Lesotho 

~ Liberia 

| Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 
Liechtenstein 
Lithuania 

' Luxembourg 

_ Madagascar 

| Malawi 

Malaysia 

' Maldives 

Mali 

Malta 

‘Marshall Islands 

Mauritania 

“Mauritius 

_ Mexico 

“Micronesia (Federated States of) 
Moldova, Republic of 

Monaco 


Mongolia 


“Morocco 


_ Korea, Democratic People’s Republic of 


1710 
2170x 
23870 
16710x 
18960 
2820 
33550 
1760 
1510 
360 


9930 
18270x 
290 


GDP per capita 
average annual 
growth rate (%) 
1960-90 1990-2002 
3.4 2.6 
29 15 
3a -0.2 
1.1x 0.1 
3.9x 40 
2.2x 1.2 
-1.3 Lg 
oh) Z2 
- 2.6 
1.4 1.2 
z 1.6 
0.1x -1.5 
-0.1 3:5 
0.1 -2.4 
We 0.3 
3.9 2.4 
3.6 2.1 
ey 40 
43 7A 
-3.5x 2.1 
“1.1 - 
ah 6.8 
3.1 2.2X 
3.3 14 
0.1 -0.5 
48 0.9 
LEX, 0.8 
= -0.6 
HL -0.6 
-5.5x 0.5 
6.3 47 
-6.2x -1.0x 
- -3.2 
- 3.8 
40x 0.2 
- a 
44 2.0 
-1.9 48 
1.1x Ec 
- 0.0 
2.6 40 
-1.3 -0.9. 
125 3 
4] 3.6 
- 3.5x 
0.0x 1.8 
Tel 3.8x 
- -3.3x 
0.8 (lez: 
ZX 4.0 
24 1.4 
-1.4 
-6.9 
0.2 
2.3 0.9 


Average 
annual 
rate of 

inflation 

(%) 
1990-2002 


% of 
population 
below $1 
a day 
1990-2001 


24 


35 


% of central government 
expenditure allocated to: 


health 


(1992-2001*) 


education 
10 
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defence 


ODA inflow 
ODA inflow as a % of 
in millions recipient 
USS GNI 
2001 2001 
) 0 
51 12 
290 9 
652 i 
12 4 
225 1 
272 8 
59 26 
102 16 
166 4 
678 11 
1705 0 
1501 1 
115 0 
122 - 
54 1 
432 5 
148 1 
453 4 
12 17 
119 
-5bx Ox 
188 13 
243 15 
241 2 
54 6 
37 g 
7x : 
354 8 
402 22 
27 0 
25 
350 12 
2 0 
74 65 
262 27 
22 0 
75 0 
138 60 
119 7 
212 2) 
517 1 


Debt service 
as a % of 
exports of 

goods and services 
1990 2001 
4 13 
18 2 
= “/ 
20 9 
2 5x 
11 8 
18 10 
21 40 
= 5} 
5x 4 
30 10 
30 37 
25 12 
31 19 
1 5 
20 13 
18 9 
= 31 
26 13 
10 10 
- 26 
8 7 
11 
| 46 
4 12 
0 
29 
32 40 
23 7 
12 6 
4 4 
8 7 
0 3 
24 20 
6 6 
16 25 
17 
- 6 
18 18 
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ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Debt service — 
GDP per capita poh % of % of Besa ee: ODA inflow ~ ee pblihes 3B 
GNI per average annual rate of pool expen (1992.2001*) callous recipient goods and service 
capita growth rate (%) ch — USS be ie ail 
peal 1960-90 1990-2002 1990-2002 1990-2001 health education defence 2001 4 
27 38 5X 10x 35x 935 24 21 79 
Mozambique 210 : 4.6 2 8 99 127 - ) 3] 
Myanmar 220x 14 Bax 29X = s ie : ‘ 
“ 1780 peu 9 35 10x 22x x a 
Namibia . ; ie : - ; 7 4 é ' 
a 73g 7 38 7 ; oe . - 
Netherlands 23960 2.4 2.2 2 3 m , ; ' ’ F 
New Zealand 13710 11 2.0 2 : " . “ie we ; a 
Nicaragua 370x Fa na ves : ' a 249 12 13 6 
170 oe 0. ) 4 
nie 290 0.4 -0.3 25 70 1x 3x 3x 1 . : s 4 
Niue 2 : i ‘ 
Norway 37850 3.4 an 3 - 5 7 6 - - 

j tini i 930 - -3.3x Ax - - - - 636x 13x + 
Occupied Palestinian Territory ’ rs z ; i 12 1A 
Oman 7720x 76 0.9 2 ’ ” oil 
Pakistan 410 29 tee 9 13 1 | 18 1938 oF 
Palau 6780x - - 3x - - - - 34 26 - ; ; 
Panama 4020 1.8 20 2 8 17 4 12 28 0 3 2 
Papua New Guinea 530 0.9 0.4 8 - he Ve 4 203 6 37 i b 
Paraguay 1170 3.0 -0.5 11 20 7 22 11 61 any WZ Li 
Peru 2050 0.4 2.3 20 16 5X 16x 11x 451 1 6 ‘ 
Philippines 1020 15 1.0 8 15 5 19 2 Orr 1 23 . 
Poland 4570 - 42 20 2 2 5 4 - - 4 27 
Portugal 10840 4) 2.6 5 2 9x 11x 6x 2 3 4 
Qatar 12000x : : : : : ; : ‘ : ’ 4 
Romania 1850 2.0x 0.1 84 2 14 10 5 - - 0 18 
Russian Federation 2140 3.8x -2.6 122 6 i 2 2 > = - 10) 
Rwanda 230 11 0.3 12 36x 5x 26x - 291 16 10 a 
Saint Kitts and Nevis 6370 3.7x a3 3 - - - - 11 3 i : 
Saint Lucia 3840 - 0.4 3 - - - . 16 3 2 6 
Saint Vincent and the Grenadines 2820 rat al 3 - 12 16 - g 3 3 q 
Samoa 1420 - 32x Ax : - - - 43 17 5 yy 
San Marino d : - - - - - - . : ; 4 
Sao Tome and Principe 290 - 0.5 43 . - - = 38 89 28 21 
Saudi Arabia B460x 2.2 -1.1x Ax - 6x 14x 36x 27 0 ; - 
Senegal 470 -0.6 1.2 4 26 3 14 7 419 q 14 Wo 
Serbia and Montenegro 1400 “ 0.5x 54x 2 5 - - 1306 13 ; 1) 
Seychelles 6530x 3.1 0.5 4 : 7 7 3 14 3 8 2" 
Sierra Leone 140 0.6 -5.9 27 5/xX 10x 13x 10x 334 52 8 18: 
Singapore 20690 6.8 3.8 1 : 5 21 26 : : : 4 
Slovakia 3950 - 21 10 2 18 10 5 - - : 16% 
Slovenia 9810 3.1 17x 2 : E : 126 1 : 16. 
Solomon Islands 570 24x -2.4 10 : : 59 22 10 rp 
Somalia 130 (2 E : i Ix 2x 38x 149 : 10 Z 
South Africa 2600 13 0.4 9 2 : : : 428 0 - 1] 
Spain 14430 3.2 23 4 : 6 4 3 : : : a 
Sri Lanka 840 2.8 3.4 9 7 6 10 18 330 Z 10 g! 
Sudan 350 0.2 3.4 B2 - i 8 28 172 2 4 Ql 
Suriname 1960 -0.6x 2.4 78 - - - - 23 3 - : 
Swaziland 1180 2.0x 0.1 12 - 8 20 8 29 2 6 3 
Sweden 24820 ZPD 1.8 2 5 2 7 6 “ : ; a 
Switzerland 37930 1.6 0.4 1 - 20 2 © - : : : 
Syrian Arab Republic 1130 7a 1.6 ii - 3 10 25 153 | 20 i 
Tajikistan 180 - -8.1 175 10 Z 3 10 159 14 - . 
Vio) United Republic of 280 - 0.6 19 20 6x 8x 16x 1233 iN) 25 10 
Thailand 1980 46 2.8 4 2 8 22 8 281 0 14 23 
The former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia 1700 - -0.7 56 2 - 248 12° 
Timor-Leste 520x - e E = - - - 195 53 p 4 
Togo 0: hee 06 6 4 5x 20x 1x 47 4 8 7 
Tonga 1410 : 2.0 2 : Tx 13x : 20 13 y 3 
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Average 


GDP per capita annual % D i 
GNI per eoteae annual si 0 of ‘ of central government ODA infl St parvios 
ee) infin «thew eeenedtn: ODA inflow asa"bot rial 
(uss) Fa (9%) eth ~2001*) in “nee recipient goods and services 
iad and T 1990-2002 1990-2002 1990-2001 health education def st 
r and Tobago 6490 i 28 F 7 ; efence 2001 2001 1990 2001 
2000 3.3x 3.1 4 : , A 2 2 0 18 4 
2500 1% 13 n : : e i 
rkmenistan ‘ : E 167 
1200 : -4.3 269 12 0 27 36 
; , : ‘ 72 2 30x 
250 : 3.5 10 82 2x 15% 
= ; = ws ; ; 26x 783 2 34 5 
; : 6 5 z 
ted i Emirates 18060x -5.0x -1.6x 2x 7 17 30 . 
| United Kingdom 25250 2.1 24 3 15 
United States 35060 2.2 2 2 21 : : 
Uruguay 4370 0.9 13 : 
‘ : : 26 Zi 6 7 4 
Uzbekistan 450 - -1.0 184 19 . 2 e 
Venezuela 4090 -0.5 -1.0 uM 15 - _ 32 15 2 1 
Viet Nam 430 : 5.9 13 18 es : 45 0 22 23 
Yemen ! : . 1435 4 7x 6 
Y 490 - 2.1 20 16 4 22 19 
Zambia 330 -1.2 -1.4 45 64 13 14 : : 
Zimbabwe 470x 1.1 -0.8 32 36 ; ‘ : 
4 : 8 24 159 3 20 6 
REGIONAL SUMMARIES 
Sub-Saharan Africa - 460 ile 0.4 43 50 - - 12486 4 17 11 
Middle East and North Africa 1359 
; a 2.8 19 14 3 5 17 14 4095 i 20 11 
q 461 ile 3.6 7 32 2 3 17 5871 i 22 12 
East Asia and Pacific (Be 5.4 6.3 6 14 2 10 12 7252 0 14 11 
4 America and Caribbean 3362 Te. 1.4 52 2 6 13 5 5176 0 20 34 
-CEE/CIS and Baltic States 1742 - -1.2 111 5 4 5 8 - - 17 
| Industrialized countries 26214 29 1.8 2 12 4 10 - 
Developing countries 1154 0) 3.6 27 23 3 11 10 36495 1 18 18 
Least developed countries 277 0.1 1.6 68 48 - 13389 8 11 8 
World 5073 3.0 2.1 8 21 10 6 10 39317 i 17 18 
Countries in each region are listed on page 136. 
DEFINITIONS OF THE INDICATORS MAIN DATA SOURCES 
GNI per capita — Gross national income (GNI) is the sum of value added by all resident producers GNI per capita —World Bank. 
plus any product taxes (less subsidies) not included in the valuation of output plus net receipts of j 
primary income (compensation of employees and property income) from abroad. GNI per capita is GDP per capita —World Bank. 
gross national income divided by mid-year population. GNI per capita in US dollars is converted F ath 
using the World Bank Atlas method. Rate of Reamer 
9, i a 
GDP per capita — Gross domestic product (GDP) is the sum of value added by all resident producers et ee tid tank 
plus any product taxes (less subsidies) not included in the valuation of output. GDP per capita is Expenditure on health, education and defence — International Monetary Fund (IMF). 
gross domestic product divided by mid-year population. Growth is calculated from constant price 
GDP data in local currency. ODA — Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD). 
% of population below $1 a day — Percentage of population living on less than $1.08 a day at Debt service —World Bank. 
~ 1993 international prices (equivalent to $1 a day in 1985 prices, adjusted for purchasing power 
parity). 
IDA — Official development assistance. 
Debt service — The sum of interest payments and repayments of principal on external public and 
publicly guaranteed long-term debts. 
-R 735 or less. Data not available. pa ay we? 
b ne Aah $2935. x Indicates data that refer to years or periods other than those specified in the column heading, differ from the 
c: Range $2936 to $9075. standard definition or refer to only part of a country. et 
d: Range $9076 or more. * Data refer to the most recent year available during the period specified in the column heading. 
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TABLE 8. WOMEN 


Skilled ; ; 
Bias paeirele Lets Contraceptive “a attendant Maternal mortality rat o” 
Life expectancy: aires Rierool ine females as a % of males prevalence — at ee 1985-2002" 2000 
pri “ia of males primary school secondary seven! eae nie 1995-2002* 1995-2002* reported = adjusted | 
mates 2000 1997-2000" 1997-2000 Pe 
Countries and territories 2002 3 a5 5 3] 12 - 1900. a 
4] ie) 
Afghanistan a : 100 104 58 g = 1 140 
se 104 68 92 107 64 . * 
g f a = 5 3 a 
Andorra c 2 6 66 OUNE ; 1700 
105 : 88 a Ae, be 
Angola 04x ? é 53 100 . 
Antigua and Barbuda 5 74x 95x 98 4) 82 a 
110 100 100 106 ee 
Argentina 98 101 107 61 92 97 Tih: : 
Seal ul 100 101 76x 100x 100 : 8 
Australia 108 - 96 51 100x 100x : 4 in 
Austria 108 : 55 66 84 25 94 
ij 109 97x 102 100 aA 
Azerbaijan 97 98 62x : 99x ; oe 
Sella se “ 100 107 62 97 98 46 28 
Bahrain 106 91 - ae 54 40 12 380 380 
Bangladesh 102 61 - a1 9 95 
107 100 100 101 99 a 
Barbados “i = 104 ae 100 100 14 36 
Belarus 115 100 WI 78x iS 100x ie 10 
Belgium a 7 108 56 96 83 140 140 
Belize 104 66 « 500 850 | 
i 110 45 69 4] 19 81 0 
Benin = 16 99x 31 ? 24 260 A20 7 
eis be 96 98 96 53 83 69 390 420 
Bolivia 106 < re : 48 99 100 10 31 
esl ll ‘te ie 100 107 48 91 94 330 100 | 
Botswana 105 160 760 
100 96 1 7 86 88 4 
Brazil 113 . 7 
93 96 106 : 100x 99 
Brunei Darussalam 107 r . : - 74 
112 9g 97 : 5 
ae "2 n 67 12 61 31 480 1000 
Burkina Faso 102 000d 
| 72 HS, 75 16 718 25 - 4 
Burundi 103 al 
i 7\ 88 58 24 38 32 440 450 3 
Cambodia 107 *e +5 60 430 730 
Cameroon 104 81 87 7 : da : 5 | 
Poa ~ : = a : 9g 8g 76 150 | 
Cape Verde 109 78 98 100 = 9 AA 1100 1100 | 
Central African Republic 105 58 69 40x 28 6 4 
Chad 105 66 63 28 8 42 16 830 1100 3 
Chile 108 100 97 74 56x 95x 100 = a 
China 106 85 103 i 87 90 76 ad ; 
Colombia 109 100 99 109 77 91 86 78 , 
Comoros 105 77 87 83 26 74 62 - a : 
Congo 106 85 92 83 - - - - i q 
Congo, Democratic Republic of the 105 69 92 54 31 68 61 950 a 
Cook Islands - - 95 109 63 - 100 6 = 4 
Costa Rica 105 100 97 109 79X 70 98 29 SS : 
Céte d'Ivoire 102 63 76 5/ 15 88 63 600 690° | 
Croatia 111 98 98 104 - - 100 a 84 
Cuba 105 100 96 105 73 100 100 30 oo 4 
Cyprus 105 97 100 101 - - 100 0 4] 4 
Czech Republic 110 - 99 103 72 99x 99 3 J 
Denmark 107 - 100 105 78x - 100x 10 5 
Djibouti 104 72 76 131 - - = 74 730 ; 
Dominica - - (ls! - 50 100 100 6/7 . a 
Dominican Republic 108 100 ey! 26 65 98 98 230x 150 | 
Ecuador 107 96 100 102 66 69 69 160 130 4 
Egypt 106 66 93 94 56 53 61 84 84 | 
El Salvador 109 93 96 100 60 76 90 120 150 a 
Equatorial Guinea 104 80 91 44 : 86 65 : 880 
Eritrea 106 66 83 68 8 49 21 1000 630 | 
Estonia 117 100 96 101 70x : : 46 63° 
Ethiopia 102 : 66 68 64 8 Zi} 6 870 850 / 
Fiji 104 96 9g 102x 44 : 100 38 754 
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Finland 
France 
Gabon 
Gambia 
Georgia 
Germany 
Ghana 
Greece 
Grenada 
Guatemala 
Guinea 
Guinea-Bissau 
Guyana 
Haiti 
Holy See 
Honduras 
Hungary 
Iceland 
India 
Indonesia 
Iran (Islamic Republic of) 
lraq 
Ireland 
Israel 
Italy 
Jamaica 
Japan 
Jordan 
Kazakhstan 
Kenya 
Kiribati 


Life expectancy: 
females as a 
% of males 
2002 


109 


Korea, Democratic People’s Republic of 108 


Korea, Republic of 
Kuwait 

Kyrgyzstan 

Lao People’s Democratic Republic 
Latvia 

Lebanon 

Lesotho 

Liberia 

Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 
Liechtenstein 

Lithuania 

Luxembourg 
Madagascar 

Malawi 

Malaysia 

Maldives 

Mali 

Malta 

Marshall Islands 
Mauritania 

Mauritius 

Mexico 

Micronesia (Federated States of) 
Moldova, Republic of 
Monaco 

Mongolia 

Morocco 


Adult literacy rate: 
females as a 
% of males 


Gross enrolment ratios: 


females as a % of males 
primary school _ secondary school 
1997-2000* 1997-2000* 
99 111 
98 101 
99 95 
91 70 
101 103 
100 99 
O72 83 
100 101 
92 90 
72 35 
67 54 
97 103 
101 Obx 
102 128x 
98 101 
100 108 
83 70 
98 97 
97 93 
82 62 
99 107 
100 99 
100 98 
99 104 
100 101 
100 103 
9g 97 
98 91 
102 5 
94x 
101 100 
9g 102 
Qg7 100 
95 70 
99 102 
96 110 
105 120 
69 71 
102 103 
gg 99 
100 105 
96 93 
97 76 
100 110 
100 108 
72 50 
101 100 
99x z 
93 91 
9g 95 
99 105 
110 108 
100 103 
104 122 
87 80 


Contraceptive 
prevalence 
(%) 
1995-2002* 

TAK 
75x 
33 
10 
4 
75x 
22 


Antenatal 
care 
coverage 
(%) 


1995-2002* 


100x 
99x 
94 
91 
95 


Skilled 
attendant 
at delivery 
(%) 


1995-2002* 


100x 
99x 


100x 


Maternal mortality ratio’ 


1985-2002* 
reported 


6 
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2000 
adjusted 


6 
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Mozambique 

Myanmar 

Namibia 

Nauru 

Nepal 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Niue 

Norway 

Occupied Palestinian Territory 

Oman 

Pakistan 

Palau 

Panama 

Papua New Guinea 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Qatar 

Romania 

Russian Federation 

Rwanda 

Saint Kitts and Nevis 

Saint Lucia 

Saint Vincent and the Grenadines 

Samoa 

San Marino 

Sao Tome and Principe 

Saudi Arabia 

Senegal 

Serbia and Montenegro 

Seychelles 

Sierra Leone 

Singapore 

Slovakia 

Slovenia 

Solomon Islands 

Somalia 

South Africa 

Spain 

Sri Lanka 

Sudan 

Suriname 

Swaziland 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syrian Arab Republic 

Tajikistan 

Tanzania, United Republic of 

Thailand 

The former Yugoslav 
Republic of Macedonia 

Timor-Leste 


Life expectancy: 
females as a 
% of males 


2002 
108 


110 
111 


is 


109 


MZ 


104 
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Adult literacy rate: 
females as a 


% of males 
2000 


48 


Gross enrolment ratios: 
females as a % of males 


primary school 


1997-2000* 
76 
100 
101 
103 
84 
g7 
100 
101 
69 
87x 
gg 
101 
102 
96 
58 
96 
oF 
91 
97 
99 
100 
99 
98 
100 
98 
99x 
99 


50x 


secondary school 


1997-2000* 
60 
95 
14 
108 


106 
116 


111 


110 


164 
118 


Contraceptive 


prevalence 
(%) 
1995-2002* 


Antenatal 


care 


coverage 


(%) 


1995-2002” 


76 


Skilled 
attendant 
at delivery 
(%) 
1995-2002* 


Maternal mortality ratio” 


1985-2002* 
reported 


1100 
230 
2/0 


2000 
adjusted! 
00) 
360 — 


... TABLE 8 


Gross enrolment ratios: 


*DEFINITIONS OF THE INDICATORS 


Life expectancy: Adult li : i 
fenedies ae “¥ “sete spe a females as a % of males Contraceptive =a oe F 
rife act pe sovainnrs attendant Maternal mortality ratio’ 
2002 males primary school _ secondary school (%) sar teaver 
ino 1997-2000* 1997-2000" Pp : RB. *) (%) 1985-2002" 2000 
106 5g ‘a - -2002 1995-2002* reported adjusted 
Tonga 101 : 93 a as 13 49 480 570 
“Trinidad and Tobago 109 99 98 41 : 92 : s 
08 
Tunisia 106 74 96 105 = es 96 70 160 
Turkey 107 82 3 ‘8 * 92 90 69 120 
Turkmenistan 109 : ' ot 68 81 130x 70 
“Tuvalu = : 95 ™ se 98 37 g 31 
_ Uganda 102 73 90 “ A : 39 : : 
“Ukraine 117 100 97 89 . 39 510 880 
United Arab Emirates 105 106 100 113 . me 3 = 
United Kingdom 107 - 100 117 3 . : 
United States 108 - 100 ee ; 99 7 13 
Bi, 101 76 99x 99 8 
_ Uruguay 11 101 99 114 84 4 
_ Uzbekistan 107 gg 100 oS 34 100 26 27 
Vanuatu 104 : ‘cg sae 67 97 96 34 4 
Venezuela 108 gg 98 nae re ; 89 68 130 
| Viet Nam 106 96 s = = id = 
‘ 94 91 74 68 70 g 
Yemen 103 37 63 36 21 . a 
Zambia ae a - * 54 34 22 350 570 
ewe 7 ee . - 93 43 650 750 
54 93 73 700 1100 
REGIONAL SUMMARIES 
Sub-Saharan Afri 
, a ol _ —_ 104 Us 88 79 22 66 42 940 
South Asia 98 7 . , < 7 = i = 
l 
a 64 82 74 45 54 215) 560 
: a = acific : 106 87 101 94 78 87 73 110 
. America nd Caribbean 109 97 98 106 7\ 85 82 190 
: ee es Baltic ae 112 96 96 96 65 80 92 64 
aie ouaipiries 108 - 100 103 74 - 99 13 
Developing countries 105 80 91 88 59 69 55 440 
Least developed countries 104 67 87 83 27 55 31 890 
World 105 82 92 91 60 70 58 400 
Countries in each region are listed on page 136. 
MAIN DATA SOURCES 


_ Life expectancy at birth — The number of years newborn children would live if subject to 
the mortality risks prevailing for the cross-section of population at the time of their birth. 


_ Adult literacy rate — Percentage of persons aged 15 and over who can read and write. 


- Gross enrolment ratios: females as a % of males — Girls’ gross enrolment ratio divided by that 
of boys, as a percentage. The gross enrolment ratio is the number of children enrolled in a 
schooling level (primary or secondary), regardless of age, divided by the population of the age 
group that officially corresponds to that level. 


Contraceptive prevalence — Percentage of women in union aged 15-49 years currently using 
contraception. 


Antenatal care — Percentage of women aged 15-49 years attended at least once during pregnancy 
by skilled health personnel (doctors, nurses or midwives). 


Skilled attendant at delivery — Percentage of births attended by skilled health personnel (doctors, 
nurses or midwives). 
Maternal mortality ratio — Annual number of deaths of women from pregnancy-related causes per 
100,000 live births. This ‘reported’ column shows country reported figures that are not adjusted 
for underreporting and misclassification. 


Life expectancy — United Nations Population Division. 


Adult literacy — United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), 
including the Education for All 2000 Assessment. 


School enrolment — UIS (UNESCO Institute of Statistics) and UNESCO, including the Education 
For All 2000 Assessment. 


Contraceptive prevalence — Demographic and Health Surveys (DHS), Multiple Indicator Cluster 
Surveys (MICS), United Nations Population Division and UNICEF. 


Antenatal care — DHS, MICS, World Health Organization (WHO) and UNICEF. 
Skilled attendant at delivery — DHS, MICS, WHO and UNICEF. 


Maternal mortality — WHO and UNICEF. 


+ The maternal mortality data in the column headed ‘reported’ are those reported by national 
authorities. Periodically, UNICEF, WHO and UNFPA evaluate these data and make adjustments 
to account for the well-documented problems of underreporting and misclassification of 
maternal deaths and to develop estimates for countries with no data. The column with 
‘adjusted’ estimates for the year 2000 reflects the most recent of these reviews. 


Data not available. 
yx Indicates data that refer to years or periods oth ied In 
* — Data refer to the most recent year available during the period specified in 


er than those specified in the column heading, differ from the standard defin 
the columnheading Se ee 


ition or refer to only part of a country 
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CHILD PROTECTION 


Female genital mutilation/cutti ” 
1998-2002* 


Child labour (5-14 years) 1999-2001* 


F istrati women 
with bors Pingo 2001" (15-49 years) ide va 
| ong yoctiee daceiaee dou total urban rural total urban rural total : 
Countries and territories total male female urban — rura ; ' , - ' : : . : ' 
Afghanistan : = 3 < “ aa 6 39 73 gg 99 99 os . 
Albania 18 33 34 12 25 20 PN ae SAS a 
flies — 2 12 8 gg 8 8 - - 
Azerbaijan 8 9 7 4 12 15 : ' : . q 
Bahrain aso 3 : ; : eo Ww 8 7 toa 6 
: E E - rs 
ean se ee ae 7 34 18 C68 ho 
Bolivia ‘ : 9 1 98 98 99 i 3 
Bosnia and Herzegovina ‘lil \2 10 5 14 3 ms . 2 : : ‘ 
Botswana : z : " F 2 . E 72 92 re 40 
ina Faso 5 5 a : i . 
aoe 24 26 23 12 25 27 is 25 = . ” - : 
eae 51 52 50 39 58 59 36 54 49 79 GAN 2 Z 5 zi Z 
ameroon 73 88 63 36 29 4 = 
Central African Republic 56 54 57 42 64 64 on 58 a - 
62 61 42 58 54 25 53 18 Abr 343 46 / 
Chad 57 60 55 42 . _ i ‘ ei 
Colombia 5 i 4 3 11 13 i g fe) 7 ‘ ;, 4 
Comoros 27 27 28 28 27 32 24 29 23 83 ' i 
Congo, Democratic Republic of the  28y 26 29y 20y 3ty 3ly 18y - 30y 21y 4 C0 . re sg SORE opal 
Céte d'Ivoire 35 34 36 18 50 49 10 40 22 72 88 60 { ' 
Dominican Republic 9 11 6 8 10 13 6 15 8 15 82 66 = = 7 ” 4 
Egypt 6 6 5 3 8 12 1 . - a ' 7 97 95 ql 
36 14 i z “3 
Equatorial Guinea - a ‘- He : : : 99: = Ree 
dias : - . - 0 6 sccm 
Ethiopia z ‘ : j 8g 90 87 ¥ : 2 a 
Gabon : : 3 : 7 ; : a 
Gambia 22 23 22 10 28 29 g 23 15 az 37 29 - - - a 
- - . - - - - 95 97 Q2 - - - - 
nae ; : ; : : = - - = - = seer 54 
Guinea-Bissau 54 54 54 30 69 69 20. 59 30 42 32-0) AL = - S eee 
Guyana ig 21 17 14 21 2 ils 11 19 97 99 96 - - - -a 
Haiti - - . - - : - - - 70 78 66 - - Bie a 
India - - : - - - - - - 35 iS. - - - uy 
Indonesia ; 2 = ; : : : £ eee aaa : : : -a 
lraq 8 11 5 6 12 12 10 g 6 - - - - - = - 9 
Kenya 25 26 24 6 29 33 5 30 23 63 82 56 38 Teena BY), 11 4 
Korea, Democratic { 
People’s Republic of - - - - - - - - - 99 99 99 - - - -4 
Lao People’s Democratic Republic 24 23 25 21 25 25 17 26 22 59 7) 56 - - - 7 
Lebanon 6 8 4 - - - - 13 5 - - - = : = - 4 
Lesotho 17 19 14 11 18 18 14 23 16 51 A 53 - - - - P 
Madagascar 30 30 26 21 33 31 17 34 28 Us 88 72 - = = E 4 
Malawi (y 18 16 11 18 18 14 16 18 2 ; = : : : Oe a 
Maldives - ; - = = - c : 5 73 : 2 i 2 - 4 
Mali 30 33 28 18 38 35 18 32 20 - - - 92 90 RSH oe) q 
Mauritania - - - - - - - - - Dom 2a A? 7\ 65 Ty 66 
Moldova, Republic of 28 29 28 18 35 4] 13 42 28 98 98 « 98 - - - - 4 
Mongolia 30 30 30 15 40 55 14 36 30 98 98 97 - : : : | 
Myanmar : : : ‘ : : i ‘ : 265 3 ee 3 
Nepal - - - - - - - - - re! : : . - a 
Niger 65 68 62 42 69 73 50 67 50 46 85°40 5 2 5 ee qi 
Nigeria ; : : : : : d ; ee 20 
Occupied Palestinian Territory - - - - : : - 4 : 100 100 99 s ‘i a 
Philippines 11 12 10 g 12 11 8 15 in e387 78 : : z 4% 
Rwanda 31 31 30 17 33 30 18 31 30 bo. @ 61 66 - - - - 4 
Sao Tome and Principe 14 15 (1s 13 (le AW 12 15 14 70 73 67 = ° : Bs q 
Senegal 33 36 30 22 39 43 18 36 21 62 82 51 - - - a 
Sierra Leone 57 57 57 48 60 65 45 59 46 46 66 8§©640 - - - a 


Somalia 32 29 36 25 36 38 2) 35 24 
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... TABLE 9 


Child labour (5-14 years) 1999-2001" Se 
mother mother Birth registration 
with with 1999-2001" fe ent 
total male female urban rural ete gens * salt some il i daughters 
Beidan 0 education education total urban rural total urban rural total 
. oo 2S ea a 4 16 oe 
Suriname : : : . d 64 82 «646 06«6 902 8BttC 
- Swaziland 8 8 8 ia , , ” : : 95 94 94 . : ; : 
Tajikistan 18 = 19 17 10 20 19 13 ” 8 12.258 - ae : 
“Tanzania, United Republic of 2 2 ee 1 7 ae d 
Togo 60 62 £59 46 2 28 (2 3" Se 
dad 67 65 40 64 53 82 93 78 
Trinidad and Tobago 2 3 2 - 
Uganda 34 : e : ‘i 2 Bee eee : 
34 33 21 35 32 29 34 33 4 11 3 : 
_ Uzbekistan 15 18 12 9 18 16 8 : ‘5 100 
Venezuela 7 9 5 : 2 ; ; : ; e 100 100 B 
Viet Nam 23 23 22 7 26 
32 6 38 
Yemen é : : . : : 21 2 OO : : 2 
Zambia . 4 if ‘ : : ; : : Z ‘ : 23” Te ge 20 
Zimbabwe e ; : : : . po : : 
z : 5 2 40 54 33 - 
DEFINITIONS OF THE INDICATORS MAIN DATA SOURCES 
Child labour — Percentage of children aged 5 to 14 years of age involved in child labour activities Child labour — Multiple Indicator Cluster Survey (MICS) and Demographic and Health Surveys 
at the moment of the survey. A child is considered to be involved in child labour activities under (DHS). 


the following classification: (a) children 5 to 11 years of age that during the week preceding 
the survey did at least one hour of economic activity or at least 28 hours of domestic work, and 
a children 12 to 14 ae ae es the week ee SUNY oN ae s hours Female genital mutilation/cutting — DHS conducted during the period 1996-2001 and MICS 
of economic activity or at least 42 hours of economic activity and domestic work combined. conducted during the period 1999-2001. 


Birth registration — MICS and DHS. 


Child labour background variables — Sex of the child; urban or rural place of residence; poorest 
20% or richest 20% of the population constructed from household assets (a more detailed 
description of the household wealth estimation procedure can be found at www.childinfo.org); 
mother's education, reflecting mothers with and without some level of education. 


Birth registration — Percentage of children less than five years of age that were registered at the 
moment of the survey. The numerator of this indicator includes children whose birth certificate 
was seen by the interviewer or whose mother or caretaker says the birth has been registered. 


Female genital mutilation/cutting — (a) Women — the percentage of women aged 15 to 49 years 
of age who have been mutilated/cut. (b) Daughters — the percentage of women aged 15 to 49 
with at least one mutilated/cut daughter. Female genital mutilation/cutting (FGM/C) involves 
the cutting or alteration of the female genitalia for social reasons. Generally, there are three 
recognized types of FGM/C: clitoridectomy, excision and infibulation. Clitoridectomy is the removal 
of the prepuce with or without excision of all or part of the clitoris. Excision is the removal of the 
prepuce and clitoris along with all or part of the labia minora. Infibulation is the most severe form 
and consists of removal of all or part of the external genitalia, followed by joining together of the 
two sides of the labia minora using threads, thorns or other materials to narrow the vaginal 
opening. A more detailed analysis of these data can also be found at www.measuredhs.com 


and www.measurecommunication.org 


NOTES’ - _Datanot available. 
y Indicates data that differ from the standard definition or refer to only part of a country, but ar 


* Data refer to the most recent year available during the period specified in the column heading. 


e included in the calculation of regional and global averages. 
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Regional summaries 


Regional averages given at the end of each 
table are calculated using data from the 
countries and territories as grouped below. 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


Angola; Benin; Botswana; Burkina Faso; 
Burundi: Cameroon; Cape Verde; Central 
African Republic; Chad; Comoros; Congo; 
Congo, Democratic Republic of the, Cote 
d'Ivoire; Equatorial Guinea; Eritrea; Ethiopia; 
Gabon; Gambia; Ghana; Guinea; Guinea- 
Bissau; Kenya; Lesotho; Liberia; Madagascar; 
Malawi; Mali; Mauritania; Mauritius; 
Mozambique; Namibia; Niger; Nigeria; 
Rwanda; Sao Tome and Principe; Senegal; 
Seychelles; Sierra Leone; Somalia; South 
Africa; Swaziland; Tanzania, United Republic 
of; Togo; Uganda; Zambia; Zimbabwe 


Middie East and North Africa 

Algeria; Bahrain; Cyprus; Djibouti; Egypt; Iran, 
Islamic Republic of; Irag; Jordan; Kuwait; 
Lebanon; Libyan Arab Jamahiriya; Morocco; 
Occupied Palestinian Territory; Oman; Qatar; 
Saudi Arabia; Sudan; Syrian Arab Republic; 
Tunisia; United Arab Emirates; Yemen 


South Asia 


Afghanistan; Bangladesh; Bhutan; India; 
Maldives; Nepal; Pakistan; Sri Lanka 


East Asia and Pacific 


Brunei Darussalam; Cambodia; China; Cook 
Islands; Fiji; Indonesia; Kiribati; Korea, 
Democratic People’s Republic of; Korea, 
Republic of; Lao People’s Democratic Republic; 
Malaysia; Marshall Islands; Micronesia, 
Federated States of; Mongolia; Myanmar; 
Nauru; Niue; Palau; Papua New Guinea; 
Philippines; Samoa; Singapore; Solomon 
Islands; Thailand; Timor-Leste; Tonga; Tuvalu; 
Vanuatu; Viet Nam 


Latin America and Caribbean 


Antigua and Barbuda; Argentina; Bahamas; 
Barbados; Belize; Bolivia; Brazil; Chile; 
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Colombia; Costa Rica; Cuba; Dominica; 
Dominican Republic; Ecuador; El Salvador; 
Grenada; Guatemala; Guyana; Haiti, Honduras; 
Jamaica; Mexico; Nicaragua; Panama, 
Paraguay; Peru; Saint Kitts and Nevis; Saint 
Lucia; Saint Vincent and the Grenadines; 
Suriname; Trinidad and Tobago; Uruguay; 
Venezuela 


CEE/CIS and Baltic States 


Albania; Armenia; Azerbaijan; Belarus; 
Bosnia and Herzegovina; Bulgaria; Croatia; 
Czech Republic; Estonia; Georgia; Hungary; 
Kazakhstan; Kyrgyzstan; Latvia; Lithuania; 
Moldova, Republic of; Poland; Romania; 
Russian Federation; Serbia and Montenegro; 
Slovakia; Tajikistan; the former Yugoslav 
Republic of Macedonia; Turkey; Turkmenistan; 
Ukraine; Uzbekistan 


Industrialized countries 


Andorra; Australia; Austria; Belgium; Canada; 
Denmark; Finland; France; Germany; Greece; 
Holy See; Iceland; Ireland; Israel; Italy; 
Japan; Liechtenstein; Luxembourg; Malta; 
Monaco; Netherlands; New Zealand; Norway; 
Portugal; San Marino; Slovenia; Spain; 
Sweden; Switzerland; United Kingdom; 
United States 


Developing countries 


Afghanistan; Algeria; Angola; Antigua and 
Barbuda; Argentina; Armenia; Azerbaijan; 
Bahamas; Bahrain; Bangladesh; Barbados; 
Belize; Benin; Bhutan; Bolivia; Botswana; 
Brazil; Brunei Darussalam; Burkina Faso; 
Burundi; Cambodia; Cameroon; Cape Verde; 
Central African Republic; Chad; Chile; China; 
Colombia; Comoros; Congo; Congo, Democratic 
Republic of the; Cook Islands; Costa Rica; 
Cote d'Ivoire; Cuba; Cyprus; Djibouti; Dominica; 
Dominican Republic; Ecuador; Egypt; El 
Salvador; Equatorial Guinea; Eritrea; Ethiopia; 
Fiji; Gabon; Gambia; Georgia; Ghana; Grenada; 
Guatemala; Guinea; Guinea-Bissau; Guyana; 
Haiti; Honduras; India; Indonesia; Iran, Islamic 
Republic of; Iraq; Israel; Jamaica; Jordan: 


Kazakhstan; Kenya; Kiribati; Korea, Democrati 
People’s Republic of; Korea, Republic of; 
Kuwait; Kyrgyzstan; Lao People’s Democratic 
Republic; Lebanon; Lesotho; Liberia; Libyan 
Arab Jamahiriya; Madagascar; Malawi 
Malaysia; Maldives; Mali; Marshall Islands 
Mauritania; Mauritius; Mexico; Micronesia, 
Federated States of; Mongolia; Morocco; 
Mozambique; Myanmar; Namibia; Nauru; Nepal; 
Nicaragua; Niger; Nigeria; Niue; Occupie 
Palestinian Territory; Oman; Pakistan; rly 
Panama; Papua New Guinea; Paraguay; Peru; 
Philippines; Qatar; Rwanda; Saint Kitts aril 
Nevis; Saint Lucia; Saint Vincent/Grenadines, 
Samoa; Sao Tome and Principe; Saudi Arabia; 
Senegal; Seychelles; Sierra Leone; Singapore 
Solomon Islands; Somalia; South Africa; Sr 
Lanka; Sudan; Suriname; Swaziland; Syria 
Arab Republic; Tajikistan; Tanzania, Unite ; 
Republic of; Thailand; Timor-Leste; Toga 
Tonga; Trinidad and Tobago; Tunisia; Turkey; 
Turkmenistan; Tuvalu; Uganda; United Arat 
Emirates; Uruguay; Uzbekistan; Vanuatu; 
Venezuela; Viet Nam; Yemen; Zambia; 
Zimbabwe 


Least developed countries 


Afghanistan; Angola; Bangladesh; Benin 
Bhutan; Burkina Faso; Burundi; Cambodia 
Cape Verde; Central African Republic; Chad 
Comoros; Congo, Democratic Republic of the 
Djibouti; Equatorial Guinea; Eritrea; Ethiopia 
Gambia; Guinea; Guinea-Bissau; Haiti 
Kiribati; Lao People’s Democratic Republic. 
Lesotho; Liberia; Madagascar; Malawi; 
Maldives; Mali; Mauritania; Mozambique 
Myanmar; Nepal; Niger; Rwanda; Samoa 
Sao Tome and Principe; Senegal; Sierr 
Leone; Solomon Islands; Somalia; Sudan! 
Tanzania, United Republic of; Togo; Tuvalu 
Uganda; Vanuatu; Yemen; Zambia 


Measuring human development 
An introduction to table 10 


If development is to assume a more human 
face, then there arises a corresponding need 
for a means of measuring human as well as 
economic progress. From UNICEF's point of 
view, in particular, there is a need for an 
agreed method of measuring the level of 
‘Child well-being and its rate of change. 

The under-five mortality rate (U5MR) is 
used in table 10 (next page) as the principal 
‘indicator of such progress. 

The U5MR has several advantages. First, 
‘it measures an end result of the development 
process rather than an ‘input’ such as school 
enrolment level, per capita calorie availabil- 
ity, or the number of doctors per thousand 
population — all of which are means to an 
end. 

Second, the U5MR is known to be the re- 
Sult of a wide variety of inputs: the nutritional 
health and the health knowledge of mothers; 
the level of immunization and ORT use; the 
availability of maternal and child health ser- 
‘vices (including prenatal care); income and 
food availability in the family; the availability 
of clean water and safe sanitation; and the 
overall safety of the child’s environment. 

Third, the U5MR is less susceptible than, 
Say, per capita GNI to the fallacy of the aver- 
age. This is because the natural scale does 
not allow the children of the rich to be one 
thousand times as likely to survive, even if 
the man-made scale does permit them to 
have one thousand times as much income. In 
other words, it is much more difficult for a 
wealthy minority to affect a nation’s U5MR, 
and it therefore presents a more accurate, if 
far from perfect, picture of the health status 
of the majority of children (and of society as a 
whole). 

For these reasons, the U5MR is chosen by 
UNICEF as its single most important indicator 
of the state of a nation’s children. That is why 


the tables rank the nations of the world not in 
ascending order of their per capita GNI but in 
descending order of their under-five mortality 
rates. 

The speed of progress in reducing the 
U5MR can be measured by calculating its 
average annual reduction rate (AARR). Unlike 
the comparison of absolute changes, the 
AARR reflects the fact that the lower limits to 
U5MR are approached only with increasing 
difficulty. As lower levels of under-five 
mortality are reached, for example, the same 
absolute reduction obviously represents a 
greater percentage of reduction. The AARR 
therefore shows a higher rate of progress for, 
say, a 10-point reduction if that reduction 
happens at a lower level of under-five mortal- 
ity. (A fall in USMR of 10 points from 100 to 90 
represents a reduction of 10 per cent, whereas 
the same 10-point fall from 20 to 10 repre- 
sents a reduction of 50 per cent). 

When used in conjunction with GDP 
growth rates, the U5MR and its reduction 
rate can therefore give a picture of the 
progress being made by any country or 
region, and over any period of time, towards 
the satisfaction of some of the most essential 
of human needs. 

As table 10 shows, there is no fixed rela- 
tionship between the annual reduction rate 
of the U5MR and the annual rate of growth in 
per capita GDP. Such comparisons help to 
throw the emphasis on to the policies, priori- 
ties, and other factors which determine the 
ratio between economic and social progress. 

Finally, the table gives the total fertility 
rate for each country and territory and the 
average annual rate of reduction. It will be 
seen that many of the nations that have 
achieved significant reductions in their 
U5MR have also achieved significant reduc- 
tions in fertility. 
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TABLE 10. THE RATE OF PRO 


- Average annual GDP per capita Total Average annual | 
Under-5 emai Paiees boca Pedi amare fertility rate rate of reduction ( ‘1 
; i sume z 960 1990 2002 1960-90 1990-200 i 
— i 1960 4990 -2002.-~S—«1960-90 ©1990-2002 ( : bi 1990 - = “ - a fm: 
Afghanistan i 2 Se on 33 : 4.5 5903028 23 224 
ali a i . a 29 29 2.4 03 a ere 15 43. 
Algeria 74 280 69 = 4.] . , . : “ : ; 7 
Lbs , 72 04 0.0 
cas 22° eae a ; on a “| 
Antigua and Barbuda 144 : : . . ™ a 8 19 a 4g 25 02 
Felis V4 — | 45 42 17 i x 
wb 5 —— 29 43 40 20 27 43 Ee ae 18 
rect i a | 44 3.3 18 745, sr 
Austria 177 43 9 - 0 P 02 ee 23 
— A 68 . 16 28 5.0 45 1.2 0.1x 44. 260 ae 18 
Bahamas 16 yg 1.9x re 3.8 Ze 2.1 
Bahrain Lg mn : n eS us 02 31 68 46 13 
Bangladesh 59 248 (144 77 18 Be 47 ; 45 17 15 a 
Barbados 144 90 16 14 5.8 fet 18 3.0 mye ; ; ; 
5 - 0.2 Zo 2 2 V2. 
Belarus 125 A] 21 20 eth 0.4 
i 3.4 33 3.0 19 26 1.6 VA 1.6 
Belgium 164 35 9 6 45 - 
i 84 104 4g 40 Ze) ie 18 32 (ey 6.5 A5 Be : 
cates 25 296 185 156 1.6 14 16 0.4 2.0 6.9 6.1) eos OTs 
— 50 300 166 94 2.0 47 43 - 3.6 ae 5.8 5.1 0.1 
Bolivia 64 250 120 iE VS 44 44 -0.1 ihe 6.7 49 34 1.0 
Bosnia and Herzegovina 136 160 22 18 6.6 flee 18 - 18.0x 40 el 1.3 i 
Botswana 41 173 58 110 3.6 -5.3 -90 8./ Ty) 6.7 48 3.7 ~ 
Brazil 93 177 60 36 3.6 43 40 BiG 1 6.2 2.8 Zp : 
Brunei Darussalam 164 87 11 6 6.9 5:1 45 -1.8x -0.7x 6.9 ae 25 2.6 
Bulgaria 137 70 16 16 49 0.0 0 - 0.0 De? La 1.1 0.9 
Burkina Faso 9 315 210 207 1.4 0.1 | 1.1 2.0 6.7 73 6.7 -0.3 
Burundi 14 250 190 190 0.9 0.0 0 2.0 -3.9 6.8 6.8 6.8 0.0 
Cambodia 31 - 115 138 - -15 -20 - 3 6.3 5.6 48 0.4 
Cameroon 23 255 139 166 2.0 -1.5 -19 Zas 0.0 5.8 5.9 47 -0.1 
Canada 161 33 gi if 43 Hol 22 2.3X eae 3.8 ily: TS [ieee 
Cape Verde 90 . 60 38 - 3.8 oy - 3.4 7.0 BZ 3.4 1.0 
Central African Republic 19 327 180 180 2.0 0.0 0 -0.6 -0.1 5.6 5.6 5.0 0.0 
Chad 11 - 203 200 : 0.1 | -1.2 -0.1 6.0 6.7 6.7 -0.4 
Chile 147 155 19 12 7.0 3.8 3, 2 44 as 2.6 24 2.4 
China 86 225 49 og ou eg 20 55 8.6 bof jig 1.8 SW 
Colombia 118 125 36 23 4 37 36 2.3 0.6 6.8 al 2.6 2.6 
Comoros 58 265 120 is 2.6 35 34 - -1.4 6.8 6.2 49 0.3 
Congo 43 220 110 108 23 0.2 2 3.1 -1.4 5g 6.3 6.3 -0.2 
Congo, Democratic 
Republic of the 10 302 205 205 ile 0.0 0 -1.4 73 6.2 6.7 6.7 -0.3 
Cook Islands 118 - 32 igs - 2.8 28 - - 4 = : = 
Costa Rica 149 1123) 7 11 6.6 oo 35 1.6 7a] Te oe 23 Bi Rei 
Céte d'Ivoire 20 290 155 176 2.1 “1.1 -14 1.0 0.1 ie 6.5 48 0.3 £2 { 
Croatia 158 98 13 8 6.7 40 38 - Ze Tes ei 1.6 1.0 0.5% 
Cuba 152 54 3 9 47 Sil 31 - ScAX 42 17 1.6 3.0 0.5) 
Cyprus 164 36 12 6 Oa 5.8 50 6.2x Ce 88 2.4 18 Ves! 1.91 
Czech Republic 177 25 1 5 jail 6.6 318 - 1.4 eS 1.8 (ez 0.8 3.41 
Denmark 189 25 g 4 3.4 6.8 56 DA 2.0 2.6 1.6 1.8 1.6 -1.04 
Djibouti 28 20. eae 17 if, 18 : ay. eS 57 07 0.8 
Dominica 142 - 23 15 - 3.6 35 - 13 : i Z : 
Dominican Republic 90 149 65 38 2.8 45 42 3.0 42 74 3.4 2A 2.6 1.9 
Ecuador 101 178 5/ 29 3.8 5.6 Ag 2S 3.6 6.7 3.8 2.8 ie 2s 
Egypt 82 282) 6a 41 3.3 78 61 3.5 25 7.0 4.4 3.3 15 2M 
El Salvador 86 191 60 39 3.9 3.6 3) -0.4 eal 6.8 3. 29 2.0 2.0 
Equatorial Guinea 26 316 206 152 14 2.5 26 - 18.0 5.5 5.9 5 -0.2 0.0 
Eritrea 56 - 147 89 - 4.2 39 - Zax 6.9 6.2 OH 0.4 i f 
Estonia 147 a 17 2 oun 78 29 - ian 2.0 1.9 1.2 0.2 3 
Ethiopia 21 269 ~ 204 171 0.9 15 16 - 243 ion) 6.9 6.2 0.0 0.9 
Fiji 121 g7 31 21 3.8 3.2 32 1.9 1.8 6.4 3.4 29 2 14 
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Finland 
France 
Gabon 
Gambia 
Georgia 
Germany 
Ghana 
Greece 
Grenada 
Guatemala 
Guinea 
Guinea-Bissau 
Guyana 
Haiti 
Holy See 
Honduras 
Hungary 
Iceland 
India 
Indonesia 


Iran (Islamic Republic of) 


lraq 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Jordan 

Kazakhstan 

Kenya 

Kiribati 

Korea, Democratic 
People’s Republic of 

Korea, Republic of 

Kuwait 

Kyrgyzstan 

Lao People’s 
Democratic Republic 

Latvia 

Lebanon 

Lesotho 

Liberia 

Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 

Liechtenstein 

Lithuania 

Luxembourg 

Madagascar 

Malawi 

Malaysia 

Maldives 

Mali 

Malta 

Marshall Islands 

Mauritania 

Mauritius 

Mexico 

Micronesia 
(Federated States of) 

Moldova, Republic of 

Monaco 
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Average annual 
rate of 
reduction (%) 


1960-90 1990-2002 
46 28 
44 3.4 

£ 0.1 
28 iy 
2.9 0.0 
5.0 4g 
1.8 1.9 
og 6.6 

: J 
3.0 43 
15 a8 

5 15 
1.1 19 
(led) ei 
4. 2.8 
42 48 
4g DE, 
2.3 Zs 
29 Dig 
45 45 
4 =/.6 
46 3.4 
She 9.8 
53.4 43 
44 0.0 
6.3 i) 
oa al 

: =i 
ASS) =19 

2.0 
2.6 0.0 
8.8 49 
6.9 39 
2.6 2.6 
edd 41 
2.6 -0.4 
2.8 We 
1.8 De 
0.7 0.0 
6.2 6.6 
5.6 3.1 
ait 49 
0.3 1.8 
aa Ls 
5.4 8.0 
oe 3:0 
2.3 1.0 
oy 8.6 

- 2.8 
1.8 0.0 
43 2.3 
3.6 3.8 

- ZA 
28 2 


Reduction 
since 1990 
(%) 


29 


GDP per capita 
average annual 
growth rate (%) 
1960-90 1990-2002 
3.4 2.6 
29 15 
3.1 -0.2 
1X 0.1 
3.9x -4.0 
2.2x 1.2 
1.3 1 
3.5 77. 
= 2.6 
14 ie 
ss 1.6 
0.1x -1.5 
-0.1 35 
0.1 -2.4 
lez 0.3 
3h) 24 
3.6 vm 
le) 40 
43 Z| 
-3.5x ZA 
-1.1 - 
Sa 6.8 
oul DX 
3:3 1.4 
0.1 -0.5 
48 0.9 
2.5X 0.8 
Z -0.6 
das -0.6 
-5.5x 0.5 
6.3 47 
-6.2x -1.0x 
-3.2 
- 3.8 
4 0x 0.2 
- oul 
44 2.0 
-19 48 
1.1x - 
- 0.0 
2.6 40 
-1.3 -0.9 
5 13 
4 3.6 
- 3.5x 
0.0x 1.8 
Te 3.8x 
- -3.3x 
0.8 eZ 
TEN 40 
2.4 1.4 
-1.4 
-6.9 


Total 
fertility rate 
1990 
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2.6 
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2.4 
1.6 
3.6 
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6.2 
eel 
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2002 


Average annual 
rate of reduction (%) 


1960-90 1990-2002 
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Mongolia 
Morocco 
Mozambique 
Myanmar 
Namibia 
Nauru 

Nepal 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Niger 
Nigeria 

Niue 
Norway 


Occupied Palestinian Territory 


Oman 

Pakistan 

Palau 

Panama 

Papua New Guinea 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Qatar 

Romania 

Russian Federation 

Rwanda 

Saint Kitts and Nevis 

Saint Lucia 

Saint Vincent and 
the Grenadines 

Samoa 

San Marino 

Sao Tome and Principe 

Saudi Arabia 

Senegal 

Serbia and Montenegro 

Seychelles 

Sierra Leone 

Singapore 

Slovakia 

Slovenia 

Solomon Islands 

Somalia 

South Africa 

Spain 

Sri Lanka 

Sudan 

Suriname 

Swaziland 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syrian Arab Republic 

Tajikistan 


Tanzania, United Republic of 


Thailand 
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Under-5 
mortality 
rank 


64 
71 
12 


110 


193 
164 
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Under-5 
mortality 
rate 
1990 
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Reduction 
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Countries in each region are listed on page 136. 
DEFINITIONS OF THE INDICATORS MAIN DATA SOURCES 
Under-five mortality rate — Probability of dying between birth and exactly five years of age Under-five mortality — UNICEF, United Nations Population Division and United Nations Statistics 
expressed per 1,000 live births. Division. 
Reduction since 1990 (%) — Percentage reduction in the under-five mortality rate (USMR) from GDP per capita — World Bank. 
1990 to 2002. The United Nations Millennium Declaration in 2000 established a goal of a two- Fertility — United Nations Population Division. 


thirds (67%) reduction in USMR from 1990 to 2015. Hence this indicator provides a current 
assessment of progress towards this goal. 


GDP per capita — Gross domestic product (GDP) is the sum of value added by all resident producers 
plus any product taxes (less subsidies) not included in the valuation of output. GDP per capita is 
gross domestic product divided by mid-year population. Growth is calculated from constant price 
GDP data in local currency. 


Total fertility rate — The number of children that would be born per woman if she were to live to 
the end of her child-bearing years and bear children at each age in accordance with prevailing 


age-specific fertility rates. 


NOTES - Data not available. 
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AIDS: acquired immune deficiency syndrome 

_ BRAC: formerly the Bangladesh Rural Advancement 
~ Committee. 

CIDA: Canadian International Development Agency 


DAW: Division for the Advancement of Women 
(United Nations) 


DESA: Department of Economic and Social Affairs 
(United Nations) 


_ EFA: Education For All 
G-8: group of eight industrialized countries: Canada, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Russian Federation, 
United Kingdom, United States 
HIV: human immunodeficiency virus 
ILO: International Labour Organization 
‘IMF: International Monetary Fund 
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UNICEF) 
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UNDG: United Nations Development Group 
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U5MR: under-5 mortality rate 
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